THE  SEAL. 

“  When  1  falter  at  the  sight 
Of  the  future  toil  and  fight, 

Asking  how  shall  such  as  I 
Still  be  faithful  till  I  die. 

Follow  still  the  Pilgrim’s  Friend, 

Tread  the  Progress  to  the  end; 

How  the  Hill  of  trial  scale. 

Track  the  deathly  Shadow-Vale, 

Face  the  throng  of  earth’s  great  Fair, 
Shun  the  prisons  of  Despair, 

Wakeful  and  in  prayer  be  found 
On  the  dire  Enchanted  Ground, 

Step  with  calm  and  conquering  faith 
Deep  into  the  stream  of  Death;— 

Then  the  Promise  is  my  stay, 

I  will  teach  thee  in  the  way  ; 

Touching  thee  will  give  command; 

None  shall  pluck  thee  from  My  hand. 

And  again,  to  prove  all  true. 

Here  Thou  dost  Thy  Troth  renew. 

Here  dost  meet  me  as  I  kneel 
At  Thy  Israel’s  Paschal  Meal ; 

Sealing  to  the  ransom’d  race 
All  the  Canaan  of  Thy  grace.” 

H.  C.  G.  Moulk,  “In  the  House  of  the  Pilgrimage.” 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


The  BUD  Bhinea  bright  this  clear,  cold  winter 
morning.  But  we  must  not  take  it  for]  granted 
that  the  Bkjr  will  be  clear  every  morning  of  the 
glad  new  year  It  dawne  hopefully  and  all  looks 
serene,  but  how  long  will  it  ba  before  the 
clouds  gather  again  in  th.B  West  rn  Oontinent, 
while  the  elements  are  still  in  a  state  of  commo 
tion  off  the  coast  of  Ejastern  Asia.  But  now 
that  the  stage  of  war  has  given  place  to  that  of 
diplomacy  we  humbly  trust  and  pray  that  our 
country  will  do  the  right  thing,  and  the  juat 
thing,  toward  our  fallen  foee. 

In  all  these  questions,  our  readers  will  bear 
witness  that  we  have  moved  very  cautiously, 
waiting  for  events  to  thriw  light  on  the  path  of 
wisdom  and  of  duty.  But  while  waiting  and 
watshing,  holding  our  decision  in  reserve,  we 
confess  that  we  are  greatly  interested  and  some¬ 
times  amused  at  the  wide  differecce,  not  only 
among  politicians,  but  between  the  soberest  and 
wisest  of  men. 


For  example:  there  are  not  two  men  in  the 
United  States  for  whom  we  have  a  higher  regard 
than  Dr.  Ouyler  and  General  Howard.  For  a 
whole  generation  they  have  been  in  the  public 
eye.  In  our  great  Oivil  War  no  man  fought 
more  gallantly  than  General  Howard  from  the. 
beginning  to  the  end ;  and  in  whatever  position 
he  has  been  placed  since,  he  has  shown  him¬ 
self  the  brave  defender  and  supporter  of  all  that 
is  good ;  while  Dr.  Ouyler  has  preached  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  truth  and  justice  and  righteousness  for 
half  a  century.  They  have  stood  aide  by  aide 
on  Temperance  platforms  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  "Holy  War"  against  intemperance, 
and  they  will  die  in  the  ranks.  It  would  be 
hard  to  point  out  two  men  who  are  more  "level 
headed" — who  step  more  carefully  in  the  posi¬ 
tions  they  take,  and  are  more  firm  in  the  tenac¬ 
ity  with  which  they  hold  them.  It  was  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  great  question  that  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  American  people  they  would  stand  side 
by  side.  At  any  rate,  in  any  disputed  question 
they  would  be  excellent  arbitrators,  as  they  are 
apt  to  know  their  own  minds,  and  do  not  "wob¬ 
ble  about. "  Further  still,  they  have  the  cour¬ 
age  of  their  convictions,  and  will  not  leave  the 
country  in  any  doubt  as  to  where  they  stand. 

It  maybe  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  "the  cloth," 
to  put  the  clergy  before  the  army ;  and  so  we 
will  begin  with  our  beloved  Dr.  Cuyler,  all  the 
more  inasmuch  as  he  is  strong  in  his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  victory  is  already  won.  Ever 
aince  he  read  the  masterly  argument  of  Senator 
Eimunds,  bolstered  up  by  the  over-whelming 
speech  of  Senator  Hoar  in  the  Senate— he 
has  been  in  the  happy  state  of  Napoleon  at 
Marengo,  who  had  been  looking  anxiously  over 
the  field,  but  at  last  took  a  long  breath  as  he 
saw  the  enemy  retreating,  a  sure  sign  that  the 
victory  was  won  I  So  Dr.  Ouyler  thinks  it  no 
longer  necessary  to  argue  as  to  the  policy  to  be 


pursued  in  the  Philippines,  as  the  "imperialists" 
are  routed,  horse,  foot  and  dragoons;  the  most 
they  can  hope  for,  is  to  make  a  decent  retreat  1 

"Now  General  Howard,  if  you  have  anything 
to  say  in  defence  of  yourself,  you  have  a  few 
moments  to  speak  before  sentence  is  pro¬ 
nounced  !"  to  which  the  blunt,  frank  soldier 
answers  promptly,  as  if  he  wer4  in  the  thick  of 
a  hardly  fought  battle,  and  turns  to  an  officer  to 
bring  up  the  heavy  artillery,  having  done  which 
he'  dismisaes  the  whole  business  in  this  short 
military  way,  as  he  did  at  a  dinner  of  the 
Bowdoin  College  Alumni  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York  at  the  Hotel  Savoy  a  few  days 
since,  at  which  he  said : 

"It’s  foolish  to  talk  about  expansion.  Why, 
we  have  expansion  already.  Dewey  made  that 
long  ago  and  I  cannot  see  as  there  is  anything 
on  that  score  for  Edmunds  and  Hoar  to  even 
talk  about.  We  have  got  it,  and  thatjia  all  there 
is  to  it.  I  believe  we  can  make  good  oitixena 
out  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  possessions  that 
have  come  to  us,  and  it  won’t  be  a  very  bard  job 
at  that.  ’  ’ 


We  have  referred  so  many  times  to  the  Dreyfus 
case  that  we  are  tired  of  the  subject.  The  farce 
of  a  trial  still  "drags  its  slow  length  along," 
to  the  wearisomenefs  and  disgust  of  the  whole 
civil. zed  world.  Instead  of  going  straight  at 
the  matter,  to  find  out  whether  the  accused  man 
is  innocent  or  guilty,  they  twist  and  turn  every 
way  to  evade  the  simple  truth  I  And  now  at 
last,  to  complete  the  round  of  folly,  they  have 
sent  to  England  to  summon  the  notorious  Count 
Esterhazy,  who  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  the  originator  of  the  scandalf  and  on  whose 
testimony  Dreyfus  was  convicted  before  I  But 
as  he  could  not  stick  to  one  falsehood,  he  kept 
on  telling  otbeis,  in  which  he  contradicted 
himself  again  and  again  till  he  finally  confessed 
that  he  was  himself  the  writer  of  the  paper  for 
which  an  innocent  man  was  condemned  to  a 
punishment  worse  than  death.  And  now  this 
notorious  perjurer  is  to  be  called  before  the  bar  to 
give  his  testimony.  Verily  it  seems  as  if  we  bad 
fallen  on  a  generation  of  liars  I 


What  a  great  thing  it  is  in  life  to  have  a  little 
tact  I  Not  only  to  do  the  thing  that  is  right  in 
a  given  case,  but  to  do  it  gracefully,  so  that  if 
one  has  to  refuse  the  request  of  another,  he  will 
do  it  so  as  not  to  offend,  but  rather  to  soothe 
one’s  pride  and  sensibility.  It  was  said  of 
Henry  Clay  that,  if  a  man  came  to  him  for  a 
favor,  such  as  to  give  him  an  office,  which  be 
should  have  to  refuse,  he  would  do  it  so  grace¬ 
fully,  as  if  it  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance, 
that  the  man  would  go  away,  not  wounded  in 
his  pride,  but  really  more  happy  than  if  be  had 
got  the  office  itself.  Those  soft  words,  that  kind 
smile,  that  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  were  worth 
ten  times  more  than  the  village  post  office,  or  a 
consulship  in  some  foreign  port. 

Other  men  will  do  a  real,  substantial  favor, 
but  in  such  a  gruff  way,  that  the  very  favor 
seems  to  carry  with  it  an  insult.  Sometimes  the 
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dierensera  of  office,  if  they  are  of  a  low  class 
of  politiciaoB,  will  toss  a  petty  office  to  a  hungry 
follower,  as  a  man  would  throw  a  bone  to  a  dog. 

Politsuess  is  not  in  itself  the  greatest  of  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues,  but  it  adds  a  charm  to  all  the 
rest.  We  may  have  no  money  to  give  to  the 
poor,  but  there  are  things  that  are  better  than 
money.  To  stop  in  the  street,  and  take  a  poor 
man  by  the  hand  and  exchange  a  few  words, 
which  show  at  least  your  respect  and  your  sym¬ 
pathy,  will  assure  one  that  is  hard  pressed  in 
the  struggle  of  life  that  he  is  not  forgotten  by 
all  of  hie  fellow  beings,  as  be  is  not  forgotten 
by  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  us  ail. 


ABOVE  ALL  THINGS— THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L  Cuyler. 

There  are  times  when  God’s  people  are  fenced 
in,  and  cannot  move  a  step  without  God’s  inter¬ 
posing  power.  The  cbilarsn  of  Israel  reach  the 
shore  of  the  Rsd  Sea.  and  cannot  advance  one 
rod  until  He  parts  the  waves  before  them.  The 
land  of  Israel  is  parched  with  drought,  and 
Elijah  summons  God  by  prayer  to  send  the  in¬ 
dispensable  showers.  Peter  is  locked  up  in  a 
dungeon  awaiting  death  on  the  morrow,  and 
the  praying  band  in  John  Mark’s  bouse  realize 
that  a  divine  arm  only  can  unloose  the  prison 
doors. 

These  cases  illustrate  the  cocd't'on  in  which 
our  churches  ficd  themselves  to  day.  The  wheels 
seem  to  drag;  the  conversions  ate  few;  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  many  pastors  and  people  are  asking  is 
— what  shall  we  do  ?  For  one  I  can  ere  no  other 
deliverance  except  by  a  descent  of  the  power 
from  on  high  !  Our  churches  are  fenced  r  ght 
up  to  this  fact — we  must  have  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  ail  our  machinery  is  at  a  stand  still.  The 
most  powerful  sermons  that  a  McLaren  or  a 
Meyer,  or  a  Moody  can  deliver  cannot  move  a 
single  sinner  one  inch  towards  the  cross  without 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  New  Testa 
ment  teaches  us  that  tie  two  agents  that  are  to 
bring  sin  smitten  souls  to  Christ  are  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Church 
without  the  Spirit  is  as  powerless  to  move  itself, 
or  to  draw  others  Christ- ward,  as  a  locomotive  is 
to  propel  a  railway-train  until  a  lira  is  kindled 
under  its  boiler.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  vast  amount  of  elaborate  sermonizing, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  church  going,  and  of  a 
vast  number  uf  prayer-meetings.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  not  in  the  Sabbath  assembly ;  the  pro 
polling  and  penetrating  power  of  the  Spirit  is 
not  behind  the  sermone,  and  the  prayer-meetings 
are  not  converged  to  the  vital  point  of  pleading 
for  the  power  from  on  high  Long  formal  stere¬ 
otyped  petitions  are  repeated  in  the  meetings, 
and  people  go  home  well  nigh  as  empty  as  they 
came. 

In  a  certain  church  in  Philadelphia  the  pastor, 
and  his  half  dozen  church-officers  met  together 
every  evening  for  a  week,  confessed  their  sins 
and  their  weakness,  and  besought  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  A  fire  was  kindled  in  that  church 
that  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  a  large  num 
ber  of  souls.  That  pastor  and  his  staff  did  not 
send  for  any  human  aid ;  they  went  right  up  to 
heaven  for  help.  And  I  don’t  believe  that  any 
Christian  or  any  body  of  Christians  ever  under¬ 
took  any  good  work  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
sent  for  the  Holy  Spirit  and  were  turned  empty 
away.  The  trouble  in  too  many  cases  is  that 
Christians  are  now  resisting  the  Divine  Spirit 
and  grieving  Him  away  I  How  can  they  expect 
any  blessing  T 

Of  all  the  promises  in  the  Bible  none  is  so  ex¬ 
plicit  as  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  This 
is  the  gift  of  gifts.  God  is  more  ready  to  be¬ 
stow  this  immeasurably  precious  gift  than  an 
earthly  parent  to  feed  a  hungry  child.  But 
Christians  have  got  to  hunger  for  the  Spirit, 
and  be  ready  to  work  tor  the  Spirit  and  with 
the  Spirit,  or  else  He  will  not  come.  With  Him 
everything;  without  Him  nothing  !  UoIbeb  He 


descend  with  His  enlightening,  warming,  melt¬ 
ing,  purifying,  and  life  giving  power,  ail  preach¬ 
ing,  praying,  and  working  will  be  as  useless  as 
to  attempt  to  light  a  lamp  in  a  vacuum,  or  to 
heat  up  an  ice-cold  room  without  fire.  A  bless¬ 
ing  is  held  out  by  a  loving  God  to  every  church 
in  this  land  which  is  willing  to  confess  its  sins, 
and  to  CO  operate  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Above 
all  things — the  Holy  Spirit 


OLR  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

Oar  Theological  Seminaries  sustain  a  very  close 
reUtiou  to  our  church.  They  were  conceived  in 
the  heart  of  God’s  people,  and  born  of  the  churcb. 
Taey  are  consequently  ber  spiritual  offspring, 
dependent  up  in  her  for  moral  and  temporal  sup¬ 
port  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  important 
work  which  the  church  has  assigned  them. 
Ibese  sacreJ  institutions  are  indiepenea'ole  fac¬ 
tors  in  our  church  work,  as  it  is  mainly  through 
them  tbe  Gospel  is  preached  and  disreoiinated. 

Our  church  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to  her 
seminaries,  she  has  made  ample  prov;eion  for 
many  of  them.  She  has  given  to  Princeton  a 
scholarship  endowment  of  12(39,229  and  to  Au 
burn  a  scholarship  endowment  of  $192,591.  This 
is  highly  commendable,  and  furnishes  practical 
proof  of  her  regard  for  ber  institut  ons.  But  her 
Theological  Seminaries  are  not  confined  to  the 
East ;  she  has  one,  second  to  none,  in  point  of 
importance,  situated  on  the  boundary  line  of 
Christian  civilization,  confronted  by  the  pagan 
kingdoms  of  the  world.  We  doubt  if  there  is 
any  institution  belonging  to  our  church  that  has 
done  as  much  to  help  herself,  as  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Theological  Seminary.  By  strenuous  effort 
the  directors  and  friends  of  this  seminary  have 
raised  $519,500  in  all;  $200, 0(X)  of  said  sum  was 
expended  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  $300,- 
(XX)  was  invested  as  an  endowment  fund  for  five 
of  her  chairs,  and  $19,500  has  been  invested  as 
an  endowment  for  eeven  scholarships. 

We  think  our  church  will  concede  that  her 
seminary  on  the  frontier  of  Christian  civilisa¬ 
tion  has  done  well.  This  seminary  is  the  young¬ 
est  and  weakest,  financially,  of  any  in  the  family 
of  our  seminaries  belonging  to  our  noble  churcb. 
but  second  to  none  in  regard  to  her  work  and 
importance.  Her  field  is  of  vast  dimension,  and 
of  vital  importance.  She  is  confronted  by  the 
islands  of  the  sea  with  their  motley  throng, 
Japan  with  her  thirty-three  millions,  and  China 
with  her  four  hundred  and  twenty  five  millions. 
These  peoples  are  ber  neighbors.  During  the 
past  year  how  wonderfully  God  bath  wrought 
through  our  naval  and  land  forces  giving  us  a 
brilliant  and  decisive  victory  over  our  adver¬ 
saries.  As  a  result  of  this  victory,  an  oppressed 
people  have  obtained  their  liberty,  our  domain 
has  been  extended  into  the  far  East,  opening 
the  way  to  American  commerce,  to  an  advanced 
civilization,  and  to  Christian  influence.  God 
in  His  Providence  hath  swept  away  every  oppos¬ 
ing  obstacle  in  the  way  of  missionary  enterprise. 
With  the  extension  of  our  domain,  new  fields  for 
missionary  work  have  been  opened.  The  doors 
of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  have  been 
flung  wide  open  for  the  reception  ot  the  Gospel. 
These  peoples  will  naturally  look  to  this  semin¬ 
ary  for  ministers  and  missionaries  to  teach  them 
the  way  of  life. 

We  are  living  in  an  advanced  period  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  soon  appear  in  the  Eastern  sky.  In 
no  century  of  the  past  has  God  laid  upon  His 
Church  such  a  burden  of  responsibility.  The 
field  of  the  whole  world  is  open  and  “white  to 
harvest.’’  The  command  of  the  Master  has  now 
a  significance  and  an  emphasis  never  before  rec¬ 
ognized  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature.’’  “The  harvest 
truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few.’’ 
These  words  are  as  applicable  to  present  condi¬ 
tions,  as  when  spoken  by  our  Lord — the  field 
now,  as  then,  is  the  world. 


The  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary  by 
virtue  of  her  geographical  situation— the  vast 
expanse  of  her  field— her  free  access  to  the  pagan 
peoples  of  the  earth,  afford  her  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  extended  usefulness.  Her  possibili¬ 
ties  are  greater  than  we  can  conceive.  Her  able 
faculty  and  honorable  Board  of  Directors  are 
cognizant  of  these  facts.  But  they  are  restricted 
in  their  work  and  sorely  pained  because  of  their 
inability  to  avail  themselves  of  their  opportu¬ 
nities,  by  reason  of  their  limited  resources. 
S'le  has  accomplished  much  among  these  peo¬ 
ples,  and  has  proven  herself  aggressive  and  en¬ 
terprising,  While  she  has  done  a  great  and 
noble  work,  it  is  little  compared  with  that  she 
is  capable  of  accomplishing  were  she  properly 
equipped.  This  seminary  has  fine  buildings, 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  designed, 
they  are  without  incumbrance.  But  it  costs 
six  thovsind  dollars  a  year  to  pay  insurance, 
taxes,  light,  and  heat  for  these  buildings  with 
other  incidental  exiensee.  Her  Beard  of  Direc¬ 
tors  have  exhausted  their  financial  resources  in 
the  interest  of  the  seminary.  They  have  not  the 
means  to  meet  this  expense;  they  cannot,  and 
will  not  longer  assume  this  responsibility.  They 
need  and  must  secure  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a 
building  endowment  fund  to  meet  this  annual 
expense.  This  seminary  needs,  moreover,  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  fifty  scholarships, 
in  addition  to  the  eeven  she  has.  This  is  an 
absolute  requisite  to  any  Theological  Seminary, 
they  must  have  the  means  at  command  to  assist 
indigent  students  during  their  seminary  course. 
She  needs  likewise  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
endowment  of  a  chair  of  Greek  exegesis,  and 
New  Testament  literature  not  yet  provided  for. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  would 
make  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary 
self-supporting  and  independent. 

We  have  briefly  shown  the  pressing  need  this 
seminary  has  of  an  endowment  in  order  to  push 
her  work  up  to  the  measure  of  her  capacity. 
The  church  by  virtue  of  ber  relation  to  this  sem¬ 
inary  is  morally  obligated  to  make  provision  for 
ber  own.  A  parent’s  obligations  grow  out  of  bis 
relation  to  his  child.  The  obligations  of  our 
church  grow  out  of  her  relation  to  her  semin¬ 
aries.  The  one  is  a  natural,  the  other  is  a  spir¬ 
itual  relation.  The  higher  and  more  close  the 
spiritual  relation,  the  more  binding  and  obliga¬ 
tory  are  the  obligations.  A  parent  who  should 
disregard  his  obligations  to  his  child,  would  be 
less  criminal  than  our  Ohurch,  should  she  dis¬ 
regard  her  obligations  to  her  seminaries.  This 
she  has  never  done ;  we  believe  her  loyal  to  her 
institutions  and  to  God.  She  requ  res  but  to 
know  their  needs,  to  make  provision  for  their 
wants.  Our  great  Ohurch  is  abundantly  able  to 
supply  the  needs  of  all  ber  seminaries.  God 
bath  intrusted  her  with  wonderful  resources. 
The  amount  required  to  endow  this  seminary 
when  compared  with  ber  almost  limitless  re¬ 
sources,  is  so  trivial  she  would  not  know  she 
had  given  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  endowment  of  her  seminary  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Pacific. 

Therefore,  let  our  church  place  this  institu¬ 
tion  of  God’s  planting  beyond  the  possibility  of 
financial  embarrassment  by  giving  her  an  endow¬ 
ment  in  keeping  with  the  great  importance  of 
her  work,  and  worthy  of  our  noble  church.  We 
could  name  many  in  our  church  in  this  city, 
either  of  whom  could  endow  this  seminary  and 
feel  none  the  poorer  for  doing  it.  What  an  in¬ 
conceivable  revenue  of  blessing  it  would  yield 
them.  What  an  incalculable  amount  of  good 
would  flow  from  such  an  investment  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  tne  Master’s  cause.  Who  could  esti¬ 
mate  the  beneficent  result  of  such  a  Ohrist-like 
deed  as  this  f  Eternity  only  could  reveal  the 
blessedness  which  would  accrue  from  such 
beneficence.  It  would  cause  joy  in  heaven, 
and  fill  our  hearts  with  grateful  thanksgiving 
to  the  donors  and  to  God.  Q  W.  M. 
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THE  DAT  OF  FBATEB  FOB  COLLEGES. 

This  ia  a  day  of  very  precious  memories.  Re- 
▼iraia  of  religion  in  connection  with  its  ob 
servance  at  colleges  like  Yale,  Amherst,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Hanover,  Princeton,  etc  ,  testify  to  God’s 
readiness  to  listen  to  petitions  offered  in  behalf 
of  young  men  by  his  zealous  people.  About 
100,000  students  are  now  enrolled  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  United  [^States.  Many  of 
these  institutions  are  co  educational.  There 
are,  in  addition,  143  colleges  for  women  alone, 
with  an  enrolment  of  17,534  pupils.  The  prayers 
of  God’s  people,  however,  will  include  all  of 
the  seventeen  million  pupils  which  make  up 
the  great  aggregate  of  our  school  population. 
No  more  important  subject  could  engage  atten¬ 
tion  than  the  conversion  of  this  great  body  of 
instructed  youth.  All  experience  shows  that  the 
time  of  hope  for  them  with  respect  to  religion  is 
during  their  school  and  college  days. 

The  choice  of  a  profession,  too,  is  a  matter  of 
the  gravest  moment  and  we  cannot  too  earnestly 
pray  that  it  may  be  made  in  the  fear  of  God. 
If  our  cotlege  students  become  earnest  Christians 
we  may  hope  for  a  greatly  increased  number  of 
pious  physicians,  and  pious  lawyers  and  business 
men,  as  well  as  of  ministers. 

Much  of  the  interest  attached  to  the  Day  of 
Praj  er  in  days  gone  by  has  arisen  from  zeal  for 
the  increase  of  tbe  ministry;  but  the  impression 
has  prevailed  of  late  among  many  that  the 
Church  is  educating  too  many  for  the  sacred 
office,  and  the  impression  thus  prevalent  is  al 
ready  threatening  us  with  disastrous  results. 
The  fact  should  be  known  that,  in  the  decade 
ending  1897,  students  of  medicine  had  increased 
in  numbers  108  per  cent.,  and  students  of  law  in 
law  schools  228  per  cent.,  while  students  in  the 
Theological  Seminaries  of  all  denominations  bad 
increased  only  30  per  cent. 

In  our  own  Church  there  was,  in  the  decade 
ending  1898,  an  annual  average  of  1,327  candi¬ 
dates;  i.  e.,  one  candidate  for  657  communicants; 
while  in  the  immediately  preceding  decade  there 
was  an  annual  average  of  only  760  candidates, 
i.  e.,  one  candidate  for  825  communicants.  The 
average  amount  of  annual  contributions  from 
churches  and  Sabbath-schools  increased  from 
847,885  to  153,053.  The  aggregate  of  gifts  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  general  for  the  earlier 
decade  was  81,312,764,  (or,  including  College 
Aid,  which  certainly  belongs  to  tbe  cause  of 
education  in  general,  81  936,926);  while,  in  the 
later  decade,  tbe  aggregate  had  increased  to 
81,701,503,  (or,  including  College  Aid,  83.460,- 
536).  While  these  figures  are  not  discouraging 
they  might  be  better,  and  it  must  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  during  the  years  1895  1898  there  has 
been  a  decided  falling  off  both  in  the  number  of 
candidates  and  in  the  contributions  of  tbe 
churches.  This  year  there  appears  to  be  some 
change  for  the  better.  Nevertheless  tbe  call  for 
careful  thought,  and  for  earnest  prayer,  is  most 
urgent.  “Pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  tbe 
harvest  that  He  will  send  forth  Ittborers  into 
his  harvest. ’’  Edward  B.  Hodge, 

Cor.  Sec.  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  D  J.  McMillan,  formerly  Sac 
retary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  has  been 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  New  York  Presby 
terian  Church,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  eighth 
street  and  Seventh  avenue.  This  church  was  in 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  R.  Paxton  for  a 
short  time,  but  was  unable  to  retain  him  as  pas¬ 
tor  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health.  For 
several  years  previous,  it  was  the  charge  of  Dr, 
Charles  S.  Robinson,  wbo  now  lies,  we  are  sorry 
to  learn,  critically  ill  at  hie  rooms  in  this  city. 
The  New  York  Church  is  well  situated  and 
ought  to  have  a  long,  bright  future  before  it. 
It  bae  done  well  in  calling  Dr.  McMillan,  who 
brought  the  reputation  here  from  the  West  of 
being  both  a  good  preacher  and  pastor. 


FAIHER  CHINIQUT’S  LONG  CAREER. 

Tbe  death  of  Fatter  Chiniquy,  or  more  fully, 
the  Rsv.  Charles  Paschal  .Teleepbore  Chiniquy, 
took  place  at  hie  home  in  Montreal  on  Monday 
of  the  present  week,  January  16th.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  having  been 
born  at  Kamouiaeka,  July  30th,  1809.  Hia 
great  age  had  in  very  recent  years  circumscribed 
his  labors  as  a  Presbyterian  minister,  but  in  no 
way  affected  his  clear  and  strong  intellect.  Very 
early  in  his  ministry  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  be  won  tbe  title  of  “tbe  Apostle  of 
Temperance.’’  and  tbe  attention  of  his  ecclesias 
tical  superiors— this  latter  to  such  an  extent 
that  he'was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  emigration 
scheme  designed  to  settle  a  large  body  of  French 
Canadian  Catholics  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  history  of  the  movement  which  had  its  cen¬ 
tre  at  St.  Anne,  Kankakee  County,  Illinois,  is 
pretty  well  known.  Always  a  student  and 
thinker,  it  was  here  that  Mr.  Chiniquy  became 
fully  emancipated  from  the  idolatries  of  the 
Romish  faith  in  which  be  had  been  born  and 
educated.  Hie  long  public  career  since  that  day 
of  sore  trial  in  the  middle  fifties,  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  wss  hie  legal  adviser  and  defender,  has 
been  a  most  consistent  one,  albe.t  these  from 
whose  company  be  parted,  have  never  ceased  to 
traduce  him  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
invite  his  return  to  his  former  church  affilia¬ 
tions.  A  Montreal  telegram  of  January  16ih 
says  concerning  bis  laet  h^urs: 

A  very  keen  interest  was  felt  during  the  latter 
days  of  Dr  Chiniquy’s  illness  as  to  whether  he 
would  remain  firm  in  hia  adherence  to  the  Pres 
byterian  faith  or  would  return  once  more  to 
Catholicism.  It  was  generally  understood  that 
the  Archbishop  ofaMontreal,  Mgr.  Bruchesi,  had 
made  advances  to  him  to  enter  once  more  the 
fold  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  rumor 
even  bad  it  that  the  Archbishop  was  likely  to  be 
successful.  All  speculation  was  set  at  rest,  how¬ 
ever,  by  tbe  giving  out  for  publication  a  few 
days  before  tbe  end  of  correspondence  on  the 
matter  which  had  actually  taken  place  between 
his  Grace  the  Archbit  hip  and  Dr.  Chiniquy. 

Mgr.  Bruebesi’s  letter  which  was  addressed  to 
tbe  Rev.  J.  L.  Morin,  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Chini¬ 
quy,  was  as  follows :  ”  * 

Montreal,  Jan.  10, 1K99. 

Sir:  I  hear  that  Mr.  Chiniquy  ia  very  seri¬ 
ously  ill  and  that  he  may  soon  die.  Although  be 
separated  from  us  a  long  time  ago,  I  cannot  for¬ 
get  that  he  always  remains  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church,  and  I  consider  it  a  duty  of  my  pastoral 
charge  to  write  you  that  should  be  desire  to  see 
me  I  would  feel  happy  to  comply  with  bis  wish. 
Kindly  make  known  to  tbe  patient  that  I  have 
taken  this  step,  and  accept  the  expression  of  my 
devoted  feelings. 

Paul,  Archbishop  of  Montreal. 

~  To  this  letter  of  tbe  Archbishop  the  following 
reply  was  sent :  ^  ^ 

lir^-SMONTBBAL,  Jan.  10,  1890.'5 
“My  Lord:  Mr.  Morin,  gripped  and  laid  up  in 
bed,  requests  me  to  write  you  since  be  cannot  do 
so  himself  He,  as  well  as  his  family,  were 
deeply  touched  with  the  interest  which  you  take 
in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Mr.  Chiniquy.  Ho 
highly  appreciates  the  Christian  courtesy  of  tbe 
step  you  have  taken.”'— 

I  have  the  honor  to  convey  to  you  as  exactly  as 
possible  tbe  reply  of  Mr.  Chiniquy  to  tbe  wish 
expressed  by  you,  and  which  was  communicated 
to  him  by  the  reading  of  your  letter:  ■*'-  " 
“lam  thankful  to  the  Archbishop,  but  I  have 
definitely  retired  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  I 
am  perfectly  happy  in  tbe  faith  of  Jesus  Christ. 
God  and  Jesus  suffice  me.  I  long  for  tbe  moment 
of  leaving.’’ 

I  asked  him  whether  be  would  not  be  happy 
to  see  you  in  the  event  of  hie  being  restored  to 
health.  “Certainly,”  said  he,  “most  happy.” 

Five  persons,  among  whom  were  the  nurse  and 
myself,  beard  theee  words  distinctly  repeated 


once  or  twice.  Besides,  they  are  in  conformity 
with  the  religious  testament  of  the  patient  and 
with  all  bis  previous  declarations. 

In  fulfilling  tbe  duty  of  your  pastoral  charge, 
my  lord,  you  have  acquired  one  more  title  to  our 
respect.  By  preserving  the  convictions  which 
he  adopted  forty  years  ago,  Mr.  Chiniquy  attests 
the  sincerity  of  his  faith.  He  can  .now  only 
invoke  the  mercy  of  the  Sovereign  Judge,  before 
whom  we  must  all  appear  some  day. 

Please  accept,  my  lord,  the  assurance  of  my 
profound  respect.  D.  Couissarat. 

Dr.  Chiniquy  was  an  able,  earnest  and  always 
candid  writer  on  tbe  doctrines  and  ritual  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  library  and  liter¬ 
ary  accumulations  were  mysteriously  burned 
during  hie  absence  from  St.  Anne,  entailing  an 
irreparable  loss.  Many  of  hie  quite  numerous 
productions  have  had  a  large  sale,  of  tbe  chief 
of  them  the  titles  are:  “Fifty  Years  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,”  “The  Manual  of  Temper¬ 
ance,”  “Tbe  Priest,  the  Woman,  and  tbe  Con¬ 
fessional,  ”  “Papal  Idolatry,”  “Rome  and  Edu¬ 
cation,”  “The  Perversion  of  Dr.  Newman  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,”  and  many  pamphlets  and 
letters. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  of  which 
he  had  long  been  a  member  and  minister,  held 
Dr.  Chiniquy  in  the  highest  respect,  and  be 
was  always  gladly  beard  in  its  chief  pulpits. 
His  great  age  has,  of  course,  forbidden  former 
activity.  Hie  end  was  most'peaceful.  He  has 
fought  a  good  fight. 


It  is  always  cheering  to  have  the  approbation 
of  old  men,  inasmuch  as  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  wisdom  comes  with  age.  That  gives  a 
peculiar  gratification  to  the  following  from  a 
veteran  in  Utica,  who  having  passed  hia  eighty- 
fifth  birthday,  gives  his  opinion  as  to  the  course 
of  The  Evangelist  on  recent  questions  aa  follows : 

“Mr.  Field’s  articles  upon  tbe  late  ‘unpleas¬ 
antness’  with  Spain  are  so  much  better  than  any 
others  I  have  seen,  I  wish  to  see  more  of  them. 
Please  give  him  my  congratulations  not  only 
that  we  have  such  a  mac  aa  McKinley  for 
President,  and  Roosevelt  for  Governor,  but  tbe 
prospect  of  having  Mr.  Depew  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  Mr.  Choate  for  Minister  to 
England  1 

“Surely  our  great  men  are  coming  to  tbe  front, 
and  our  good  men  bear  rule. 

‘  ‘  ‘  The  Lord  reigneth ;  let  the  earth  rejoice ;  let 
the  multitude  of  isles  be  glad  thereof,  ’  —Psalm 
xcvii.  1.  Yours  truly,  Hkmrt  Hdblbubt. 

(85  years  old.  ”) 


The  Collegiate '  Church  in  Fifth  avenue  at 
Forty-eighth  street,  and  all  its  friends,  are  now 
looking  forward  to  Sabbath  morning  next  (Jan¬ 
uary  22d)  with  glad  expectation,  that  time  hav¬ 
ing  been  assigned  for  the  installation  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Donald  Sage  Mackay,  as  pastor.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Coe,  his  predecessor,  will  preach  tbe  ser¬ 
mon.  Dr.  Mackay  left  Newark  a  fortnight  ago 
for  a  short  excursion  in  the  South. 


The  Rev.  A.  Woodruff  Halsey  of  the  old  Spring 
Street  Church,  New  York,  preached  in  the  Sem¬ 
inary  chapel  at  Princeton  on  Sunday  last,  and 
remains  to  near  the  close  of  the  week,  to  give 
a  course  of  mission  lectures  to  tbe  atudents. 
There  are  few  men  in  the  country  who  have 
made  a  more  thorough  study  of  Missions,  and 
whose  counsel  to  young  men  will  be  more  profit¬ 
able. 


Tbe  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  America 
has  exerted  a  good  infiuence  in  Egypt  wherever 
its  fchools,  its  missions  and  churches  have  been 
planted.  It  has  recently  constituted  “tbe  Synod 
of  the  Nile,”  a  designation  which  cduld  hardly 
be  improved  for  its  ancient  of  fiavor.  The 
Synod  ia  made  up  of  four  Presbyteries,  named 
rrspectively,  the  Presbytery  of  tbe  Delta,  o 
Middle  Egypt,  of  Assiut,  and  of  Thebes. 
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NEW  PASTOR  OF  PLYMOUTH  CHURCH. 

It  ia  but  a  few  weeks  eirce  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
startled  the  Plymouth  Church  in  Brooklyn  by 
announcing  his  resignation.  The  step  was  quite 
unexpected  to  the  congregation,  which  was  per 
fectly  united  in  their  attachment  to  their  pastor, 
so  that  it  came  upon  them  as  a  surprise.  But 
a  brief  statement  explained  it  all.  He  was  car 
rying  a  double  load  :  he  was  not  only  a  preacher 
in  a  very  conspicuous  pulpit,  but  the  Editor  of 
a  Religious  Newspaper,  which  is  no  sinecure, 
as  few  poaitirns  are  more  laborious  and  exbaust- 
inj— till  ha  felt  that  he  “could  not  burn  the 
candle  at  both  ends,"  and  therefore  had  to  make 
a  choice  between  the  two,  and  decided  that  he 
must  give  up  the  pastorate  to  devote  himself 
to  “The  Outlook,”  and  to  studies  in  Biblical 
Literature  to  which  he  had  given  himself  before. 

“But  who  should  come  after  him  f  Who 
should  stand  in  the  pulpit  once  occupied  by 
He  ry  Ward  Beecher  f”  There  was  fear  of  a 
long  interval,  in  wh'ch  the  cocgregation  would 
grow  smaller  and  weaker.  They  looked  all  round 
the  horizon,  and  like  the  watchman  on  Mount 
Carmel  “saw  nothing.”  Least  of  all  did  they 
expect  to  see  a  star  rise  out  of  the  West.  Stars 
generally  rise  out  of  the  East,  and  set  in  the 
Weet.  But  Beecher  came  from  the  West,  and 
why  might  not  another  follow  him  ?  Some  years 
since  a  young  man  had  been  settled  at  Lake 
Forest  in  I  linois,  where  be  had  so  commended 
himielf  to  those  a  ho  beard  him,  that,  after  the 
death  of  Professor  Swing  in  Chicago,  this  coun¬ 
try  pastor  was  called  to  take  his  place,  it  was  a 
very  difficult  position,  as  the  former  congrega 
tion  had  been  drawn  together  chiedy  by  the  at 
traction  of  an  unique  personality,  and  when  that 
was  withdrawn,  it  naturally  vanished  away. 
Tney  had  no  church  to  meet  in,  but  only  a 
Music  Hall,  with  nn  sacred  associations.  In  a 
condition  so  adverse  nothing  could  draw  an  au¬ 
dience  but  the  magnetism  of  tbe  preacher.  But 
the  new  minister  undertook  it,  and  somehow 
or  other,  tbe  crowds  began  to  turn  back  to  tbe 
old  home,  and  the  congregation  became  one  of 
tbe  largest  in  the  city. 

And  so  it  happened  that  when  the*  Plymouth 
Church  found  itself  without  a  minister,  it  oc 
curred  to  some  that  possibly  one  might  be  drawn 
away  from  tbe  Lakes  and  transferred  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Dr. 
N-iwell  Dwight  Hillis,  of  Chicago,  was  invited 
to  the  pulpit  of  Plymouth  Church  for  two  Sun¬ 
days.  Lass  Sunday  it  was  my  privilege  to  hear 
him.  The  audience  itsdf  was  a  spectacle.  The 
Tribune  and  Tbe  Times  say  that  it  was  the  largest 
congregat  on  that  had  been  crowded  into  that 
churvb  s  nce  the  dajs  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
It  was  one  of  those  “crushes”  that  make  one 
feel  anxious  “because  of  tbe  press. ”  Not  only 
were  tbe  pews  filled,  but  the  a  sles  and  the  gal¬ 
leries.  Fortunately  there  was  one  vacant  chair 
in  the  pulpit,  which  I  was  invited  to  occupy, 
and  thus  was  able  to  take  in  the  whole  magnifi 
cent  array. 

The  Sunday  before  Dr.  Hillia  had  read  his 
sermon,  perhaps  being  a  little  embarrassed  by 
tbe  presence  of  an  audience  that  was  new  to 
him  This  morning,  being  more  accustomed 
to  the  surroundings,  he  had  not  a  note,  the 
absence  of  which  gave  him  a  freedom  that  be 
could  not  have  had  if  hie  eyes  had  been  fixed  on 
the  manuscript,  instead  of  locking  straight  into 
the  eyes  of  his  hearers.  As  be  rose  in  tbe  pulpit, 
the  audience  saw  only  a  man  of  medium  height, 
but  with  a  manly  presence  that  commanded  at- 
tentioo.  But  there  was  no  attempt  at  display 
like  that  of  an  actor,  no  tricks  of  gesture  or  of 
voice,  or  thrashing  about  his  arms  like  the  arms 
of  a  windmill.  Of  the  sermon  itself  I  need  say 
nothing,  as  it  haa  been  qiite  fully  reported  in 


tbe  daily  papers.  It  is  enough  to  say  that, 
though  it  was  a  full  hour  long,  yet  every  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  speaker,  and  every  ear  listened  to 
catch  every  word. 

Tbe  next  morning  Dr.  Hillia  returned  to 
Chicago,  but  the  impression  be  had  made  re¬ 
mained  behind  him,  and  that  very  evening  tbe 
church  met  to  consider  the  question  of  calling 
him  to  be  their  pastor.  In  spite  of  tbe  bad 
weather  over  250  members  were  present,  all  of 
whom  >oted  for  him  but  six,  and  even  these, 
though  they  might  have  a  preference  for  some 
favorite  preacher,  said  at  once  that  they  should 
join  heartily  in  support  of  the  man  who  was  the 
choice  of  tbe  great  body  of  the  church,  acd  that 
they  should  write  to  him, 'assuring  him  that  he 
would  have  .  no  truer  friends,  or  heartier  sup¬ 
porters,  than  they. 

Having  thus  g  van  what  is  virtually  an  unan 
imous  call,  Dr,  Hillis  can  hardly  decline,  even 
though  he  is,  as  we  have  the  beet  reason  to  know, 
very  warmly  attached  tj  tbe  congregation  in  the 
Music  Hall  in  Chicago,  to  which  be  came  in 
the  days  of  their  weakoess,  and  would  now  leave 
in  tbe  day  of  their  power.  We  can  well  under¬ 
stand  tbe  feeling  on  both  sides,  tbe  mutual  love 
and  confidence,  so  that  the  separation  may  be 
almost  heart-breaking.  But  the  demands  of  tbe 
Church  at  large  must  be  supreme,  and  it  is  no 
extravagance  to  say  that  there  is  no  more  con¬ 
spicuous  pulpit  in  the  United  States  than  that  in 
which  Henry  Ward  Beecher  thundered  for  a 
whole  generation.  To  such  a  throne  of  power 
we  give  one  of  tbe  foremost  figures  in  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  reilm.  Though  it  is  a  transfer  from 
one  ecclesiastical  body  to  another,  yet  the  work 
ia  tbe  same 

“  The  Church’s  one  Foundation, 

Jesus  Christ  her  Lord." 

And  when  such  a  man  is  drafted  from  among 
us  to  Serve  in  another  division  of  the  great  army 
be  will  be  fighting  in  the  same  good  cause,  and 
whatever  victories  may  le  won,  they  will  be  for 
the  common  causa  o!  truth  acd  righteousness. 
With  such  ardent  hopes  of  good  we  welcome  the 
coming  man.  No  one  knows  batter  than  ha  that 
he  baa  not  between  the  two  oceans  one  who  may 
claim  the  double  title  of  “friend  and  brother” 
more  truly  than  the  writer  of  these  lines. 

_  H.  M.  F. 

NEW  PROFESSORS  IN  UNION  SEMINARY. 

Tbe  Union  T'aeological  Semicary  made  a  very 
notable  and  strong  addition  to  its  faculty,  a 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  on  Janu¬ 
ary  lOtb,  calling  the  Rev.  George  William  Knox, 
D, D.,  now  for  some  years  pastor  of  tbe  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  Rye,  to  tbe  new  Chair  of  “The 
Philosophy  and  History  of  Religion,”  acd  tbe 
Rev.  Thomas  Cuming  Hall,  D.D.,  late  of  Chicago, 
to  tbe  Chair  of  Christian  Ethics. 

Dr  Hall  has  preached  in  the  West  ever  since 
leaving  the  Semicary  a  dozen  years  ago — first  at 
Omaha,  and  later  in  Chicago,  where  bis  last  set 
tlement  was  with  the  fourth  Church,  from  which 
the  relation  was  severed  with  great  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  both  pastor  and  people,  and  for  im 
perative  reasons  of  b«alth.  His  many  friends 
there  and  in  tbe  West  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
be  regards  himself  as  entirely  recovered 
from  the  nervous  prostration  which  proved  so  in¬ 
veterate  for  many  months.  Both  he  and  Dr. 
Knox  are  likely  to  take  up  their  new  work  with 
the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  that  becomes  their 
years — for  neither  of  them  has  yet  left  the  ranks 
of  early  manhood. 

Dr.  Knox  was  for  about  eight  years  connected 
with  our  mission  in  Japan,  and  the  vocation  of 
teaching  or  lecturing  will  come  all  the  more 
natural  to  him  as  he  was  during  a  part  of  that 
time  connected  with  tbe  University  of  Tokio. 
He  is  the  eon  of  the  late  beloved  and  diatic- 
guiehed  William  E.  Knox.  D  D.,  of  Elmira; 
and,  as  all  know,  Dr.  Hall  of  tbe  lamented  pas¬ 
tor  of  tbe  Fifth  Avenue  Church.  May  tbe  d  ao 
ties  of  these  honored  fathers  fall  upon  their  eons, 
in  these  high  plaon  of  usefulness  as  well  as  of 
duty  I 


TOLSTOI  AND  THE  CZAR. 

No  public  document  issued  the  last  year  at¬ 
tracted  so  much  attention  as  the  Letter  of  the 
Czar  addressed  to  tbe  governments  of  Europe 
proposing  a  general  disarmament.  It  would 
have  been  a  new  step  for  any  sovereign  to  take, 
and  moot  of  all  for  the  Czar,  for  if  his  predeces- 
Eore  had  any  weakness,  it  was  io  tbeir  pride  in 
tbe  Russian  army,  which  was  tb-i  largest  and 
the  most  powerful  in  Europe,  and  of  course  in 
the  world.  If  any  royal  visitor  came  to  St. 
Petersburg,  the  greatest  honor  that  could  be 
shown  him,  was  a  grand  parade  of  the  troops 
stationed  in  and  near  tbe  Capital.  For  miles 
tbe  lines  of  Infantry  spread  over  what  might  be 
called  the  field  of  battle,  interspersed  with  tbe 
Artillery,  that  was  to  thunder  a  welcome  to  tbe 
Kings  or  Emperors  who  had  an  opportunity  to 
compare  these  preparations  with  what  tbe  r  own 
might  be  in  case  of  war.  The  Russian  Cavalry 
is  made  up  largely  of  the  Cossacks,  who  may  be 
said  almost  to  be  born  in  the  saddle,  and  charge 
across  tbe  plain  with  a  fury  that  it  would  seem 
nothing  could  withstand.  These  military  dis¬ 
plays  had  a  double  object :  first  to  entertain  tbe 
royal  visitors  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  the  tremendous  military  ttreegtb 
that  Russia  could  bring  into  tbe  field. 

And  now  it  is  the  master  of  these  hundreds  of 
battalions  that  addresses  himself  to  all  the  rulers 
ol  Europe  to  take  a  step  in  favor  of  universal 
peace  1  It  comes  a o  a  surprise,  and  is  interpreted 
by  some  as  a  snare  to  lead  other  powers  to  be 
off  tbeir  guard,  while  Rursia  strengthens  every 
pof>sible  point  of  offence  and  defence.  “Why  does 
she  not  disarm  herself?”  is  the  cry.  She  does 
not  disband  a  single  regiment,  but  keeps  armed 
to  tbe  teeth,  ao  that  if  she  chose  to  pick  a  quar¬ 
rel  to-morrow,  she  would  have  every  advantage 
over  enemies  which  she  had  lured  into  a  posture 
of  confi  Jence. 

To  this  tbe  answer  is  that  the  policy  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Czar  is  not  so  much  disarmament 
as  to  stop  the  increase  of  armies  and  navies.  As 
to  the  latter  it  is  said  that  Ruesia  is  building 
new  ships  of  war  all  tbe  time,  to  met  t  which 
England  has  to  add  one  battle-ship  to  another, 
so  as  to  be  prepared,  not  only  against  a  single 
foe,  but  (if  it  should  come  to  that),  against 
France  and  Russia  together!  Tbe  explanation 
of  Russia  for  keeping  up  the  full  strength  of 
her  navy,  may  be  that  England  and  Germany 
are  seeking  special  advantages  for  commerce  in 
tbe  Pacific,  along  tbe  coast  of  Eastern  Asia,  in 
which  commerce  she  wishes  to  have  her  share. 

But  leaving  this  aside  we  may  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Czar  from  the  way  he 
has  expressed  himself  in  his  interviews,  notably 
in  a  long  interview  with  Mr.  Stead,  the  well- 
known  English  writer,  which  is  reported  in  full 
in  the  Review  of  Reviews.  Of  coarse  there  have 
been  a  good  many  critics  in  England  and 
America  who  make  light  of  such  interviews. 
A  reporter  does  not  get  bold  of  a  Czar  every  day, 
and  be  is  very  likely  to  magnify  tbe  importance 
of  what  was  said  to  him,  and  ao  it  is  that  the 
public  toss  a-ide  the  “interview”  with  a  lofty 
air  that  any  newspaper  man  should  think  that 
tbe  Cxsr  of  all  the  Ruasias,  should  divulge  bis 
plans  to  an  English  reporter  I 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  fairly  presume 
that  the  Czar  ia  not  a  fool,  and  that  he  would 
not  make  a  false  representation  without  an  ob¬ 
ject.  Nor  was  b'  ’'bliged  by  any  rule  of  Royal 
politeness  to  liat-...  ’mpertinent  questions,  or 
to  rsveal  any  of  tbe  uiate  secrets  of  the  inner 
plan  of  Russia.  But  tbe  isport  given  in  detail 
speaks  for  itself,  and  commends  itself  to  an  in¬ 
telligent  reader  as  a  frank  statement  cf  the 
policy  that  the  Czar  would  pursue  towards  the 
other  Powers  of  Europe  and  towards  the  whole 
civilised  world. 
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But  apart  from  the  generous  opinions  here 
expressed,  this  freedom  in  conversation  with  his 
English  visitor  ehowe  the  Csar  in  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  light,  as  not  always  covering  himself  with 
royalty  as  with  a  garment  He  is  a  sovereign  in¬ 
deed,  but  still  a  human  being,  not  so  exalted  in 
position  that  be  has  no  account  to  give  to  God 
or  to  man  for  the  exercise  of  hie  tremendous 
power.  The  very  fact  that  he  is  so  accessible, 
and  willing  to  re  eive  suggeetione  from  others, 
brings  him  a  little  closer  to  us,  as  standing  on 
the  broad  plane  of  a  common  humanity. 

This  impieesion  is  still  further  enforced  by  a 
more  recent  incident.  He  likes  to  travel  over 
his  vast  Empire,  not  co  much  to  receive  the  hom¬ 
age  of  his  subjects,  as  to  eee  how  they  live,  and 
bring  himself  into  closer  contact  with  all  classes 
of  the  people  over  whom  he  rules. 

A  recent  excursion  brought  him  into  the 
neighborhood  of  Tolstoi,  the  great  writer  of 
Russia,  who,  as  ever  body  knows,  is  not  an 
idolator  of  crowned  heads,  and  baa  a  noble  pride 
in  not  bowing  the  knee  to  kings  and  emperors. 

But  the  Czir  did  not  wait  for  Tolstoi  to  make 
the  advance,  but  at  once  expre.eed  a  desire  to 
see  the  moet  eminent  literary  man  of  hie  Empire, 
which  being  made  known  to  the  latter,  was  re 
ceived,  not  with  obsequious  deference,  nor  with 
a  humble  bending  of  the  knee,  as  if  he  etood 
in  awe  of  hie  sovereign,  but  with  due  courtesy, 
and  yet  with  the  old  Roman  indepacder  ce  of  one 
who  knew  no  master.  The  Ozar  did  not  wait  to 
receive  homage,  but  advancing  at  once  took  the 
grand  old  man  in  his  arms,  and  kitsed  him,  in 
the  Russian  style,  on  his  lips  and  cheeks,  as  if 
be  had  been  bis  own  father  1  Was  this  a  piece 
of  affectation  T  playing  as  on  a  stage,  where  he 
had  the  whole  Empire  for  spectators  ?  Some 
may  so  regard  it,  but  for  our  part  we  like  to 
look  upon  its  manly  and  generous  side. 

Putting  all  tbeee  indications  together,  we  ven¬ 
ture  the  hope  that  the  Czar  of  Russia  does  not 
aspire  to  be  a  great  warrior,  leading  hie  armies  to 
battle  and  to  victory,  but  that  hts  highest  am¬ 
bition  is  to  be  the  father  of  hie  people  Happy 
indeed  will  it  be,  not  only  for  hie  own  country 
and  for  Europe,  but  for  nations  and  peoples  of 
both  hemispheres,  as  it  will  teach  the  world 
that  true  glory  follows  not  in  the  track  of  war, 
but  in  the  open  way  of  justice  and 'of  peace. 

H.  M.  F. 


A  tiOYERNOR  THAT  MEANS  TO  GOVERN. 

It  is  delightful  to  find  that  our  new  Governor, 
having  been  elected  to  his  high  position  by  the 
people  of  this  State;  and  having  been  duly  in¬ 
augurated,  and  taken  the  oath  of  office ;  intends 
to  let  the  people  know  that  be  is  not  to  be 
merely  a  figure-bead  stuck  on  the  bow  of  the 
ship  of  State,  but  a  real  Governor  who  bolds 
himself  responsible  for  good  government  As  a 
beginning,  be  has  put  a  stop  to  the  tricks  of 
politicians,  who  have  hitherto  smuggled  bills 
through  the  Legislature  in  the  closing  days  or 
even  the  closing  hours,  of  the  session,  when 
there  is  no  time  to  examine  them  carefully.  This 
is  what  is  sometimes  called  “sneak  legisla¬ 
tion,"  that  is,  legislation  by  trick  I  On  this  our 
new  Governor  has  put  the  iron  foot  of  a  Rough 
Rider,  by  announcing  at  the  very  beginning 
that  any  attempt  at  that  sharp  practice  will  be 
checkmated  by  the  bill  being  thrown  aside  with 
out  even  a  consideration.  He  will  not  even  talk 
about  it,  but  throw  it  into  the  waste  basket,  to 
wait  till  another  eeeeion,  when  it  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  acted  upon  with  due  deliberation. 

The  reporter  for  The  Herald,  writing  from 
Albany,  says: 

“As  a  result  of  a  conference  between  Governor 
Roosevelt  and  the  leading  republican  members 
of  the  Legialature,  a  policy  was  adopted  to  day 
which,  if  adbeied  to,  will  put  an  end  to  ‘sneak’ 
legielation  and  almoet  drive  the  lobby  out  of 
business. 

“Rules  of  the  Legislature requiie  that  allpor 


tiona  of  billa  which  change  existing  laws  shall 
he  italicized.  Heretofore  this  rule  has  been 
violated,  and  its  violation  has  been  winked  at 
by  officials  of  both  houses,  by  the  State  Printer 
and  by  the  Governor. 

“Unless  this  matter  iz  italicized  it  is  frequently 
impossible  to  tell  what  a  bill  does.  Thus  bills 
have  been  put  through  the  Legislature  without 
any  public  discussion  whatever  and  without  any 
one  kLOwing  what  their  merits  or  demerits  were, 
if  the  persons  acting  iu  co  operation  with  the 
lobby  on  the  fioor  be  excepted. 

“Instance after  instance  of  the  way  safeguards 
are  broken  down  in  order  that  somebody  may 
make  millions  of  dollars  might  be  cited.  In 
stead  of  being  put  in  italics,  amendments  that 
are  important  are  put  in  common  type,  and  not 
one  man  in  a  thousand,  unless  he  be  familiar 
with  legislative  practice,  would  know  that  the 
bill  made  any  change  in  the  existing  law  at  all. 

“An  end  is  to  be  put  to  these  dark  lantern 
methods.  Tbe  Governor  has  pledged  himself  to 
Senator  Ellsworth  and  Speaker  Nixon  to  veto 
every  bill  that  is  passed  unless  the  new  matter 
which  it  contains  is  underscored,  so  that  public 
attention  may  be  called  to  it. 

“Another  important  announcement  was  made 
respecting  legislation,  also  the  outgrowth  of  a 
conference  between  the  G.^vernor  and  the  repub¬ 
lican  leaders,  that  the  Governor  will  veto  all 
billa  of  a  special  or  local  character  unless  they 
are  passed  and  sent  to  him  within  the  next 
eight  weeks. 

“This  will  be  a  blow  at  vicious  and  worthless 
legislation  the  like  of  which  has  never  been 
known  in  this  State  "  H.  M.  F. 


THK  DAY  OF  PBAVER  FOR  COLDEOES. 

Next  Thursday,  January  26th,  is  the  day  ap 
pointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  of  prayer  for 
colleges  and  schools.  Originally  it  was  a  day 
of  prayer  for  those  in  schools  and  colleges  to  the 
end  of  raising  up  a  pious  and  worthy  ministry 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  is  still  the 
chief  object  in  view,  though  the  scope  has  been 
enlarged  beyond  denominational  bounds,  and  in¬ 
deed  with  no  regard  to  them. 

The  family,  the  church,  tbe  devout  teacher 
and  professor,  and  the  youth  whom  they  teach 
remain  in  the  fore-front  of  tbe  picture,  but 
there  stretches  away  the  vast  numbers  that  are 
being  educated  throughout  the  States.  Secre¬ 
tary  Hodge  estimates  that  one  hundred  thousand 
students  are  now  enrolled  in  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  tbe  country.  Many  of  these  are  for 
both  sexes,  but  in  addition  there  are  143  colleges 
for  women,  alone,  with  17,534  pupils.  And  then 
there  is  yet  our  great  school  population  reckoned 
as  nearly  seventeen  millions  of  the  eons  and 
daughters  of  the  Republic,  of  whom  not  one  is 
yet  confirmed  in  a  course  of  crime.  Could  they 
be  preserved  from  wrong  coursee  a  little  longer, 
becoming  confirmed  in  well  doing  by  both  pre¬ 
cept  and  example  on  the  part  of  their  teachers, 
our  reformatories  and  prisons  would  begin  to 
empty  I 

Many  of  our  schools,  and  even  colleges,  are 
far  from  ideal  institutions;  but  nonetheless  tbe 
church  is  not  to  grow  lax  or  in  any  wise  dis¬ 
couraged.  Nowhere  else  in  all  the  world  as  here 
in  America,  is  there  such  a  great  body  of  youth 
surrounded  by  circumstances  so  favorable,  in 
the  process  of  education  which  will  fit  them  to 
become  worthy  men  and  women. 

Their  great  number,  tbe  large  provision  that 
has  been  made  for  them,  while  they  are  still 
under  parents  and  instructors,  lifts  them  into  a 
sphere  of  hope  and  possibility,  that  ought  to  stir 
the  whole  church  to  prayer  for  the  young  men 
and  women  who  are  soon  to  come  upon  tbe 
stage,  whose  education  and  religious  training 
will  determine  tbe  fate  of  the  next  generation. 


THE  FREE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  STATE. 

Tbe  growth  of  out  educational  system  as  shown 
by  the  annual  volumes  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  is  something  to  make  a  patriot 
rejoice.  Tbe  summary  is  inspiring.  Schools 
multiply  everywhere,  attendance  increases,  ex¬ 
penditures  increase  with  results  that  are  ade¬ 
quate  and  even  surprising.  Tbe  growth  of  our 
higher  schools  keeps  pace  with  the  expansion  of 
the  free  primary  schools.  The  great  universi¬ 
ties  are  fed  from  tbe  increase  of  pupils  that  pass 
from  tbe  public  schools  into  the  secondary  grade 
and  thence  to  the  higher.  The  graduates  of  the 
high  schools  increase  really  faster  than  the  grad¬ 
uates  from  our  universities.  An  education,  the 
highest  and  best  in  the  land  is  now  virtually 
within  tbe  reach  of  any  aspiring  youth.  Facili¬ 
ties  have  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  offered.  It  is  to-day  easier  for  a  poor 
man’s  son  to  go  through  Columbia  than  to  main¬ 
tain  himself  at  a  local  College  thirty  years  ago. 

The  interest  in  education  increases  also; 
study,  culture,  intellectual  employment,  popu¬ 
larize  themselves,  become  domesticated  in  many 
of^the  people.  This  is  directly  due  to  tbe  excel¬ 
lence,  the  growing  efficiency  of  our  public  schools. 
Teachers  are  yearly  of  a  higher  grade ;  instruc- 
'  tion  is  more  and  more  scientific  and  intelligent. 
The  aim  of  it  is  higher ;  tbe  old  limit  of  tbe 
“three  R’e"  is  lost  in  the  broadening  horizon. 
For  the  rural  eohool  has  caught  tbe  spirit  of  tbe 
town  and  city  schools ;  the  teachers  of  each  are 
similarly  educated.  So  the  training  of  teachers 
in  large  Normal  schools,  eecures  the  highest 
style  and  spirit  of  instruction  for  all.  Some  of 
the  finest  teachers  prefer,  for  personal  reasons, 
to  be  employed  in  the  country  school.  The  best 
public  schools  are  not,  therefore,  limited  to 
large  towns;  tbe  beet  high  schools  may  be.  Yet 
the  constituency  of  these  high  schools  is  large 
because  rural  schools  have  led  up  to  their  doors. 
The  teacbev  who  is  himself  trained  brings  hie 
pupils  with  him  to  the  highest  outlook.  The 
advance  guard  of  our  civilization  to  day  is, 
not  the  loosely  organized  Sunday  school  corps, 
nor  the  newly  enlisted  Endeavor  companies,  but 
tbe  grand  army  of  the  public  schools,  millions 
in  number,  with  six  hundred  thousand  high- 
ecbool  students  and  their  splendid  staff  of  teach¬ 
ers  whose  record  is  on  tbe  coming  race,  the  pages 
of  the  future  commonwealth. 

The  free  ecboole,  then,  are  our  special  pride ; 
they  are  more.  The  destiny  of  the  State  is  in 
their  keeping.  Tbe  city  that  cripples  tbe  echocle 
smites  its  own  prosperity.  The  State  that 
neglects  the  schools  puts  a  stigma  on  itself  and 
a  stopper  on  its  progress  and  prosperity.  The 
call  to-day  is.  Educate !  educate  I  College  and 
universities  are  receiving  princely  endowments; 
special  schools  multiply.  But  the  beginnings  of 
all  growth,  the  sources  of  all  stable  strength,  are 
in  the  free  schools  in  every  township  and  terri¬ 
tory  of  tbe  land,  every  city  and  island  and  archi¬ 
pelago  to  which  our  sovereignty  extends,  or  our 
mission  from  heaven  and  humanity  shall  call. 

_  R.  A.  S 

Cornell  University  would  seem  to  be  a  nursery 
of  diplomats  Our  Berlin  Ambassador,  Andrew 
D.  White,  was  at  one  time  President  of  Cornell, 
acd  now  a  successor,  President  Schurman,  is  to 
be  Chairman  of  tbe  President’s  able  Philippine 
Comniiesion  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
away  back  in  tbe  days  of  tbe  People’s  Ct  l.ege  it 
was  the  late  Maine  Senator,  Mr.  Morrell,  who 
was  the  first  to  move  in  Congress  for  the  setting 
apart  of  wild  lands  for  the  endowment  of  that 
institution— tbe  whole  later  on  reverting  to 
Cornell  University.  A  Presbyterian  minister. 
Rev.  Mr.  Mann,  resident  in  Havana,  New  York, 
and  an  early  acquaintance  of  the  Senator,  was 
very  urgent  and  efficient  in  tbe  matter 

The  paper  on  “Physical  Preparat  on  for  the 
Pulpit,"  on  page  22,  is  a  carefully  prepared  arti¬ 
cle,  by  one  who  has  reaped  tbe  high  advantage 
of  the  rather  strict  procedure  recommended. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


January  19  1899. 


“  THOU  SHALT  NOT  CONSUME  THINE 
HEAKT.” 

We  are  indebted  to  the  brilliant  "Temple 
Talker"  of  Denver  for  a  new  netting  of  this  old 
Egyptian  eommandment  It  Beeme  needful  in 
the  adjustment  of  burdens  for  the  march  across 
another  year.  Regrets  moat  be  left  behind; 
worries  should  have  no  place  in  the  new  outfit. 

In  hie  march  with  the  Sirdar  to  the  Sudan, 
Stevens  describes  the  loading  of  the  camels  by 
the  Arab  packers ;  the  selections,  adjustments  at 
the  start,  and  the  dropping,  discarding  as  the 
struggle  through  the  desert  grows  strenuous 
and  bitter.  The  doctrine  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty- seventh  Psalm  is  a  help  to  judicious 
shifting  of  our  loads.  It  is  that  Qod  wakes  and 
works  while  we  sleep.  He  hushes  His  beloved 
to  sleep,  aa  a  mother  hushes  her  child,  that  she 
may  do  while  it  sleeps  what  its  comfort  and 
welfare  demand.  God  gives  us  sleep  that  He 
may  do  some  greater  thing  for  us  in  a  beyond 
our  sleep.  The  Hebrew  text  is  fuller  and  signi¬ 
fies  that  we  receive  re-inforcements,  like  a  be¬ 
leaguered  city,  in  the  night.  The  world  is 
changed,  made  new  for  us  after  a  night’s  sleep. 

"Night  and  sleep  and  rest  I"  Theae  are  our 
defences  against  the  onsets  of  regret  and  worry 
that  "consume  the  heart,"  take  the  spring  out 
of  our  energy,  leave  us  low  and  poor  in  spirits. 
Night  is  a  check  to  toil,  and  sleep  comes  to  still 
the  brain  and  renew  the  whole  being.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  end  is  rest.  Rest  is  heavenly,  eternal ; 
night  and  sleep  are  incidents.  The  great  Book 
says:  "There  shall  be  no  night  there;"  mean 
ing  that  there  rest  is  not  dependent  on  night ; 
that  where  no  death  is,  there  will  be  no  sleep. 
But  now,  and  till  then,  sleep  is  God’s  gift  to 
His  children  fjr  their  salvation  from  wear  and 
worry  and  worse.  This  time  of  sleep  is  holy ; 
our  early  Christian  fathers  thought  the  bed  a 
sanctuary,  naming  its  four  posts  the  Evangelists. 
They  prayed  with  the  simplicity  of  childhood 
for  companionship  and  divine  care  while  hey 
slept.  They  lay  down  and  slept,  like  the  |Pil 
grim,  and  when  they  waked  they  sang.  Bad 
thoughts  taken  to  bed  with  us  give  a  sorry 
awaking;  to  rise  up  unhappy,  irritable,  dispir¬ 
ited,  is  to  confess  not  only  illness  of  body,  but 
the  company  of  evil  spirits  all  the  night.  The 
cleansing  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  all  distrusts, 
doubts,  fears,  hatreds,  grudges,  murmurings  and 
complaints,  is  a  duty  that  goes  before  rest. 
"Oast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord  1"  "Let  not  the 
sun  go  down  on  your  wrath."  "First  be  rec¬ 
onciled  with  thy  brother  I"  Carry  no  ungener¬ 
ous  thoughts  to  your  bed  and  cares  will  not  haunt 
your  sleep.  The  unforgiving  spirit  makes  the 
hardest  pillow. 

But  our  greatest  danger  is  doubt.  The  secret 
distrust  of  God's  special  care  is  consuming  the 
heart  of  many  who  try  to  believe.  This  is  self- 
torture;  for  our  faith  is  a  gift  from  Him  who 
giveth  sleep.  Say  not,  "1  cannot  believe;"  for 
it  is  not  true.  To  put  yourself  into  God’s  arms 
like  a  little  child  is  as  easy  as  to  fall  asleep ;  only 
you  must  not  cherish  a  bad  thing  in  your  heart. 
Put  that  secret  thing  out  of  the  door  and  God’s 
angels  of  peace  and  rest  will  come  in  to  stay. 

In  his  book,  "The  Mystery  of  Sleep,"  Jo  n 
Bigelow  writes  under  the  thesis  of  the  old  philos¬ 
ophers:  "The  night  time  of  the  body  is  the  play 
time  of  the  soul."  It  has  a  place  in  all  re¬ 
ligions;  this  instinct  of  immortality  risicg  tri¬ 
umphant  over  even  the  final  sleep.  The  line 
like  opening  into  the  King’s  chamber  of  the 
Egyptian  pyramid  was  a  soul  pathway  outward 
from  the  sleeping  duet.  Too  many  of  our  bed 
chambers  have  no  out-let  for  the  spirit’s  flight 
toward  heaven.  We  shut  out  the  stars  because 
of  sins.  The  great  night-sorrows  from  which 
men  and  women  fiy  to  suicide,  despair,  frenzy, 
defiance  of  all  goodness  and  faith,  are  self-in¬ 
flicted  ;  they  smother  their  souls  in  sepulchres 
of  doubt.  They  thrust  out  Christ  for  other 
company.  Their  souls  are  like  the  troubled 


sea  when  it  cannot  rest.  Yet  just  without,  here 
now,  there  tapping  on  the  casement  is  He  call¬ 
ing:  "Come  unto  me  and  rest  I" 

“  Sleep,  monrnfnl  heart !  and  let  the  past  be  past; 

Sleep,  happy  soul  I  all  life  will  sleep  at  last. 

To  sleep  1  to  sleep  I” 

_  R.  A.  S. 

THE  GREEK  CHURCH  IN  AEASKA. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  does  not  take  the  attack 
of  the  Greek  Church  Bishop  Nicholas,  seriously 
to  heart.  He  gives  him  credit  for  sincerity,  but 
hie  knowledge  is  very  deficient.  In  conclueion, 
however.  Dr.  Jackson  says: 

"The  greatest  enemies  to  public  schools  in 
Alaska  are  the  priests  of  the  Greek  Church. 
They  have  even  imprisoned  boys  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  schools.  They  do  not  want  their  chil 
dren  to  learn  English  for  fear  they  may  leave  the 
Greek  congregation.  However,  the  cause  of  the 
Greek  priests  in  Alaska  is  dying.  They  are  not 
citizens,  but  are  sustained  by  the  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  have  been  required  to  renew  their 
oaths  of  allegiance  every  time  there  has  been  a 
change  of  Ruseian  authority.  For  the  support  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  the  territory  the  Russian 
government  pays  annually  the  sum  of  160.000. 
Their  work  is  not  progressing,  acd  my  opinion 
is  that  twenty  five  years  hence  will  see  the  end 
of  the  Greek  Church  in  Alaska." 


RECORD  OF  ATTENDANCE  OF  SUNDAY 
8CH001.  SCHOLARS. 

In  one  of  our  suburban  Presbyterian  Churches 
it  has  been  the  custom,  for  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  for  one  of  its  members,  (for 
merly  and  for  many  years  the  Superintendent  of 
the  school, )  to  present  at  each  Christmas  Festi¬ 
val  a  prize  to  such  of  the  scholars  aa  had  been 
in  attendance  at  every  session  of  the  schcol  dur 
ing  the  year.  As  a  rule,  the  prize  consisted  of 
either  a  Bible,  or  some  interesting  book  of  his 
tory  or  travel. 

Some  years  ago  be  presented  to  a  boy,  (who  is 
now.a  man, )  a  prize  each  year  for  thirteen  con¬ 
secutive  years,  and  at  the  last  Christmas  Festi¬ 
val  he  presented  a  prize  to  a  girl  who  had  not 
missed  a  session  for  nine  years  consecutively, 
and  to  another  (her  sister)  who  had  attended 
consecutively  for  eight  years. 

There  is,  in  the  Sunday-school  referred  to,  a 
session  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  Can  any  Sun¬ 
day  school  beat  these  records  ?  R,  P.  C. 

Thoeewho  are  interested  in  Missions  in  India, 
and  those  who  wish  to  have  the  means  of  com 
municating  direct  with  leading  Indian  Chris¬ 
tians,  who  are  among  the  most  enterprising  peo¬ 
ple  in  that  great  Empire,  will  be  glad  to  know 
a  "Directory  of  Protestant  Indian  Christians" 
is  being  prepared  by  Mr.  S  Modak,  one  of  the 
most  infiuential  Indian  Christ  An  leaders  con 
nected  with  the  Marathi  Mission  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board.  The  Directory  is  to  contain  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  leading  Indian  Cbris- 
t  ans  throughout  India ;  brief  sketches  of  the 
important  work  undertaken  and  done  by  the 
more  eminent  ones;  lists  of  Indian  Christian 
Associations;  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions  ;  Young  People’s  Societies  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  ;  their  oflBce  bearers,  strength ;  Christian 
educational  institutions,  (especially  industrial 
and  medical  schools  for  Indian  Christians) ;  lists 
of  churches  and  especially  self-supporting  ones; 
classified  lists  of  Indian  Christian  ministers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  merchants,  trades¬ 
men,  those  who  have  visited  foreign  countries, 
editors,  authors,  government  and  mission  em¬ 
ployees;  laws  specially  applicable  to  Indian 
Christians,  stc. 

Though  the  Directory  will  not  be  ready  till 
about  the  middle  of  this  year,  yet  the  edition 
will  probably  be  a  limited  one,  and  orders  may 
wisely  be  sent  soon.  The  Directory  can  be  had 
by  buying  at  any  poet  ofiSce  a  British  money 
order  for  one  dollar,  payable  to  Mr.  S.  Modak, 
Ahmedoagar,  India. 


A  SUGGESTION  FROM  A  LAYMAN. 

While  so  many  Christians  are  praying  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  for  forgiveness  of  the  sins- 
of  the  past  and  to  be  kept  from  further  sins,  it 
seems  to  me  that  one  of  our  greatest  sins  is 
withholding  from  the  cause  of  Christ  so  much 
of  what  He  has  given  us.  The  cause  of  Christ 
cannot  be  advanced  properly  without  money.  If 
every  Christian  gave  weekly  "as  the  Lord  has 
prospered  him,"  the  millennium  would  not  be 
far  off.  Recently  the  church  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  took  up  its  annual  collection  for  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Board.  The  pastor  compli¬ 
mented  bis  people  on  the  amount,  but  it  seems 
to  me  ridiculously  small  when  a  church  gives 
annually  only  an  average  of  about  thirty  cents 
per  year  for  each  member  to  Foreign  Missions. 
Christ  says  to  us,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
etc.,”  and  we  practically  reply,  "We  prefer 
to  remain  in  our  comfortable  homes,  but  we  will 
give  two-thirds  of  one  cent  each  per  week  to 
send  others  to  do  His  work."  I  have  never  be¬ 
fore  thought  how  mean  we  are.  These  figures 
astounded  me.  I  believe  the  hearts  of  most 
Christians  are  all  right  and  many  withhold  be- 
cauce  they  feel  that  the  amount  they  can  give  is 
so  small.  They  grow  careless  and  give  much 
less  than  they  can  afford.  Our  church  takes  up 
a  collection  monthly  for  some  special  Board  or 
object,  and  a  weekly  collection  to  supplement 
the  pew  rente  for  church  expenses.  I  think  that 
when  the  people  are  able  to  do  so,  the  pew  rents 
should  be  increased  enough  to  pay  all  the  church 
expenses,  and  that  all  tbs  weekly  offerings 
should  be  appropriated  to  tha  various  objects  to 
which  the  monthly  collections  have  been  given. 
To  be  divided  weekly  in  such  proportion  to  each 
object  aa  the  church  or  its  officers  may  decide. 

One  church  furnishes  each  member  with  fifty- 
two  envelopes,  dated  consecutively  for  each  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  year.  A  constant  reminder  of  what 
we  should  do.  This  plan  is  new  to  me  and  I  am 
delighted  with  it.  I  believe  that  every  church 
member  should  agree  to  furnish  not  less  than 
ten  cents  per  week  for  missions,  etc.,  and  say, 
"If  I  cannot  afford  to  give  it  myself  I  will 
solicit  from  friends  and  others  who  are  not 
church  members.  There  are  many  such  who 
would  willingly  assist  an  earnest  Christian  to 
help  the  cause  of  Christ.  If  every  church  mem¬ 
ber  would  furnish  not  less  than  ten  cents  per 
week,  the  total  would  be  enormous.  It  is  less 
than  we  pay  for  daily  papers.  I  have  heard  it 
said,  that  "the  weekly  collections  should  go 
toward  the  church  expenses  and  we  catch  a  good 
many  dollars  from  visitors."  Now  we  invite 
the  people  to  church  and  ask  them  to  help  pay 
tie  expenses.  We  invite  friends  to  visit  us  at 
ojr  homes,  but  we  do  not  ask  them  to  contribute 
to  our  household  expenses  So  I  say  again  I 
think  the  pew  holders  should  pay  all  church  ex¬ 
penses  and  have  our  visitors  at  church  under¬ 
stand  that  their  contributions  go  for  the  general 
cause  of  Christ.  Lavhan. 

The  able  article  on  "The  Religious  Care  of  the 
Criminal,"  contributed  to  The  Evangelist  by 
George  S.  Mott,  D.D  ,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
the  past  autumn,  we  are  glad  to  notice,  has  been 
published  in  a  neat  pamphlet  by  Mr.  John  Way, 
Jr.,  President  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  County  Workhouse.  The  pamphlet  in¬ 
cludes  the  high  indorsement  of  that  experienced 
Superintendent,  Elisha  M.  Carpenter.  Mr.  Way 
will  send  a  copy  to  any  ore  desiring  it  and  in¬ 
closing  postage.  His  address  is  Sewickley^ 
Pennsylvania _ 

THE  AUBURN  MID-WINTER  CONFERENCE 
Jan.  25th.2lith. 

Praying  in  penitence. 

We  here  confess  our  sin. 

Onr  Righteousness  and  our  Defence. 

Thy  gracious  work  begin  I 
Bless  all  thy  ways  of  grace. 

The  church,  the  school,  the  home. 

Thy  Word  a  light  to  all  the  race. 

On  earth  Thy  Kingdom  come  I 
O  Glorious  Throne  of  Grace, 

O  Interceding  One; 

This  looking  into  Jesus’s  face  I 
The  face  of  God’s  dear  Son. 

Erib,  January,  18«).  E.  D.  V. 
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GOSPEL  MISSION  TO  THE  TOMBS. 

Doa*  Prison  Work  Pnj  ? 

By  Chaplain  Munro. 

People  frequenty  aek,  Does  it  pay  to  keep  a 
'miaaionary  in  the  Tomba  for  the  sake  of  giving 
encouragement,  sympathy  and  advice  to  the  poor 
unfortunates  behind  prison  bars  f  The  beet  way 
to  answer  that  question  is  to  present  a  few  fresh 
facts  and  incidents.  These  cases  I  will  vouch 
for.  Not  only  that,  but  I  will  produce  some  of 
these  men  and  they  will  apeak  for  themselves,  as 
to  how  they  were  reached  while  they  were  behind 
prison  bare.  1  do  not  wonder  that  men  of  the 
world  refuse  to  take  much  “stock”  in  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  criminals,  but  am  amazed  to  find  this 
doubt  in  professing  Christians.  A  few  d«ys 
since  a  cold  cynic  told  me  that  it  was  foolish 
to  waste  sympathy  on  men  in  prison,  even 
though  they  were  striving  to  live  a  Christian 
life.  When  such  advice  is  offered  by  a  man  who 
has  little  or  no  faith  in  humanity,  1  ask  myself 
what  would  Jesus  do  in  such  a  case  f  If  He 
were  on  earth  to  day,  would  He  not  lend  a  help 
ing  hand  to  men  and  women  in  the  direst  need  ? 
Would  He  not  visit  jails  and  penitentiaries  and 
urge  His  followers  to  do  BO,  saying,  “Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.”  The  good 
old  Book  tells  us  that  “Qod  despiseth  not  the 
prisoners,”  that  He  “hears  the  sighing  of  the 
prisoner”  in  his  lonely  cell,  and  “looks  down 
frjm  heaven  to  hear  the  groaning  of  the 
prisoner.  ” 

Some  of  the  noblest  characters  in  the  Bible 
were  at  one  time  in  prison,  men  like  Joseph, 
Jeremiah,  John  the  Baptist,  Peter,  James,  John, 
Paul  and  Silas.  It  is  also  said  of  our  blessed 
Lord  that  “He  was  taken  from  prison  and  from 
judKmen^  ” 

So  we  might  mention  Savonarola,  Jerome, 
Hubs,  Calvin,  John  Knox,  Bunyan,  Hamilton, 
Hugh  McKail,  Wiehart,  and  hundreds  of  others, 
all  of  whom  endurea  imprisonment  before  they 
went  to  their  martyrdom. 

Does  it  pay  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  pris- 
oaers?  Read  the  following  and  judge  for  your¬ 
self:  A  few  Sundays  ago  I  found  a  man  be¬ 
hind  the  bars  who  had  been  a  drunkard  for 
many  years.  His  family  and  home  were  in  a  sad 
state  of  destitution,  because  he  drank  everything 
he  made— even  the  clothes  off  his  back  I  I  made 
a  personal  investigation  of  bis  case  and  found 
that  everything  he  said  was  true.  When  drunk 
he  was  a  madman  and  terrorized  not  only  his 
own  family,  but  all  in  the  tenement  where  he 
lived.  Hie  friends  expected  that  he  would  end 
his  days  in  the  Potter’s  Field  in  a  drunkard’s 
grave.  Seemingly  there  was  no  hope  for  him. 
But  on  the  last  Sunday  of  the  old  year  this  man 
gave  himself  to  Jesus  and  has  been  living  a 
Christian  life  ever  since.  On  the  day  after  he 
made  this  surrender,  he  was  in  a  mission  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city.  When  the  meeting  was 
thrown  open  for  testimonies,  this  man  who  had 
been  a  drunkard  for  over  twenty  years  arose  and 
said  that  by  the  help  of  God  he  had  become  a 
Christian,  and  from  now  he  meant  to  go  on 
serving  ihe  Lord  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  fur 
tber  asked  them  to  pray  for  him  that  be  might 
be  faithful.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  frequent 
attendant  on  the  means  of  grace  on  week  days 
as  well  as  Sunday,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  the 
lady  missionary  informed  me  that  he  brought 
some  of  his  children  to  the  Sunday-school.  Last 
Sunday  I  was  in  this  man’s  home  and  heard  him 
pray  for  himself.  Only  the  grace  of  Qod  could 
change  him  as  he  is  to  day — ail  in  lees  than  a 
month. 

Hare  is  another  caie  in  the  Tomba  of  one 
who  was  a  thief :  We  were  holding  the  regular 
service  on  Sunday  morning  when  he  said  God 
spoke  to  him  and  told  him  to  surrender  then 
and  there  as  that  was  bis  last  chance.  He 
dropped  on  his  knees  and  gave  himself  to  the 
Lord.  He  sent  me  a  touching  letter,  magnify¬ 


ing  the  goodness  of  God  in  saving  a  poor  wietch 
like  him.  I  showed  this  letter  to  Dr.  Field  of 
The  Evangelist,  who  can  vouch  for  it.  (Qod 
bless  the  Doctor  for  his  broad  Christian  sympa¬ 
thy  for  the  poor  prisoners.)  This  man  can 
hardly  speak  of  the  wonderful  change  in  his  life 
without  sobbing.  His  salvation  is  indeed  a 
miracle  of  grace. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Warden  Hagan  I  am 
permitted  as  chaplain  to  go  within  the  bars  and 
get  at  some  of  those  men  at  “short  range.  ’’  The 
other  Sunday  morning  I  was  on  my  knees  with 
several  men  who  have  stood  high  socially,  but 
have  since  suffered  the  pangs  of  hell  through 
strong  drink.  I  cannot  go  into  details.  1  shall 
only  Bay  a  word  about  each  one. 

The  first  man  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister.  He  has  a  beautiful  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter  not  five  miles  from  the  City  Hall.  On  Sat 
urday  he  left  home  with  160  in  his  pocket  and 
ended  in  the  Tombs  among  a  lot  of  drunken 
disorderlies  with  five  cents  I  When  he  came  to 
himself  he  sobbed  and  covered  his  face  in  shame. 
He  was  fallen  low,  but  we  presented  the  old 
Gospel  to  him  and  urged  him  to  accept  Christ, 
who  alone  can  save  him. 

Another  man  who  sat  opposite  was  a  graduate 
of  a  Jesuit  College  in  Cacada.  Poor  fellow  1 
drink  had  brought  him  to  the  gutter.  He  was 
bleeding,  battered  and  torn,  as  if  he  had  been 
in  battle  We  urged  him  to  accept  Jesus. 

The  last  person  we  shall  mention  is  a  railroad 
man  from  the  West.  He  had  been  on  a  hard 
“drunk”  for  several  months.  He  has  a  Chris¬ 
tian  wife  and  dear  children  in  a  Western  city. 
He  has  stood  high  in  railroad  circles  and  had  a 
salary  of  |4  000  a  year.  When  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  like  to  be  a  Christian  and  be  delivered 
from  the  power  of  the  devil  and  strong  drink,  he 
replied,  “It  is  too  late  for  me  !  I  cannot  be  a 
Christian  I”  and  broke  into  tears.  I  talked  to 
him  kindly  and  after  a  little  while  he  was  on 
his  knees  praying  for  himself.  I  don’t  want  to 
say  very  much  about  this  man  at  present.  I 
may  tell  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  more 
abaut  him  another  time.  But  God  can  reach 
him  or  the  worst  criminal  in  the  land. 

I  have  only  given  a  few  cases  out  of  many. 
There  are  hundreds  where  only  a  kind  word  of 
sympathy  has  been  offered  and  a  prayer  uttered 
— the  results  will  only  be  known  when  we  stand 
before  the  great  white  throne  I  The  reader  can 
now  answer  for  himself  the  question.  Does  prison 
work  pay  f 

In  conclus  on,  let  me  say  our  Society  is  greatly 
in  need  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  work.  We  are 
nearly  1700  in  debt  that  must  be  paid  before  the 
fiscal  year  closes,  which  wil-  be  in  a  few  weeks. 
Will  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  kindly  re¬ 
spond  to  this  appeal  and  send  their  contributions 
at  once  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr,  George  E.  Sterry, 
79  Pine  street.  New  York.  Do  what  you  can, 
but  do  it  without  delay.  Then  it  may  be  said 
of  you,  “I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me.” 
If  anybody  would  like  to  give  the  chaplain  any 
small  gifts  of  money  to  help  needy  cases  as  they 
arise,  he  will  gladly  use  it  and  report  how  it  is 
spent.  If  any  person  desires  information  of  any 
kind  regarding  the  work  and  will  write  me  at 
“The  Tombs,”  corner  of  Centre  and  Leonard 
streets.  New  York  City,  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell 
anything  I  know. 

The  Rev.  Howard  A.  Johnston,  D.  U  ,  pastor- 
elect  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
is  expected  to  begin  his  work  in  that  pulpit  on 
next  Bunday,  January  22d.  On  Monday  evening, 
23d,  there  will  be  a  reception  in  the  church  par 
lore,  in  welcome  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston.  If 
the  weather  is  at  all  propitious,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  there  will  be  a  large  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  attendance,  for  this  congregation  has  made 
choice  of  a  minister  in  the  prime  of  his  strength, 
whose  record  is  of  tbe  best  as  to  ability  and 
success.  We  respectfully  congratulate  Madison 
Avenue  congregation  on  their  choice,  and  our 
Home  Secretary.  Dr.  Thompson,  on  his  able  suc¬ 
cessor  in  that  important  pulpit. 


UP  IN  THE  LOGGING  CAMPS. 

Dear  Editor:  Again  after  several  months’ 
silence,  I  write  to  yon  regarding  my  work  in  tbe 
Logging  camps.  I  have  been  so  busy  going 
from  camp  to  camp,  there  has  been  but  little 
time  for  writing.  This  is  my  fourth  winter  in 
this  grand  work  and  each  year  I  engage  in  it 
with  more  eagerness  than  the  year  before.  I  am 
more  than  ever  certain  that  Qod  baa  led  me  into 
his  work,  and  that  in  His  own  wise  time  and 
way.  He  will  lead  me  to  see  yet  greater  things  in 
this  unworked  field. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  readers  who  may  not 
nave  read  my  other  articles  in  Tbe  Evangelist, 
I  will  first  describe  the  size  of  tbe  field.  Then 
give  a  short  description  of  my  work  and  some 
of  its  results. 

Lumbering  is  one  of  tbe  main  industries  of 
our  State.  Just  think — within  a  radius  of  one 
hundred  miles  around  Duluth,  there  are  about 
ten  thousand  men  and  boys  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business.  A  large  majority  of  these  go 
to  camp  in  the  fall,  separating  themselves  all 
the  way  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  miles  from 
their  homes.  And  some  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union  and  still  others  from  Canada,  and 
all  looking  for  work.  Let  not  the  reader  think 
that  all  these  men  are  rough  and  ignorant,  for 
of  late  years  many  finely  educated  young  men 
find  their  way  to  tneee  camps ;  men  who  have 
left  their  homes  in  the  East  looking  for  employ¬ 
ment,  but  because  of  the  hard  times  or  other 
reason,  failing  to  find  it,  and  thus  forced  to 
spend  the  winter  in  the  wooda  In  my  short  ex¬ 
perience  of  four  winters,  I  notice  a  great  change 
in  the  class  of  men  engaged  in  these  camps. 
Many  farmer’s  sons  come  to  the  camps  to  earn  a 
little  money  for  the  winter.  There  are  others  of 
course,  who  have  followed  this  life  from  ten  to 
thirty  years  and  perhaps  in  that  time  have  not 
been  inside  of  a  church  a  dozen  times. 

When  we  remember  that  all  of  these  camps  are 
from  ten  to  thirty  miles  from  any  church  or  re¬ 
ligious  organization  whatever,  we  can  readily 
see  how  impossible  it  is  for  these  men  to  attend 
church,  and  that  unless  some  one  will  carry  the 
Gospel  to  them  they  have  no  opportunity  to  hear 
it.  When  1  think  of  the  wonderful  way  I  was 
led  into  this  work  and  see  how  it  has  grown  on 
my  hands  I  cannot  help  but  believe  God’s  band 
is  in  it  all,  and  pray  that  I  may  yet  be  entirely 
engaged  in  this  work.  And  yet,  what  I  am 
doing  is  like  a  drop  of  water  in  the  bucket,  for 
there  are  so  many  camps  that  1  cannot  reach. 
“The  harvest  is  truly  great,  but  the  laborers 
few.” 

This  winter  I  reach  eight  camps  that  have 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  men  in 
each  camp.  I  cannot  commence  to  reach  half 
the  camps  from  which  I  get  invitations;  for 
young  men  whom  I  have  met  in  camp  in  other 
winters  often  write  me  to  come  to  their  camps 
where  they  are  engaged  this  winter.  But  as  1 
believe  it  is  better  to  visit  only  such  camps  as 
I  can  reach,  and  give  them  services  about  every 
two  weeks,  I  have  to  say.  No. 

The  camps  which  I  thus  visit  are  from  ten  to 
sixty  miles  from  my  regular  field.  New  Duluth. 
Four  of  them  are  on  the  St.  Lewis  River,  the 
head  waters  of  Lake  Superior ;  the  others  are 
around  Nickerson  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Pine  Oounty.  1  preach  in  four  camps  each  week, 
thus  giving  the  men  a  service  every  two  weeks. 
I  carry  with  me  hymn-books  and  I  always  find 
several  good  singers  in  sacb  camp  who  can  help 
me  sing.  Then  I  lead  in  prayer,  read  tbe  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  often  give  out  another  hymn,  then 
preach.  Throughout  tha  entire  services  there  is 
the  most  wrapped  attention  paid  by  all  the  men. 
After  serv  cas  I  spend  a  few  momenta  visiting 
with  them.  The  service  commences  about  7  45 
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aod  lasts  till  9,  when  the  lights  are  turned  out, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  these 
men  have  to  rise  about  3.30  A.M.,  for  their 
day’s  work.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  many 
of  them  coming  in  as  late  as  9  o’clock  after  a 
hard  and  long  day’s  work,  too  tired  to  enjoy 
anything  but  rest.  Many  of  them  ask  me  why  1 
never  come  on  Sunday,  but  1  have  to  remind 
them  that  I  have  my  church  to  attend  to  on  that 
day. 

In  my  next  krticle  I  hope  to  be  able  to  illu8~ 
trate,  so  that  my  readers  may  have  a  better  idea 
of  this  work.  The  camps  in  which  these  men 
live  are  made  of  logs ;  one  camp  will  be,  say, 
from  forty  to  sixty  feet  long,  which  is  the  dining 
camp,  on  the  end  of  this  is  built  what  is  called 
the  sleeping  shanty,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
feet  long  and  about  thirty  feet  wide.  On  both 
sides  of  this  there  are  two  tiers  of  bunks  where 
they  rest  for  the  night.  Their  bed  is  a  little  bay 
on  the  boards  and  a  couple  of  blankets.  A  large 
stove  in  the  middle  of  the  camp  keeps  them 
warm.  During  service,  the  men  are  seated  all 
around  the  camp,  some  being  tired  will  lay  in 
their  bunks,  but  all  giving  every  evidence  of 
being  interested. 

Only  a  few  nights  ago,  after  preaching  a  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Prodigal  Son,  a  young  man  told  me 
he  bad  left  home  some  years  before  and  having 
got  into  bad  company,  went  from  bad  to  worse 
till  he  felt  he  had  no  friends.  When  I  asked 
him  about  his  home,  he  said  he  had  not  written 
for  years,  but  promised  he  would  the  very  next 
night.  Another  young  man  whom  I  talked  with 
last  winter,  kept  hie  word,  and  in  the  spring  in¬ 
stead  of  drinking  his  money  away,  returned  home 
where  he  bad  not  been  for  years.  It  was  inter¬ 
esting  to  bear  him  tell  how  much  good  that  visit 
did  him.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
chances  a  man  has  to  do  good  work  among  these 
men.  The  great  temptation  with  them  is  drink, 
although  there  are  many  of  them,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  who  do  not  drink. 

In  the  spring  it  is  a  deplorable  sight  to  see  a 
crew  of  men  come  down  river,  each  man  having 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  dollars,  and  in  a 
few  days,  perhaps  a  few  hours,  not  a  cent  I 
What  they  did  not  spend  was  stolen  by  those  who 
bang  around  the  saloons. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  drive  commences ;  that  is, 
the  great  work  of  floating  the  logs  down  the 
streams  to  the  saw  mills  where  they  are  cut  into 
lumber.  This  lasts  from  five  to  eight  weeks. 

I  have  spent  several  nights  with  the  men  in  the 
spring  on  the  drive.  Their  tects  are  pitched 
along  shore,  just  where  night  overtakes  them,  a 
large  Are  built  and  standing  on  a  stump  of  a 
log,  the  men  all  around  me,  I  have  service. 
And  never  have  I  enjoyed  services  more  than 
these,  as  we  raise  our  voices  in  the  still  night 
air,  in  “Nearer,  my  Uoa,  to  thee,’’  “One  day’s 
march  nearer  home,’’  etc.  It  often  seems  as  if 
all  nature  joined  with  us  in  praising  God,  who 
sends  the  needful  winter  and  the  deep  snows  and 
again  brings  the  beautiful  spring  time,  when 
the  channels  overflow  with  water,  refreshing  the 
whole  earth. 

Another  grand  department  of  this  work  is 
carrying  good  literature  to  these  men.  Many 
kind  friends  who  have  read  my  former  articles 
have  sent  me  much  reading  matter  which  I  carry 
to  these  camps.  The  boys  are  always  glad  to 
receive  it,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thank¬ 
ing  those  dear  friends  who  have  done  so  much  to 
help  me.  It  may  be  that  I  have  not  answered 
their  kind  letters ;  it  is  because  of  so  many  com¬ 
ing  to  band. 

Dear  reader,  pray  for  us  in  this  grand  and 
noble  work.  Pray  that  some  one  who  is  able, 
may  send  the  means  that  I  may  devote  all  of  my 
time  to  this  work.  In  my  next,  I  hope  to  es¬ 
pecially  write  regarding  my  work  at  Nickerson. 

Yours  truly,  F.  E.  Hiqgins, 

Pastor  of  House  of  Hope  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  Duluth,  Minn. 


“  THE  SHOBTEB  CATECHISM  BALLT.” 
Dkab  Evangelist  :  I  was  much  interested  in 
the  account  given  in  The  Evangelist  of  the  15tb 
inst.  of  “The  Shorter  Catechism  Rally,’’  under 
the  direction  of  the  New  York  Presbytery’s  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Sunday  school  Work,  and  believe  it  to 
be  Presbyterian  work  in  the  right  direction — 
indoctrinating  the  children  of  our  Church  by 
laying  a  substantial  and  enduring  foundation 
for  goodly  and  symmetrical  character  building 
The  notice  of  this  work  brought  vividly  to  mind 
a  pleasant  and  profltable  reminiscence  in  my 
early  Home  Missiocary  life,  forty-flve  years  ago, 
when  a  good  Presbyterian  layman  in  Chicago 
made  the  offer  of  a  Bible  to  any  one  West  of  the 
Missifsippi  river,  who  would  recite  the  Shorter 
Catechism  at  one  time  without  missing  a  single 
word.  Two  little  girls  in  my  own  family,  one 
in  her  flfth  and  the  other  in  her  sixth  year  were 
induced  to  compete  for  the  prise,  and  though 
they  did  not  complete  their  task  as  soon  as 
*  the  woman  with  seven  small  children,’’  so  hon¬ 
orably  mentioned,  they  accomplished  the  work 
in  a  few  months,  asking  the  questions  and  an¬ 
swering  them  without  leaving  out  or  misplacing 
a  single  word ;  and  the  Bibles  were  duly  received 
and  prised. 

The  one  in  her  sixth  year  took  here  to  Turkey 
in  her  nineteenth  year  and  out  of  it  began  teach¬ 
ing  the  Word  of  Life  to  the  women  and  girls  of 
Armenia,  soon  catching  their  language  in  song 
and  giving  musical  instruction  and  leading  in 
the  songs  of  the  sanctuary  long  befoie  her  hus¬ 
band  could  preach  in  the  native  languages. 

I  always  regretted  that  the  same  foundation 
from  “The  Shorter  Catechism,’’  had  not  been 
faithfully  laid  in  my  childhood ;  and  in  giving 
religious  instruction  to  that  child  and  other 
children,  I  have  never  found  anything  outside 
the  Word  of  God  easier  to  explain  to  them,  or 
more  helpful ;  and  it  is  still  preferred  in  convey¬ 
ing  religious  light  and  knowledge  to  many  of 
the  diluted  methods  of  the  present  day. 

So  I  say.  all  hail  I  to  a  revival  of  “The  Shorter 
Catechism’’  as  the  foundation  for  wise  master 
building  according  to  the  grace  of  God  still 
given  to  faithful  workers  in  this  part  of  His 
vineyard.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Jones. 

WxLLBSLBT,  Mass.,  Jan.  5,  1899. 

HAMPTON  MEETINGS. 

Hampton  Institute  of  Virginia,  so  well  known 
for  its  success  in  the  industrial  training  of  the 
Negro  and  Indian,  sends  out  its  speakers  and 
singers  again  to  stimulate  a  renewed  interest  in 
its  work. 

Rev.  H,  B.  Friesell  D  D  ,  the  Principal, 
presents  the  work  of  the  School  and  speaks  of 
some  recent  and  important  features  which  have 
been  developed  in  order  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  the  Negro  and  Indian  races. 

He  will  introduce  Mrs.  Laura  Titus,  one  of 
the  early  graduates,  who  will  speak  of  the  in- 
dustr.al  and  social  work  among  the  colored 
women  and  girls  of  the  South.  For  many  years 
Mrs.  Titus  has  been  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  has  more  re¬ 
cently  been  identifled  with  the  Industrial 
School  work  of  the  Slater  Fund  board.  She  has 
thus  been  brought  in  very  cloie  touch  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  homes  of  her  people,  and  is  able  to 
tell  in  a  most  interesting  way  of  their  conditions 
and  needs.  She  will  also  describe  her  work  and 
tell  something  of  the  results  which  she  and 
others  have  been  able  to  accomplish. 

Hampton’s  Indian  work  will  be  represented 
by  another  graduate.  Mifs  Anna  Dawpon  of  Fort 
Berthoid,  North  Dakota.  Shu  tulis  something 
of  her  early  life,  of  her  school  life,  and  how 
after  graduating  she  went  out  to  teach  in  the 
Santee  School.  While  there  she  saw  the  need 
of  work  among  the  Indian  women,  fitted  herself 
especially  for  it,  and  gtoing  out  to  her  own  tribe 
in  North  Dakota,  as  field  matron.  Here  she 
has  been  working  among  the  homes  of  her  people 


for  the  past  three  years,  and  her  story  is  most 
unique  and  interesting.  It  muet  be  heard  to  be 
appreciated. 

It  is  hoped  that  through  these  meetings  that 
many  who  are  now  strangeis  to  the  work  will 
become  interested  enough  to  investigate  it,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  give  it  all  possible  aid. 

Th  s  School  is  preparing  the  youth  of  these 
two  races  to  go  out  among  their  people  and  teach 
them  self-support,  eelf  respect,  and  the  better 
ways  of  living.  Its  object  is  not  to  make  schol¬ 
ars,  but  citizens  worthy  the  best  interpretation 
of  the  name. 

The  meetings  will  beon^Sunday,  January  22d, 

8  P.M  ,  New  York,  Rutgers’  Riverside  Piesby- 
terian  Church,  Boulevard  and  Seventy-third 
street ;  Monday,  January  23d,  8  PM.,  Bloom 
field.  First  Presbyterian  Church;  Friday,  Jan 
uary  27th,  8  P.M.,  Brooklyn,  St.  Ann’s  Episco¬ 
pal  Church;  Sunday,  January  2Sth,  7.:i0  P.M., 
Brooklyn, Lafayette  avenue  Presbyterian  Church  ; 
Wednesday,  February  1st,  8  P.M  ,  Brooklyn, 
Reformed  Church  on  the  Heights,  Pierrepont 
street.  Rev.  J.  D.  Adam ;  Thursday,  February 
2d,  8  PM.,  Poughkeeps  e.  First  Presbyterian 
Church  Rev.  W.  P.  Swartz,  pastor;  Friday, 
February  3d,  8  P.M  ,  Albany,  Madison  Avenue 
Reformed  Church,  Rev.  E.  G.  Selden,  pastor; 
Monday,  February  6th,  8  P.M..  Troy,  Second 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  G.  T  Berry; 
Tuesday,  February  7th,  8  P.M.,  Poughkeepsie, 
Vassar  College ;  Friday,  Febtuary  lOlb,  8PM., 
New  York  City,  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
West  Forty  sixth  street.  Rev  F.  H.  P.  Faunce; 
Sunday,  February  12th,  10  30  A  M.,  Newark, 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  D.  R.  Frazer ; 
Sunday,  February  12th,  7  30  P.M.,  Brooklyn, 
Plymouth  Church,  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott. 

THE  EARNEST  EFFORT. 

By  James  A.  Worden,  D.D. 

That  was  a  moment  of  deep  interest  at  the 
largely  attended  Conference  of  Sabbath-echool 
Workers,  in  Witherspoon  Hall,  when,  impelled 
as  we  believe  by  God’s  Spirit,  by  a  unanimous 
rising  vote  those  Workers  agreed  to  the  motion 
of  Mr.  William  H.  Scott,  “That  this  Confer¬ 
ence  heartily  endorses  the  proposition  of  Or. 
Worden,  to  increase  the  number  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  missionariei  of  our  Church  by  fifty  per 
cent,  before  April  1st,  1901,  and  that  an  earnest 
effort  be  made  to  raise  the  money  necessary  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  additional  missionaries.’’ 

Thus  was  born  the  other  twin  to  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Movement.  The  one  labors  in  the 
schools  already  established  ;  this  reaches  out  into 
the  regions  beyond. 

There  remains  for  us  the  “earnest  effort.’’ 
With  whom  should  the  effort  be  made  ? 

Chiefly  the  churches  and  benevolent  individuals. 
Since  our  pastors  alone  can  lead  their  churches 
to  do  their  part  we  roll  the  responsibility  of  ad¬ 
ditional  offerings  from  churches  upon  the  pas¬ 
tors.  We  know  they  will  respond  nobly  to  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  people.  For  1  am  bold  to  say 
that  there  is  no  call  which  so  touches  Presby¬ 
terian  hearts  as  the  Sabbath  school  Missions  of 
their  own  Church — the  call  to  help  in  rescuing 
children — the  call  of  the  most  aggressive  mis¬ 
sionary  work  of  our  great  missionary  Church. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  churches  wait¬ 
ing  only  a  word  from  their  pastors  to  do  liberal 
things  in  answer  to  this  call. 

There  are  churches  which  now  make  moderate 
offering's,  which  would  be  stirred  by  their  pas¬ 
tor’s  “earnest  effort’’  to  support  their  own  Sab¬ 
bath-school  missionary.  It  is  a  novel  and  stim¬ 
ulating  experience  for  a  congregation  to  realize 
that  they  have  their  own  faithful  representative 
in  the  high  places  of  the  field ;  to  receive  monthly 
reports  of  his  toils,  triumphs  and  trials  as  well, 
and  thus  to  have  their  hearts  beat  responsive  to 
those  on  the  battle-line.  No  method  is  superior 
to  this  for  developing  a  practical  missionary 
spirit. 
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Then  there  are  those  noble  stewards  of  Qod. 

There  are  men  and  women  in  our  beloved 
Ohurcb— as  many  as  in  any  other  denomination 
in  Christendom— to  whom  God  has  given  means, 
and  who  are  conscientiously  striving  to  give  as 
the  Lord  would  have  them,  to  those  objects 
which  will  accomplish  most  good  for  the  outlay. 
Their  hesitation  arises  from  the  feeling  that 
they  cannot  help  all  good  causes,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  wisest  disposition  of  their  gifts. 
To  these  I  beg  the  privilege  of  commending 
Presbyterian  Sabbath -school  Missions. 

Thera  are  several  men  and  women  who,  for 
many  years,  have  each  supported  one  of  our 
Sabbath -school  missionaries.  They  are  without 
exception,  enthusiastically  grateful  at  the  re¬ 
turns  of  their  investment. 

Who  will  this  day  consecrate  himself  or  her¬ 
self  to  a  like  generous  “earnest  effort 

Correspondence  on  this  important  matter  is 
solicited,  and  to  this  I  will  give  my  prompt 
personal  attention. 

Philadblphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  11,  1899. 

AS  LAYMEN  SEE  IT. 

Nbw  York,  January  2, 1899. 
To  THE  Laymen  of  the  Frssbytebian  Church. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  For 
eign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America  desire  to  place 
before  the  business  men  of  the  Church  the  pres¬ 
ent  position  of  the  Church  with  reference  to  the 
work  of  Foreign  Missions. 

A  few  years  ago,  th"  Church  gave  over  11,000,- 
000  for  Foreign  Missions  and  the  work  was  or¬ 
ganised  on  this  scale;  but  the  Church,  although 
growing  in  numbers  and  wealth,  has  for  some 
years  rather  fallen  away  from  this  standard. 
The  financial  depression  of  recent  years  has 
caused  such  a  falling  off  in  receipts  as  to  neces¬ 
sitate  a  most  disastrous  cut  in  the  appropria¬ 
tions,  very  severely  crippling  the  work.  The 
year  just  closed,  the  war  with  Spain  coming 
upon  the  country  almost  unexpectedly,  checking 
the  improvement  in  business  and  causing  a 
heavy  demand  upon  the  people  for  the  care  of 
our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  has  still  further 
curtailed  receipts,  so  that  on  January  1st  when 
about  one  tb'rd  of  the  receipts  are  in,  we  find 
ourselves  with  a  deficit  of  146,375.22. 

With  peace  assured  and  business  again  reviv¬ 
ing,  we  feel  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  the 
case  plainly  to  our  business  men  to  protect  the 
Board  from  a  heavy  deficit  this  year. 

In  every  Foreign  Mission  field  the  outlook  is 
hopeful;  in  every  field  there  are  openings  of 
which  the  Church  should  take  advantage  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  new  responsibilities  coming  upon 
us  as  the  result  of  the  war.  Young  men  and 
women  are  waiting  to  be  sent  to  the  foreign 
field,  and  we  cannot  send  them  for  lack  of  funds. 
It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  these  young  people 
shall  be  sent  and  the  Church  go  forward  in  this 
work.  The  Board  can  only  spend  what  the 
Church  gives  it.  Will  you  put  us  in  funds  to 
do  the  work  ?  Every  cent  that  you  give  goes 
into  the  work.  The  expense  of  executive  ad¬ 
ministration  varies  from  5%  to  6  per  cent. 

We  ask  your  careful  perusal  of  the  abridged 
copy  of  the  annual  report  of  1897-1898,  which  ac¬ 
companies  this  letter.  Faithfully  yours, 

Darwin  R.  James,  Chairman. 

Alexander  Maitland, 

William  E.  Stiqer, 

John  Stewart, 

John  T.  Underwood,  Finance  Committee. 

Charles  P.  Hand,  Treasurer, 

156  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  will 
deliver  an  address,  upon  “The  High  Vocation 
of  Christian  Home  Living”  before  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Association  of  Phillip’s  Presbyterian 
Church,  corner  Madison  avenue  and  Seventy 
third  street,  on  Monday,  January  23d,  at  3  P.M. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  chapel  on  Sev¬ 
enty-third  street,  in  the  rear  of  the  church. 
The  subject  should  appeal  to  alj,  and  a  general 
invitation  is  extended  to  the  public  to  be  present. 


THE  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

By  Rev.  William  S.  Jerome. 

The  poet  Longfellow  tells  us  that 

“  We  may  build  more  splendid  habitations,  .  . 

But  we  cannot 

Buy  with  sold  the  old  associations;” 

and  what  is  true  of  the  old  home,  is  true  of  the 
old  book.  Associations  are  of  slow  growth. 
Like  the  ivy  on  the  wall,  they  testify  to  antiq¬ 
uity,  and  tell  of  scenes  long  since  vanished,  and 
persons  long  since  dead.  How  little  do  we  think 
of  the  associations  which  cluster  around  the 
verses  of  the  Bible,  which  we  daily  read  and 
study.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  almost  every  verse 
in  that  Book  is  encrusted  wilh  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  precious  associations.  The  ivy-covered 
walls  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  remind  the  trav¬ 
eler  of  the  famous  men  «ho  have  walked  these 
courts,  and  the  history  of  England  may  be  read 
in  these  stones,  so  eloquent  of  human  learning 
and  life,  so  suggestive  to  the  student  of  the 
national  history.  So  the  verses  of  our  Bibles 
are  redolent  with  the  names  of  great  and  good 
men,  and  suggestive  of  famous  scenes,  and  great 
events.  If  we  could  but  see  and  know  the  use 
that  has  been  made  of  each  verse,  or  chapter, 
what  a  volume  of  reminiscence  would  be  unrolled 
before  us  I  Every  verse  would  suggest  some 
famous  name ;  every  chapter  would  have  its  spe¬ 
cial  history ;  every  book  its  particular  place  and 
meaning.  No  more  interesting  and  profitable 
book  could  ba  prepared  than  such  a  commentary 
upon  the  Christian  library,  which  should  thus 
give  new  beauty  and  power  to  the  sacred  words, 
by  their  association  with  the  iife  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church. 

But  to  prepare  such  a  work  would  require 
more  time,  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with  his¬ 
tory  than  most  of  us  possess.  What  cannot  be 
perfectly  done,  however,  may  yet  be  imperfectly 
attempted,  and  what  cannot  be  finished  may  yet 
be  begun.  A  collection  of  some  notes  made  upon 
different  Bible  texts  may  perhaps  prompt  fur¬ 
ther  effort  by  others,  and  suggest  a  profitable 
field  of  inquiry  for  the  Bible  student. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  texts  which  have  been 
associated  with  the  conversion  of  eminent  Chris¬ 
tians.  What  an  added  interest  is  given  to  the 
familiar  words  when  we  know  that  through 
them  Qod  brought  to  some  soul  the  message  of 
life.  Among  them  all,  probably,  John  iii.  16 
has  been  most  often  blessed  in  this  way.  The 
famous  Japanese  Christian,  Joseph  Neeeima, 
has  told  us  that,  “When  1  first  read  (the  Word) 
I  knew  that  I  was  a  poor  heathen,  and  not  worth 
much ;  but  then  1  was  somebody,  and  this  said 
‘whosoever,’  so  I  knew  it  meant  me.  From 
that  time  I  have  been  perfectly  happy,  and  have 
had  no  doubts  or  fears.”  The  English  martyr, 
Bilney,  was  converted  by  the  text,  “This  is  a 
faithful  saying,”  (1  Tim.  i.  15).  At  his  first 
reading  of  the  New  Testament,  he  says,  he 
“chanced  upon  this  sentence,  and  it  did  go  ex¬ 
hilarate  my  heart  that  immediately  I  felt  a  mar¬ 
vellous  comfort  and  quiet.  ”  Rom.  xiii.  13  14 
will  always  be  associated  with  the  great  Augus¬ 
tine,  who  in  the  garden  read  these  words,  in 
obedience  to  the  voice  that  spoke  to  him.  And 
“no  further  would  I  read,”  he  says,  “nor  was 
there  need ;  for  instantly  at  the  end  of  this 
sentence,  all  the  shadows  of  doubt  melted  away.  ’  ’ 
And  in  later  times,  who  has  not  heard  how 
Charles  Spurgeon  was  brought  to  the  light,  by 
an  obscure  village  preacher,  preaching  from  the 
text,  “Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved,”  (Is.  xlv. 
22).  Archbishop  Usher,  at  the  age  of  ten  years, 
dedicated  himself  to  Qod  in  response  to  the  call 
of  Rom.  xii.  1:  “I  beseech  you,  therefore,  breth 
ren  .  .  .  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God.”  Augustus  Top- 
lady,  in  a  barn  in  Ireland,  found  Christ  through 
a  sermon  on  Eph.  ii.  13,  “Ye  who  sometimes 
were  afar  off  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of 
Christ.”  Another  Christian  poet.  Cooper,  found 


in  Rom.  iii.  24,  the  words  that  brought  peace  to 
hie  troubled  heart. 

Many  passages  of  Scripture  are  associated  with 
the  deaths  of  God’s  people.  Probably  the  words 
most  often  quoted  on  such  occasions,  are  those 
of  Psalm  xxxi.  5;  “Into  thine  hands  1  commit 
my  spirit.  ’  They  were  the  last  words  of  our 
Saviour,  and  many  of  his  followers  have  fallen 
asleep  with  them  upon  their  lips.  Luther  quoted 
them  three  times,  in  Latin,  in  hie  last  hours. 
Roser  Holland,  one  of  the  Smithfield  martyrs, 
and  the  missionary,  Schwartz,  were  among  those 
who  thus  uttered  their  last  prayer.  The  great 
Whewell  died  repeating  the  words  of  Stephen, 
(Acts  vii.  59):  “Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  ” 
When  Ebenezer  Erskine  was  dying,  the  verse 
that  gave  him  comfort  was  Psalm  xlviii.  14: 
“This  God  is  our  God  forever  and  ever;  He  will 
be  our  guide  even  unto  death.  ”  Psalm  xxxi.  3 
was  repeated  by  Savonarola,  on  his  way  to  the 
stake,  and  the  same  words  comforted  John 
Houghton,  an  English  martyr.  John  Rogers, 
the  first  martyr  of  English  Protestantism, 
chanted  the  Fifty-first  Psalm  as  he  walked 
calmly  to  the  place  of  execution.  Scaliger,  the 
greatest  scholar  of  his  age,  rested  at  last  upon 
2  Cor,  V.  21:  “My  hope,”  he  said,  “reposes 
upon  Him  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be 
made  the  rightousnees  of  God  in  Him.  ”  The 
story  of  the  Crucifixion  in  Matthew  xxvii. 
strengthened  John  Hues,  the  martyr  of  Con¬ 
stance,  and  Bishop  Juxon  read  it  to  Charles  I 
upon  the  scaffold  in  front  of  Whitehall.  Bishop 
Jewell  said,  “Sing me  the  Seventy  first  Psalm,” 
and  the  words,  “Thou  art  my  hope,  O  Lord 
Qod ;  thou  art  my  trust  from  my  youth,  ’  ’  brought 
him  the  needed  strength.  The  last  words  of 
John  Bradford,  the  martyr  were,  “Strait  is  the 
gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto 
life.”  Brave  old  Bishop  Fisher,  on  his  way  to 
the  scaffold,  opened  hie  New  Testament  with  a 
prayer  that  God  would  bring  him  a  message  for 
hie  need,  and  his  prayer  was  answered  in  the 
words,  “This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent”  (John  xvii.  3).  Both 
Bishop  Butler  and  Luther  rested  upon  the 
precious  text.  John  iii.  16,  as  many  another  has 
done  since.  General  Herkimer,  one  of  our  Rev¬ 
olutionary  heroes,  when  mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Oriekany,  read  aloud  on  his  dying  bed, 
the  Thirty-eighth  Psalm,  and  applying  it  to  his 
own  condition,  passed  peacefully  away.  The 
heroic  missionary.  Bishop  Harrington,  like  many 
others,  found  very  precious  in  his  last  hours, 
the  promises  of  the  Psalms.  The  last  entry  in 
his  diary  reads:  “I  was  upheld  by  the  Thirtieth 
Psalm  which  came  with  great  power,  ‘1  will 
extol  thee,  O  Qod,  for  thou  hast  lifted  me  up.  ’  ” 

Other  associations  with  texts  are  those  con 
nected  with  events  of  interest  and  importance. 
We  are  told  that  when  General  Harrison  received 
the  news  of  hie  nomination  for  President,  he 
read  at  family  worship  the  Ninetieth  Psalm. 
And  how  often  that  “Prayer  of  Moses”  has 
expressed  the  thankfulness  and  praise  of  God’s 
people,  none  can  tell.  It  was  chanted  by  John 
Hampden’s  soldiers,  as  they  marched  to  the 
funeral  of  their  great  leader,  and  the  Forty- 
third  Psalm  was  the  accompaniment  to  their  re¬ 
turn.  At  the  opening  of  the  first  Federal  Oon- 
Krese,  the  Thirty-fifth  Psalm  was  read  by  the 
chaplain.  Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  and  all  present 
were  impressed  by  its  appropriateness  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  new  nation. 

When  the  Scotch  General  Assembly  met 
on  the  day  of  the  famous  Disruption,  the 
Moderator,  Dr.  Welsh,  preached  from  the  text, 
Rom.  xiv.  5,  “Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind.”  And  when  Dr.  Chalmers 
preached  before  the  new  Free  Church  Assembly, 
his  text  was  that  promite  of  the  Psalmist  (cxii. 
4),  “Unto  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  the 
darkness.”  With  the  Forty- sixth  Psalm  is  con¬ 
nected  a  story  of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1298, 
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when  the  church  was  invaded  bjr  aavage  Boldiera, 
who  were  disarmed  and  dispersed  by  the  min¬ 
ister’s  repetition  of  the  Psalm,  "Qod  is  ou' 
refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  time 
of  trouble.” 

Another  kind  of  association  with  many  texts 
is  the  use  made  of  them  as  mottoes,  epitaphs, 
and  inscriptions.  None  who  visited  the  Oolum* 
bian  Exposition  will  forget  the  words  of  Jesus 
inscribed  upon  the  peristyle :  ”Ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free” 
{John  viii.  32).  It  was  a  summing  up  of  the 
leeeone  of  the  great  exhibition,  itself  an  evi 
dence  of  man's  desire  to  know  the  truth.  What 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  the  text  on  the 
tomb-stone  of  Robert  Raikes,  the  founder  of 
Sunday-schools— Job  xxix.  11  13.  On  the  grave 
of  Meander,  the  famous  church  historian,  is 
written  1  Oor.  xiii.  12:  “For  now  we  see 
through  a  glass  darkly,  etc.”  The  confession  of 
human  ignorance,  and  the  promise  of  future 
knowledge,  fittingly  mark  the  grave  of  the 
Father  of  Church  History.  The  epitaph  of  the 
gentle  Dean  Stanley  contains  the  words  of 
Psalm  cxix.  96:  “I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  per 
fection;  but  thy  commandooent  is  exceeding 
broad.”  Tne  window  in  memory  of  Thomas 
Arnold,  in  Rugby  chapel,  bears  the  text,  Joiin 
XX.  29:  “Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen 
and  yet  have  believed.  ”  Another  most  appro 
priate  use  of  Scripture  is  the  inecription  upon 
the  facade  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  “in  stream 
ing  London’s  central  roar.”  It  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  Prince  Consort,  and  re 
minds  us,  in  the  words  of  Psalm  xxiv.  1,  that 
*  The  earth  is  the  Lard’s,  and  the  fulness 
thereof.”  Nowhere  is  the  lesson  more'needed, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared,  more  often  forgotten.  The 
inscription  upon  the  reredos  of  Westminster 
Abbey  is  most  suggestive  and  inspiring:  “The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  toe  king¬ 
doms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ”  (Rev. 
xi.  15).  The  epitaph  placed  by  the  Queen  over 
the  grave  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  a  condensation 
of  Prov.  xvi.  13:  ‘  Kings  love  him  that  speaketh 
right”  Another  text  from  Proverbs,  (xv.  7)  is 
written  over  the  grave  of  an  eminent  theologian 
in  this  conntry,  “The  lips  of  the  wise  dispecse 
knowledge.”  The  late  Rev.  William  E.  Knox, 
D  O  ,  of  Elmira,  New  York,  preached  bis  last 
sermon  from  the  text  Heb.  iii,  2,  and  these 
words  form  the  appropriate  inscription  upon 
the  memorial  tablet  in  bis  church,  “Who  was 
faithful  to  Him  that  appointed  him.  ”  Phil.  iv. 
11  has  its  associations  with  Cromwell,  who 
found  in  the  words  comfort  after  the  death  of 
a  child.  The  account  of  Paul’s  shipwreck,  in 
the  twenty  seventh  chapter  of  Acts,  gave  cour¬ 
age  and  cheer  to  Hans  Egede,  the  pioneer  mis 
sionary  to  Greenland.  The  Greek  words  of 
John  ix  4  “The night  cometh, ”  were  inscribed 
upon  Dr.  Johnson’s  watch. 

A  few  other  historical  notes  may  close  this 
imperfect  list.  2  Cor  x  ii.  5  was  the  text  of 
Whitefield’s  last  sermon.  Professor  Blaikie’s 
favorite  text  was  Eph.  iv.  15:  “Speaking  the 
truth  in  love.”  He  used  to  write  it  upon  every 
letter,  and  envelope,  and  always  claimed  that  its 
adoption  by  men  would  soon  bring  the  millen 
nium.  The  motto  of  Dr.  J.  B  Shaw,  the 
famous  Rochester  pastor,  was  Psalm  Ixxi.  16: 
“I  will  go  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God.” 
In  hie  early  ministry  he  was  much  struck  with 
these  words,  and  made  them  the  daily  prayer 
and  purpose  of  his  long  and  useful  life.  In 
William  E.  Gladstone’s  bed-room  hung  an  illu 
minated  text,  which  expressed  the  spirit  of 
trustfulness  which  enabled  him  to  do  his  great 
work  without  regret  or  worry:  “Thou  wilt  keep 
him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
Thee”  (Is.  xxvi.  3).  The  text  of  William 
Carey’s  famous  missionary  sermon,  preached  in 
1792,  was  Is  liv.  2,  From  these  words  he  drew 
the  two  lessons:  “Attempt  great  things  for  God. 
Expect  great  things  from  God  ”  The  words  of 


Luke  vii.  22,  “The  poor  have  the  Gospel 
preached  to  them,  ”  the  text  of  a  sermon  by  Dr. 
Mason,  decided  Gardiner  Spring  to  enter  the 
ministry.  The  dsscription  of  the  mighty  angel 
in  Rev.  xx.  made  upon  Sir  William  Jones,  at 
the  age  of  five  years,  an  impression  that  was 
never  effaced.  Dr.  John  Donne  preached  his 
last  sermon  before  Charles  I.  from  Psalms 
Ixviii.  20:  “Unto  God  the  Lord  belong  the 
issues  from  death.  ’  ’  The  shortest  funeral  ser¬ 
mon  ever  preached  was  that  by  Dr.  William  A. 
Muhlenberg,  over  the  remains  of  his  noble 
parishioner,  R,  B.  Minturn.  The  text  was 
longer  than  the  sermon,  for  it  was  Micah  vi. 
8,  “What  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of 
thee,  etc.,”  and  the  sermon  consisted  of  but 
three  words:  “So  did  he.”  Many  a  man  has 
found  in  Ecclesiastes  ix.  10,  the  motto  of  hie 
life.  It  was  the  text  of  James  Freeman  Clarke’s 
first  sermon,  and  be  then  resolved  to  make  the 
words  the  law  of  bis  whole  life.  Henry  M. 
Stanley  was  another  who  did  with  hie  might 
what  hia  hand  found  to  do.  The  famous  John 
Selden  said  that  “out  of  the  numberless  vol¬ 
umes  he  had  read  and  digested,  nothing  struck 
so  close  to  hie  heart  and  gave  him  such  solid 
hatiefaction,  as  a  single  passage  of  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles.”  The  passage  to  which  he  referred 
was  Titus  ii.  11  14,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the 
great  scholar’s  commendation. 

The  foregoing  instances  may  suggest  how  large 
a  field  is  here  open  to  the  Bible  reader  and 
student.  A  little  thought  in  looking  for  such 
illustrations  of  God’s  Word,  a  little  care  in  re¬ 
cording  them  when  found,  will  in  time  fill  our 
Bibles  with  interesting  and  illuminating  asso¬ 
ciations,  which  shall  give  new  meaning  to  the 
familiar  words,  and  bring  to  the  explanation  and 
enforcement  of  the  Scriptures,  the  accumulated 
history  and  experience  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  every  age  and  every  land. 

THE  ECUMENICAL  CONFERENCE  OF  1900. 

New  York,  Jan,  10th,  The  year  1900  is  to  be 
marked  in  American  annals  by  the  most  no’able 
gathering  of  Christian  workers  which  this  coun¬ 
try  has  ever  seen,  by  one  of  the  most  notable 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  On  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  April  in  that  year  an  Ecumenical 
Conference  on  Foreign  Missions  will  convene  in 
New  York  City,  and  will  continue  in  session  for 
eleven  days.  This  will  be  an  event  of  no  local 
quality;  of  no  limited  scope;  but  one  of  equal 
interest  to  every  cburca  and  communicant 
throughout  the  Protestant  world.  “  The  churches 
of  every  name  in  America,”  says  the  Rev.  Jud. 
son  Smith,  D.D,,  of  Boston,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Board  and  Chairman  of  the  General 
Committee  on  the  Ecumenical  Conference, 
“should  be  aware  of  what  is  coming  and  should 
prepare  to  make  the  most  of  these  opportunities, 

“In  the  first  place,  this  Conference  represents 
no  single  denomination,  no  one  country,  no  one 
continent,  but  the  whole  world  of  Protestant 
Christendom ;  and  so  the  name  given  to  the 
great  Catholic  councils  of  the  Ancient  Church  is 
fitly  used  to  describe  it.  In  a  larger  sense  than 
was  true  of  the  famous  councils  at  Nicaea  and 
Constantinople,  at  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  this 
assembly  will  be  ecumenical  Every  foreign 
missionary  society  connected  with  the  various 
divisions  of  Protestant  Christendom  the  wide 
world  over,  has  been  invited  to  send  delegates  to 
New  York,  and  the  invitation  has  been  accepted 
with  rare  unanimity.  From  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland  and  Wales,  these  delegates  will 
come  in  force;  from  France  and  Switxerland, 
from  Belgium  and  Holland,  from  Norway  and 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  from  all  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  representatives  will  be  present  to  speak 
for  the  Protestant  churches  of  those  distant 
realms;  men  are  summoned  to  this  convocation 
from  Africa,  from  India,  from  Australia,  to 
represent  the  rising  ProtMtant  faith  in  those 
lands.  And  missionaries  will  be  there  from 
Turkey  and  Persia,  from  India  and  Ceylon,  from 
Burma  and  Siam,  from  every  part  of  China,  and 
from  Japan,  from  every  shore  of  Africa,  from  the 
far  islands  of  the  sea,  and  from  every  post  which 
this  sacred  army  holds  and  whence  it  presses  its 
ceaseless  inroads  upon  heathenism  and  every 
false  faith. 


Such  a  representative  gathering  will  be  nota 
ble  among  all  the  remarkable  assemblies  of  these 
later  days.  Fifteen  hundred  delegates  were 
present  at  Exeter  Hall  in  1888 ;  it  will  be  strange 
if  three  thousand  are  not  present  in  New  York 
in  1900.  It  will  be  a  worthy  spectacle  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  embodiment  of  Christian  union.  For  the 
first  time  the  world  of  Protestant  Christianity, 
in  its  central  and  most  characteristic  forms 
will  see  itself  and  will  be  seen  as  one  united 
body,  engaged  in  one  great  work,  drawn  together 
by  its  common  faith  and  service,  contemplating 
the  things  which  make  it  one.  and  living  and 
victorious  in  the  earth.  The  differences  will  not 
be  forgotten  or  erased,  but  the  unity  will  tower 
above  them  and  comprehend  them,  and  will 
stand  out  as  the  supreme  and  characteristic 
fact.  This  spirit  of  world  wide  evangelism  will 
be  recognized  as  achieving  what  councils,  and 
conventions,  and  alliances  have  sought  in  vain, 
and  in  its  central  life  and  characteristic  work 
Protestant  Christendom  will  be  seen  as  one 
force,  many  voiced,  many  banded,  but  directed 
to  a  single  end.  In  a  deeper  sense  than  ever 
before  the  Christian  world  will  there  find  voice 
and  utterance,  will  feel  its  unity,  and  will 
exhibit  it  to  the  world. 

“This  gathering  is  a  conference,  not  a  council. 
It  is  for  deliberation,  and  not  fcr  legislation. 
No  creeds  will  be  drawn,  no  laws  enacted.  It 
aims  to  gather  facts,  state  principles,  consider 
methods,  bring  to  view  the  full  array  of  Protest¬ 
ant  aggressive  activity,  and  to  tire  the  hosts 
with  new  courage  and  zeal.  Never  has  there 
been  possible  such  a  statement  of  the  truth  and 
power  of  the  Christian  faith  as  will  then  be 
made.  The  summary  of  this  great  missionary 
enterprise  will  be  the  supreme  Apologetics  of 
the  opening  century.  Doubts  about  the  validity 
of  Christianity  must  perish  before  this  convinc¬ 
ing  array  of  what  it  has  done  Questions  about 
the  competency  of  the  Gospel  for  the  problems 
of  our  times  and  of  all  races  will  vanish  in  the 
light  of  what  the  Gospel  is  now  doing  in  India, 
in  China,  in  Africa,  and  in  the  whole  earth. 

“The  subject  of  study  and  debate  in  this  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  Foreign  Missions.  From  April 
21st  to  May  1st,  every  day,  in  every  session,  in 
every  section,  this  is  to  be  the  eirgls  theme. 
And  the  only  embarrassment  will  be  how  to 
make  a  place  for  the  essential  features  of  this 
vast  subject  within  so  limited  space.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  already  eufiSciently  in  band  to  show  that 
the  main  concern  must  be  condenration,  not 
amplification  of  the  materials  at  hand.  And 
this  is  not  strange.  Foreign  Missions,  as  the 
modern  name  for  the  Spread  of  Christianity, 
deal  with  nearly  every  one  of  the  great  problems 
that  have  emerged  in  church  history.  They 
touch  the  substance  and  eternal  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  the  peculiarities  of  national  life  and 
genius :  the  languages  of  the  earth,  the  philoso¬ 
phies  of  men,  the  customs  of  great  peoples,  the 
literatures  of  the  nations  come  into  their  view. 
They  deal  with  all  questions  of  education  and 
polity  and  discipline,  with  social  facts  of  every 
sort,  with  national  and  po  itical  questions 
through  a  great  variety  of  forms.  And  these 
are  appropriate  matter  of  discussion,  comparison 
of  views,  and  statement  of  principles,  in  this 
approaching  Conference. 

“The  topics  that  belong  to  other  forme  and 
fields  of  Christian  endeavor  are  not  deemed  of 
small  account  and  therefore  omitted;  there  is 
inly  time  enough  to  take  this  world  winning 
phase  of  Christian  effort  into  view.  And  it  is 
well  that  for  once  the  breadth  and  variety  and 
greatness  and  prolific  nature  of  Foreign  Missions 
should  for  days  together  be  held  up  to  the  eyes 
of  men,  and  dwelt  upon  in  the  prers,  so  that  the 
due  impression  may  be  permanently  made  of 
the  grandeur  and  reach  and  power  of  this  sub¬ 
lime  movement  to  Christianize  the  world  The 
result  of  this  Conference  will  be  to  put  Foreign 
Missions  in  a  new  and  commanding  light  before 
the  general  American  public,  as  among  the 
supreme  molding  forces  at  work  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  our  times.  The  churches  are  sure  to  be 
fired  with  a  new  zeal  in  propagating  the  Gospel 
in  all  the  earth.  The  intelligent  public  will 
find  itself  re  enforced  by  a  new  admiration,  sum¬ 
moned  to  a  new  attitude  of  respect  and  honor,  as 
it  reads  the  deliberations  of  this  Conference, 
and  comprehends  the  grand,  united,  providen¬ 
tial  movement,  by  which  Foreign  Missions  are 
shaping  national  life,  renewing  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  building  the  permanent  forces  of 
Christian  civilization  in  ancient  nations  and 
among  the  islands  of  the  seas. 

“Every  church  and  pastor  of  every  name  in 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  should  awake 
to  the  fact  that  this  conference  is  coming,  take 
note  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  sessions,  pre¬ 
pare  for  it,  enter  into  it  as  far  as  may  be,  and 
gather  from  it  impulse,  and  knowledge,  and 
faith,  and  power.” 
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Theories  of  the  Will  in  the  History  of 

Philosophy.  By  Archibald  Alexander. 

11.50.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

1898. 

The  nature  of  the  Will  in  its  relation  to  causal 
ity  is  a  problena  which  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  has  fascinated  philosophical 
thought.  In  its  bearing  upon  freedom  and  pre 
destination,  and  therefore  upon  the  wider  issue 
of  the  origin  of  evil,  it  has  or  has  had  a  vital 
and  commanding  position  in  theological  thought 
as  well.  Milton,  it  will  be  recollected,  speaks  of 
discourse  upon  "necessity  and  free-will,"  as  one 
of  the  joys  of  Paradise.  No  concise  account  of 
theories  of  the  will,  apart  from  general  his¬ 
tories  of  philosophical  theories,  has,  eo  far  as 
we  remember,  hitherto  been  attempted ;  and 
Professor  Alexander’s  scholarly  and  able  book  is 
a  welcome  monogrsph  on  the  subject.  The  pres¬ 
ent  volume  closes  with  Lotze,  it  being  the  au¬ 
thor’s  purpose  to  treat  of  later  thinkers  in  a 
succeeding  volume.  He  refrains  carefully  even 
too  carefully,  from  expressing  either  his  own 
opinion  or  the  verdict  of  modern  philosophy  on 
the  question  discussed,  and  coniines  himself 
strictly  to  exposition ;  although  he  hints  at  a 
constructive  theory  of  his  own  as  in  course  of 
preparation. 

It  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact  that  particular 
theories  of  the  will  are  not  necessarily  implied 
in  the  theories  of  philosophers  about  other  prin¬ 
ciples.  We  may  not  infer  that  Epicurus  was  a 
determinist  because  of  his  materialism;  nor  that, 
because  the  Stoics  taught  a  doctrine  of  self- 
control,  they  believed  in  non-necessity.  Em- 
piricaljprinciples  may  lead  logically  to  a  certain 
view  of  volition,  but  we  shall  hnd  no  historical 
justification,  as  the  author  rightly  points  out, 
for  saying  that  they  have  always  done  so.  Thus, 
in  Kant  the  teaching  of  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason  does  not  apply  to  the  Critique  of  Practi¬ 
cal  Reason;  while  Leibnitz,  despite  his  doctrine 
of  pre-established  harmony,  contended  only  for 
a  modified  form  of  determinism.  Kant’s  en¬ 
deavor  to  reconcile  obstinate  antinomy  between 
freedom  and  necessity  was  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
genious  and  withal  deeply  philosophical  of  all 
that  have  been  made.  He  boldly  lifted  the  will 
out  from  the  class  of  phenomena  and  placed  it 
among  noumena  as  a  Ding  an  aich.  It  is  thus 
independent  of  time  and  also  of  the  category  of 
causality,  both  of  which  are  forms  of  phe¬ 
nomena.  This  procedure  is,  of  course,  dog¬ 
matic,  because  freedom  is  thus  predicated  of  the 
noumenon,  which  according  to  the  critical 
method  cannot  be  known.  Hume  advanced  the 
ingenious  contention  that  the  doctrine  of  neces¬ 
sary  determinism  is  indispensable  to  that  of 
moral  responsibility,  as  proving  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  a  man’s  disposition  and  his  actions.  If 
the  will  of  men  were  free,  he  argues,  to  punish 
evil-doers  would  be  to  punish  those  who  were 
not  responsible. 

The  two  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book 
are  those  treating  of  theories  of  the  will  in  early 
Christian  theology  and  in  British  philosophy. 
A  succeeding  volume  should  contain  much  mat¬ 
ter  of  interest  on  the  development  of  this  subject 
in  the  later  phases  of  Christian  and  Deistic 
theology  and  in  modern  psychology.  Professor 
Alexander  has  enriched  the  bibliography  of  phi¬ 
losophy  by  a  contribution  of  real  and  permanent 
value. 

Truth  and  Error,  or  the  Science  of  Intellec¬ 
tion.  By  J.  W.  Powell.  Chicago;  Open 
Court  Publiehing  Company.  11.50. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  build  up  a  monistic  philosophy;,  though  this 
does  not  make  it  remarkable,  for  we  have  other 
essays  with  this  purpose.  It  is  also  an  essay  at 
a  new  metaphysics;  and  this,  again,  is  not  its 
peculiarity,  for  we  have  known  new  systems  of 
thought  launched  with  nothing  of  notoriety  at¬ 


taching  to  them.  The  singularity  of  this  book 
is  that  it  should  have  these  two  aims,  to  build 
up  a”Bcience  of  knowledge  and,  so,  a  system  of 
metaphysicslon  a  monistic  basis,  and  then,  tak¬ 
ing  the  title  it  has,  should  so  illustrate  that  title 
in  its  contents.  It  is  strange  that  in  a  book  of 
this  sort,  containing  so  much  exact  and  dis¬ 
criminating  thought,  there  should  exist  so  much 
that  iB^bizarre  in  itself  and  so  much  more  that 
is  obscure  or  ridiculous  because  of  the  method 
of  expression.  Two  essentials  of  a  system  of 
philosophy  or  science  of  knowledge  are  (1)  clear* 
ness  and  soberness  of  thought;  and  (2)  perspicu¬ 
ity  of  expression.  Both  these  are  often  lacking. 
Two  or  three  quotations,  without  remark,  must 
sufiBce  to  justify  the  above  strictures.  "The 
earth  itself  is  composed  of  four  grand  bodies; 
an  outer  envelope  of  air  or  atmosphere,  a  middle 
envelope  of  water  or  hydrosphere  (T),  an  inner 
envelope  of  rock  or  lithosphere,  and  the  grand 
central  nucleus  or  centrosphere’ ’  (T).  "I  shall 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  proposition  that 
•,very  particle  of  matter  has  consciousness  ( ital¬ 
ics  ours),  and  hence  the  fifth  property  here  called 
judgment."  "If  we  have  (?  had)  two  armies 
exactly  alike  in  a  hierarchy  of  units  and  spaces, 
then  any  two  corresponding  units  and  spaces 
would  be  (T  are)  exactly  similar.  .  .  .  The  oxy¬ 
gen  in  one  body  of  water  is  the  same  (f  similar) 
in  all  molecules  of  water,  and  we  call  all  units  a 
substance  (T  substances),  .  .  ,  Every  body  of 
water  is  composed  of  molecules  of  water,  and 
there  are  many  bodies  of  water,  and  we  call 
bodies  of  water  a  substance"  (T). 

We  question,  first,  whether  this  volume  will 
find  an  audience,  and,  second,  whether  it  will 
really  instruct  whom  it  does  find. 

Christianity  and  Anti-Christianity,  in  Their 

Final  Conflict.  By  Samuel  J.  Andrews. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  New  York:  82. 

This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  theological  lit¬ 
erature.  The  high  reputation  which  the  author 
acquired  by  his  "Life  of  Our  Lord  upon  the 
Earth,"  suffers  nothing  in  his  latest  book.  It 
is  not  polemical,  the  author  attacks  no  sect  nor 
creed.  It  is  not  historical,  except  as  the  auttior 
refers  to  the  beliefs  of  the  Church  in  all  ages 
concerning  the  Anti-Christ.  The  purpose  which 
is  rigidly  adhered  to,  is  to  determine,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  what  the  Bible  teaches  concerning 
the  Anti-Christ  and  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
appearing  and  working,  and  to  detect  his  fore- 
shadowings,  if  possible,  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  and  the  movements  and  tendencies  of 
the  present  time. 

The  author  pursues  his  own  method  in  dis¬ 
cussing  this  important  subject.  He  avoids  all 
controversy  as  to  whether  Nero  or  Mohammed, 
the  Pope  or  Luther,  the  Papacy  or  Protestantism 
be  the  Anti-Christ.  In  the  light  of  the  present 
he  examines  the  prophetical  problems  of  the 
past.  He  consults  the  teachings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  concerning  the  Anti-Christ, 
dwelling  particularly  upon  those  of  our  Lord, 
of  Paul,  of  John  and  of  Peter.  In  the  progress 
of  his  investigation,  he  discusses  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  falling  away  of  the  Church,  in  its 
relations  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  world.  He  finds,  in  present  day  tendencies, 
a  definite  and  rapid  preparation  for  the  Anti- 
Christ,  manifest  in  Modern  Pantheistic  Philoso¬ 
phy  filling  the  popular  mind  with  denials  of  a 
personal  God,— in  the  New  Christianity  putting 
aside  the  Bible  as  a  book  out  grown  with  its 
doctrine  of  sin  and  its  legendary  history  and 
miracles, — in  the  tendencies  of  modern  Biblical 
Criticism  eliminating  the  Divine  element, — in 
the  tendencies  of  modern  science,  particularly 
the  evolutionary  phase  of  it,  denying  a  Creator 
and  a  Divine  purpose, — in  the  trend  of  present 
day  literature  imbued  with  the  pantheistic 
spirit,  skeptical  tendencies,  or  indifference  to 
religion,— and  in  socialism,  deifying  humanity  as 
potentially  possessing  redemptive  functions  and 
so  requiring  no  other  Saviour. 


In  this  view  the  Church  is  not  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  those  partaking  of  Christ’s  resurrection 
life,  but  embracing  all  men  as  by  nature  th» 
sons  of  God.  The  Church  in  alliance  with  th» 
powers  of  this  world,  symbolizes  the  woman  on 
the  beast.  Thus  appears  the  growing  tendency 
among  the  nations  of  Christendom  to  emphasize 
their  common  interests  and  make  them  the  basis 
of  a  political  unity,  the  brotherhood  of  nations 
built  upon  the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  outlines 
of  a  great  confederacy  comes  more  and  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  into  view  which,  when  perfected,  will 
have  Anti-Christ  at  its  head.  But  his  reign 
will  be  of  short  duration.  He,  with  the  false 
prophet,  will  perish,  and  the  returning  Lord  will 
establish  His  Kingdom  of  Righteousness  which 
will  fill  the  earth  and  never  end. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  therefore,  is 
the  truth  which  needs  to  be  most  insistently 
proclaimed  by  the  Church  fcr  her  own  defence. 
It  is  the  great  peculiar  doctrine  of  Christianity 
which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  religions, 
the  doctrine  whose  vitality  is  realized  in  the  per¬ 
son  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Essays  on  Work  and  Culture.  By  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
New  York:  81.25. 

Mr.  Mabie  is  a  maker  of  excellent  library 
books.  "Pudd’nhead  Wilson"  defines  a  classic 
as  a  book  which  people  praise,  but  do  not  read. 
This  hardly  applies  to  these  essays,  though  one 
need  not  read  them  exhaustively  to  praise  them. 
The  present  writer,  long  ago,  established  for 
himself  an  audience  ( we  almost  said  congrega¬ 
tion),  through  the  columns  of  "The  Outlook," 
and  is  sure  of  being  listened  to  each  time  he, 
with  clock  like  regularity,  gives  them  a  new 
discourse.  The  audience  know- exactly  what  to 
expect  and  are  never  disappointed. 

In  "Essays  on  Work  and  Culture,"  the  writer 
ruminates  upon  special  and  general  development, 
along  artistic  and  intellectual  lines.  Work  is 
sacred  not  only  because  it  is  the  fruit  of  B;lf- 
denial,  but  because  it  uncovers  the  soul  of  the 
worker.  And  the  great  worker,  the  great  artist, 
is  the  typical  and  representative  man  of  his  race. 
"In  BO  far  as  a  spiritual  quality  can  be  contained 
and  expressed  in  any  form  of  speech- and  ail  the 
arts  are  forms  of  speech— that  which  is  most 
secret  and  sacred  in  a  man  is  freely  given  to  the 
world  in  his  work."  To  work  with  one’s  fel¬ 
lows,  "is  to  put  oneself  in  the  way  of  the  rich¬ 
est  growth  and  the  purest  happiness.  ’’ 

This  volume  deals  especially  with  work— work 
as  self-t xpression,  as  an  educator,  work  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  pessimism,  to  moods  and  temperaments, 
to  imagination  and  to  character  In  this  book, 
there  is  less  of  nature— of  the  woods  and  fields 
and  actual  life— than  in  preceding  ones  and 
more  monotony  of  subject.  The  style  is  un¬ 
adorned  and  simple,  though  earnest.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  lees  to  please  and  more  to  teach. 

Mr.  Mabie ’s  scholarly,  deliberate,  Elia-like 
work  seems  strangely  in  contrast  with  modern 
book-making.  He  does  not  strive  to  be  original 
nor  unexpected.  He  does  not  go  to  his  audi¬ 
ence.  He  says  what  he  wishes  to,  with  dignity 
and  confidence  and  the  audience  come  to  him. 
They  have  already  known  everything  he  tells 
them,  but  it  is  sometimes  pleasant  to  "think 
things  over, ’’ and  in  these  pages  they  can  do 
exactly  that— "think  things  over." 

The  Goede  Vrouw  of  Manu  ha-ta  At  Home 
and  in  Society.  1609-1760.  By  Mrs.  John 
King  Van  Rensselaer.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  82. 

The  mothers  of  early  New  York  were  a  splen¬ 
did  race.  They  moulded  society  and  made  his¬ 
tory.  This  book  tells  us  how.  A  history  of  the 
city  from  its  chief  households  as  centres.  It  is 
like  making  calls  on  the  ladies  of  the  old  Dutch 
city  and  hearing  all  about  their  courtships,  their 
children,  th^ir  social  life  and  their  husband’s 
ofiBces,  duties  and  trials.  The  reader  feels  com¬ 
plimented  by  this  intimacy  and  grows  com¬ 
plaisant  to  all  their  prejudices,  their  persecu- 
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tion  of  unpopular  Governors,  their  intense  con¬ 
cern  with  public  affairs.  And  he  is  moved  to 
high  approval  of  their  housewifely  accomplieh- 
ments,  customs  and  tastes.  The  care  and  train¬ 
ing  of  their  children  give  a  lesson  to  the  mothers 
of  all  subsequent  time.  The  sturdy  lad,  the 
handsome  lass,  that  loved  the  mother  above 
everything  was  not  a  trifier,  nor  could  easily 
become  a  renegade.  The  influence  of  such  a 
woman  as  Mary  Alexander  one  can  think  is  felt 
even  yet. 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  fixes  the  year  1870  as 
the  point  beyond  which  the  old  regime  ceased 
to  rule  by  some  traditions  in  Manhattan.  We 
think  society  of  the  beet,  recognizes  still  the 
old  powers,  shows  yet  traces  of  the  old  times, 
forces  fashions,  principles.  Pitiful  indeed 
would  it  be  if  Paris,  or  Berlin,  or  London 
should  obliterate  the  lineaments,  prenatal,  all 
pervading,  of  our  modern  city.  We  think  this 
book  will  not  only  show  the  value  of  these  dis 
tinctive  qualities,  but  will  tend  to  preserve  the 
personality  of  the  city  of  the  fathers  and  moth¬ 
ers  who  nursed  it  into  sturdy  life  and  started  it 
on  its  groat  career. 

For  the  history  of  the  old  Dutch  families  and 
their  al  iances  with  the  Scotch,  Huguenot  and 
English,  this  book  is  invaluable.  It  is  rich  in 
genealogical  detail,  with  information  exact  and 
full.  A  happy  device  is  the  outline  pedigrees 
given  at  the  front.  Some  repetitions  in  the  sep 
arate  chap  .era,  seem  needful  to  a  perfect  under 
standing  of  the  relationships.  We  can  ail  find 
our  Dutch  cousins  and  feel  competent  to  help 
them  comprehend  their  relationships  to  each 
other.  Really  more  valuable  is  this  informs* 
tion  than  historians  are  ready  to  admit.  Con¬ 
fusion  of  names  is  often  more  than  a  confusion 
of  dates.  The  men  and  women  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  had  an  origin  worth  tracing  out.  This 
book  has  done  for  New  York  what  no  history  has 
ever  undertaken.  We  are  much  in  its  debt  for 
details  that  have  solved  many  a  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  puzzle. 

SocTH  London.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  and  Company. 
New  York:  |3 

This  distinguished  man  of  letters  has  given 
us,  in  this  generous  volume  a  worthy  successor 
to  “London”  and  “Westminster.”  It  is  not  a 
history  nor  a  chronicle  but  an  informal  selec¬ 
tion  from  a  great  mass  of  material  relating  to 
customs  and  manners  of  the  people  dwelling  in 
the  district  of  South  London,  when,  but  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a  marshy  plain 
inhabited  by  a  colony  of  fishermen  and  consisting 
of  a  street  of  inns  and  shops  and  half  a  dozen 
palaces  of  “Bishops,  Abbots  and  great  Lords.” 

The  author  sketches  the  first  settlements  and 
early  history,  the  monasteries  and  royal  houses, 
the  pilgrims,  the  pageants  and  gay  riding  par¬ 
ties  in  characteristic  style.  He  has  delved  ex¬ 
haustively  into  the  lore  relating  to  the  period 
and  sketches  the  sceces  with  much  color. 

Cruder  times  were  these  sixteenth  century 
days!  Whether  or  no  men  hated  fiercer  then 
than  now,  they  showed  their  feelings  more. 
Death  at  the  stake  was  called  “an  easy  death” 
by  one  worthy,  in  speaking  of  the  tragic  end  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  comparing  that  penalty  with  the 
guillotine.  Savage  fights  between  animals  were 
universally  enjoyed ;  charity  and  mercy  were  mere 
infants  and  physical  power  was  King.  We  see 
the  picturesque  and  quaint  customs  here  por¬ 
trayed  and  through  them  the  temper  of  the 
Briton  two  hundred  years  further  away  from 
perfect  civilization  than  it  is  now. 

The  book  is  sumptuously  illustrated  and  bound 
and  the  frontispiece  is  an  etching  by  F.  S. 
Walker,  R  E. 

An  Angel  in  a  Web.  By  Julian' Ralph.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  W.  T.  Smedley.  New  York:  Har¬ 
per  and  Brothers.  il  50. 

The  Angel  caught  in  the  toils  is  a  young  and 
friendless  girl,  rightful  heirers  of  a  dying  man’s 


estate,  by  whose  side  the  “Etherians,  ”  the 
spirits  of  his  departed  wife  and  mother  and 
other  relatives  keep  their  mystic  vigil.  To 
them  the  “web”  as  it  is  woven  round  the  un¬ 
conscious  child  of  misfortune  is  perfectly  appar¬ 
ent  and  their  joint  struggles  to  tighten  or  loosen 
il  by  “suggestions,”  “impressions,”  “dream- 
visits,”  and  finally  “manifestation,”  and  “con 
trolled  writing’  ’  are  kept  before  the  reader  along 
with  the  movement  of  the  bodily  and  realistic 
story.  The  delicacy  and  skill  with  which  Mr 
Ralph  carries  on  the  tale  to  its  happy  conclu¬ 
sion  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  His  success  in 
pic’ure  presentation  and  scene  painting  is  great 
and  worthily  attained.  The  introduction  of  the 
Bohemian  is  a  little  rough  and  needlessly  so, 
but  the  supper  of  the  “Booztrs”  (Beaux  Arte) 
Club  is  a  success.  The  power  of  the  book  is  to 
make  probable  the  suggestions  of  disembodied 
spirits,  without  violence  done  to  fact. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Young  People's  Problems,  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Miller,  D  D.,  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  every  young  person.  The 
chapters  are  written  in  a  sweet  spirit  of  Chris 
tian  companionship  and  deal  with  the  home  re¬ 
lations.  social  duties'and  Christian  living.  One 
of  the  most  helpful  chapters  is  entitled,  “Get¬ 
ting  Along  with  People,”  ard  shows  what  the 
Spirit  of  Love  will  do  to  overcome  our  own,  and 
other  people's  unpleasant  ways  Dr.  Miller 
shows  that  he  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
boys  and  girls  in  solving  the  problems  of  life 
which  to  them  are  so  new  and  mysterious.  (Bos¬ 
ton,  T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Company.  75  cents  ) 

Among  the  causes  for  the  recent  national 
thanksgiving  there  was  no  mention  of  the  boun¬ 
tiful  crop  of  detective,  perhaps  the  better  name 
would  be  defective,  s'ories  which  seem  to  con¬ 
stitute  so  large  a  part  of  the  literary  harvest  of 
the  waning  year.  In  Final  Proof,  by  Rodrigues 
Ottolengui,  there  are  a  round  dozen  of  such 
stories,  clearly  modeled  after,  or,  rather,  far 
behind,  Emile  Gaboriau  and  Dr.  Doyle,  which, 
separately  and  distributed  through  the  term  of 
a  calendar  year,  might  reaeonably  serve  as  pad¬ 
ding  to  round  out  the  shivering  skeleton  of  a 
monthly  advertising  magazine,  but  which,  taken 
as  a  lot,  even  at  wholesale  rates,  painfully  sug 
geet  the  unwarrantable  survival  of  the  misfits  in 
book  form.  The  first  story  is  of  a  gruesome 
undertaker  who  undertook  to  undertake  too 
many  completed  subjects  at  one  time.  The  sec¬ 
ond  laboriously  explains  and  justifies,  on  the 
ground  of  self-defense,  the  killing  of  a  female 
ape  of  the  hairless,  highly  educated  variety  bent 
on  forcing  an  entrance  for  herself  into  New 
York  society.  The  third —  But,  enough.  The 
author  is  entitled  to  hie  readers  and  severe  as 
the  penalty  may  seem,  the  readers  deserve  their 
author.  (New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  |1. ) 

The  story  by  Jeannette  H.  Walworth,  entitled. 
Fortune's  Tangled  Skein,  is  interesting  with  a 
mystery  and  its  slow  revolution.  The  atmcs 
phere  of  the  South  and  the  spirit  of  the  old  fam¬ 
ilies  are  well  preserved  and  presented.  But  the 
novel  quality  of  the  book,  that  specially  calls  for 
notice,  is  that  the  detectives  fall  in  love  with  the 
objects  of  their  pursuit,  each  a  man  and  a 
woman,  and  while  the  ends  of  justice  are  not 
thwarted,  for  the  persons  under  scrutiny  are  in¬ 
nocent,  the  business  of  the  detectives  is  singu¬ 
larly  shortened  and  delightfully  modified.  The 
“tipsy  Tinker”  is  a  rather  exceptional  charac¬ 
ter.  (New  York,  The  Baker  Taylor  Oom^any. 
11.25.) 

In  Braided  Straw,  Elizabeth  E.  Foulke  has 
gathered  a  number  of  stories  and  an  occasional 
poem  for  young  children  with  many  bright  pic¬ 
tures  that  make  it  a  charming  reading  book  for 
beginners  who  will  turn  its  pages  with  pleasure 
and  be  entertained  as  well  as  instructed.  (New 
York,  Silver  Burdett  and  Company.  40  cents  ) 


Stories  True  and  Fancies  New,  contains  de¬ 
lightful  verses  by  Mary  W.  Morrison,  and  equally 
delightful  illustrations  by  L,  J.  Bridgman,  for 
very  young  people.  Most  of  these  have  appeared 
already  in  children’s  magazines,  but  as  little 
people  always  like  old  friends  better  than  new, 
these  are  sure  of  the  warm  welcome  they  deserve 
in  the  nureery.  One  of  the  poems  tells  “The 
True  Story  of  Mary  and  Her  Lamb,”  which 
will  interest  elder  readers  quite  as  much  as  tbose 
for  whom  it  is  intended.  A  number  of  familiar 
frineds  from  Mother  Goose  are  introduced  in  a 
new  way.  The  volume  opens  with  “Hey 
Diddle  Diddle,”  and  the  same  old  cow  jumping 
over  the  moon,  and  later  on,  we  find  a  rhyme 
on  “The  Man  in  the  Sun.”  (Boston,  Estes  and 
Lauriat.  81.25.) 

Margaret  Montford,  is  a  new  volume  in  the 
eeries  by  Laura  E.  Richards,  of  which  “The 
Three  Margarets”  was  the  euccessful  initial 
volume.  This  Margaret  is  a  young  girl  who  has 
been  left  an  orphan  and  goes  to  live  with  her 
Uncle  John,  who  is  a  bacbeidr,  and  a  rare  good 
man,  who  makes  her  life  very  happy  while  she 
becomes  quite  necessary  to  his  comfort  The 
account  of  the  visit  from  Cousin  Sophronia.  who 
tries  to  take  the  management  of  the  house  from 
Margaret,  is  very  entertaining  reading.  The 
most  striking  incident  of  the  story  is  the  coming 
of  three  motherless  children  to  the  home  of  Uncle 
John.  They  are  untrained,  irrepressible  chil¬ 
dren,  but  under  the  patient  care  of  Margaret, 
become  sweet  and  gentle.  Their  early  escapades 
are  highy  amusing.  The  book  is  one  which 
young  girls  may  read  with  sreat  profit.  (Bos¬ 
ton,  Dana,  Estes  and  Company.  $1.25  ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  American  Bev  s  on  Committee  wish  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  impression  that  the  new  edition  of  the 
Bible  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Frees 
with  the  prominence  given  to  the  American 
Reviser's  notes  is  the  real  American  Version. 
This  is  now  being  prepared  by  the  American 
Committee  and  will  not  be  ready  under  a  year 
or  BO,  they  being  under  pledge  to  the  University 
Press  not  lo  countenance  any  except  their  edi¬ 
tions  tor  the  space  of  fourteen  years  from  the 
summer  of  1885.  The  American  Appendix  was 
prepared  under  great  pressure  and  needed  the 
careful  revision,  which  <s  row  being  given  it  by 
the  eminent  scholars  who  compose  the  American 
Committee.  A  great  maoy  errors  and  inelegan 
cies  of  various  sorts  will  be  corrected,  and  cer¬ 
tain  proposed  changes  will  be  carried  out  con¬ 
sistently  and  ihoroughly,  making  the  volume 
atogether  different  from  the  one  now  before  the 
public  which  was  prepared  for  the  press  entirely 
by  English  scholars.  The  true  American  Ver 
sion  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Nel¬ 
son’s  Sons  of  New  York  and  is  awaited  with 
great  interest  by  ail  Bible  students. 

In  lookitg  over  the  announcement  of  The 
Youth's  Companion  for  the  coming  year,  we 
find  many  distinguished  names  among  the 
promised  contributors.  Secretary  Long  will 
write  of  torpedoes  and  ex  Post-Master  General 
Gary  of  the  Administration  of  the  United  States 
Mail.  Carl  Seburz  will  tell  of  the  famous  Lin- 
coln-Douglas  Debate,  and  tt  ere  will  be  intimate 
reminiscences  of  Generals  Grant  and  Crook,  of 
Stevenson  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  with  stories  by  Bret 
Harte,  William  Black,  Quiller  Couch,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Stockton,  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Mary  E.  Wilkins  and  many  others.  Poultney 
Bigelow’s  account  of  “Police  Spies  in  Russia,” 
will  be  intensely  intereetirg  to  the  boys,  the 
Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  will  graphically 
describe  “The  Assassination  of  the  Tsar,”  and 
the  Marquis  of  Lome  will  relate  the  duties  of 
a  Governor-General.  So  the  young  readers  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  this  periodical 
regularly  will  gain  much  information  as  well  as 
amusement  from  its  columns. 

The  Century  Company  announce  that  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll,  by  his  nephew, 
S.  D.  Collingwood,  will  be  issued  on  the  fourth 
of  February.  The  volume  will  be  enriched 
with  one  hundred  illustrations,  many  of  them 
from  photographs  by  Carroll  himself.  At  the 
same  time  will  be  issued  Captain  Sigsbee’e  per¬ 
sonal  narrative  of  The  ''Maine",  and  George 
Kennan’a  Campaigning  in  Cuba  \  also  a  strik¬ 
ing  romance  by  Rev.  Dr.  William  Barry.  The 
Two  Standards,  and  a  child's  book  by  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell,  Prince  Little  Boy,  and  Other 
Tales  from  Fairy -land. 
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The  Occident  has  a  nearer  view  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  ploygamy  than  we  of  the  East,  and  here 
speaks  the  best,  and  we  presume,  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  Pacific  coast  on  the  subject: 

The  whole  nation  is  being  stirred  by  the 
principle  involved  in  the  case  of  Brigham  W. 
Robens,  the  po'ygamist,  who  has  been  elected 
to  represent  Utah  in  Congress.  No  attempt  was 
made  before  the  election  to  conceal  his  charac¬ 
ter.  He  was  nominated  and  elected  as  a  polyga* 
mist.  If  he  is  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  Con¬ 
gress,  it  will  be  a  triumph  of  Mormonism  in  its 
vilest  form. 

Speaker  Reed  and  other  leading  Congressmen 
are  reported  as  being  in  favor  of  permitting 
him  to  be  sworn  in,  there  being  no  provision  in 
the  Constitution,  they  say,  by  which  he  can  be 
excluded.  When  the  Constitution  was  being 
framed,  there  was  as  little  prospect  that  a  polyga¬ 
mist  would  ever  be  elected  to  Congress  as  there 
was  that  a  Baal  worshiper  fresh  from  a  human 
sacrifice  would  come,  claiming  his  Constitu¬ 
tional  rights  I 

If  polygamy  is  not  wrong,  then  nothing  is 
wrong  !  To  condone  or  tolerate  it  in  any  way 
will  be  to  sow  the  wind  that  will  soon  bring 
the  whirlwind  I 

There  is  but  one  right  course  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  in  the  matter.  When  the  case  of 
Prigham  W.  Roberts  is  reached,  he  should  be 
made  to  stand  aside  until  Congress  is  organized ; 
and  then,  if  it  is  found  that  he  is  guilty  of 
polygamy,  be  should  be  thrown  ignominiously 
out  of  the  House.  Action  should  then  be  taken 
immediately  to  frame  uniform  marriage  laws 
throughout  the  United  States.  Polygamy  should 
be  made  a  felony  in  all  parte  of  the  nation,  and 
the  rights  of  citizenship  and  suffrage  should  be 
taken  from  all  who  practice,  aid  or  abet  it. 


The  Presbyterian  Banner  threshes  over  the  in¬ 
terrogatory:  “Is  this  the  Last  Year  of  the  Cen¬ 
tury,’’  with  perspicuous  vigor: 

A  correspondent  calls  us  to  account  for  cor¬ 
recting  Or.  Jenkins  statement  in  the  Interior 
that  this  is  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  says  that  our  mistake  is  in  starting 
with  1,  instead  of  with  0.  Starting  with  zero, 
the  date,  Jan.  1,  1  A.D.,  marks  the  end  of  the 
first  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  second;  and 
in  the  same  way,  Jan.  1,  1899.  marks  the  end 
of  the  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  ninth  year 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteen  hundredth. 
He  would  be  correct  if  the  starting  point  were 
0,  but  chronologists  have  adopted  1  as  the  in¬ 
itial  point,  evidently  for  two  reasons:  first  so 
that  the  first  year  may  have  a  year  number,  and, 
second,  so  that  the  number  used  as  a  date  dur¬ 
ing  each  year  will  be  the  number  of  that  year, 
and  not  of  the  preceding  year.  April  15th,  1 
A.D.,  means  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  fourth 
month  of  the  first  year,  and  not  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  fourth  month  after  the  first  year ;  and, 
in  the  same  way,  Jan.  13tb.  1899,  means  the 
thirteenth  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety  ninth  year,  and  not  the 
thirteenth  day  of  the  first  month  after  the 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  year.  The 
nineteenth  century,  therefore,  will  end  with 
Dec.  31et,  1900.  The  Standard  Dictionary  sus¬ 
tains  this  view  in  its  elaborate  article  under 
“calendar”  (page  267),  in  which  it  speaks  of 
“the  terminal  years  of  the  centuries,  1700,  1800, 
1900,  etc.”  The  Century  Dictionary  says  (vol. 
II..  page  1,989):  “The  year  preceding  A.D.  1  is 
1  B.C.  ;  but  astronomers  call  the  latter  year  0, 
and  the  year  preceding  it  1.”  The  Encyclopssdia 
Britannica  expresses  the  same  view  in  its  rule 
of  intercalation  (vol.  IV.,  page  667):  “Every 
year  the  number  of  which  is  divisible  by  4  is  a 
leap  year,  excepting  the  last  year  of  each  cen 
tury,  which  is  a  leap  year  only  when  the  number 
of  the  century  is  divisible  by  4.”  (See,  also, 
vol.  V.,  page  713,  and  Johnson’s  Cyclopaedia, 
VO.  II.,  page  4.)  The  Interior,  in  itia  issue  of 
January  5th,  acknowledges  Dr.  Jenkins’  mis¬ 
take.  Yet  this  error  will  be  hard  to  kill  and 
will  have  a  great  run  during  the  next  two  years. 
We  have  already  noted  its  appearance  in  three 
of  our  religious  contemporaries,  in  one  of  which 
it  stood  forth  in  glaring  bead -lines.  Congress¬ 
man  Dingley  has  recently  fallen  into  it  in  a  news¬ 
paper  article.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
it  is  hard  to  get  figures  to  tell  the  truth.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  glorious  nineteenth  century  will 
refuse  to  die  before  midnight  of  December  31et, 
1900,  and  will  insist  on  living  out  all  the  days 
of  its  appointed  time,  till  its  change  come. 


The  Scottish  American  craves  fairness  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  new  law  affeUiog  habitual 
drunkards  which  has  just  come  into  for'-e  in 
Britain.  It  urges: 

It  is  always  easy  to  find  fault.  The  new  law 
is  a  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  what  has  long 
been  a  fiagrant  evil,  for  which  many  cures  have 
been  vainly  tried.  The  habitual  drunkard  is 
not  only  a  dangerous  pest  to  his  own  family  bat 
to  the  community.  Through  his  drinking  hab 
its  he  has  lost  all  self-control,  and  will  gratify 
his  selfish  indulgence,  cost  what  it  may.  That 
too  often  includes,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
lives  of  those  who  ought  to  be  his  nearest  and 
dearest;  but  his  habits  have  quite  smothered 
all  his  finer  feelings  and  be  has  no  consideration 
whatever  for  any  one  but  himself— the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  hie  ineatiable  thirst  for  liquor.  In  him 
the  habit  has  truly  developed  into  a  disease, 
and  that  one  of  the  worst  kind.  The  new  law 
considers  it  as  such,  and  treats  it  as  it  does 
lunacy  and  certain  other  diseases,  by  placing 
the  person  affected  under  restraint  for  a  reason¬ 
able  time  in  the  hope  that  a  cure  may  thereby  be 
effected. 

Under  the  new  law  four  convictions  of  drunk¬ 
enness  during  twelve  months  bring  the  person 
so  convicted  under  the  cat^ory  of  “habitual 
drunkards,”  and  procure  his  committal  to  a 
reformatory  or  retreat,  where  he  may  be  regarded 
as  a  quasi  criminal  undergoing  sentence.  The 
discipline  there,  however,  is  not  to  be  severe; 
be  will  only  have  to  work  six  hours  daily,  and 
he  will  be  provided  with  many  comforts,  in¬ 
cluding  tobacco,  which,  by  the  way,  no  inmate 
of  a  regular  British  prison  is  ever  allowed. 
There  is  nothing  very  novel  in  this,  excepting 
in  the  humane  provisions.  Under  the  ordinary 
law  a  magistrate  can,  if  he  pleases,  send  every 
one  found  “drunk  and  incapable”  to  prison  for 
sixty  days.  To  reap  that  reward  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  that  they  should  also  be  “disorderly.”  Of 
course  they  are  not  usually  sent  to  prison,  but 
are  “let  off”  with  a  fine.  Recently,  however, 
some  magistrates  have  been  anticipating  the 
Drunkard’s  Act  by  sending  habitual  topers  to 
prison  without  the  option  of  a  fine.  The  only 
difference  in  the  new  law,  therefore,  is  a  little 
longer  confinement,  but  then  it  will  be  in  a  re¬ 
formatory  where  they  will,  comparatively,  be 
treated  kindly  rather  than  puninebed.  If  there 
be  any  recuperative  power  left  in  the  man — 
anything,  indeed,  worthy  the  came  of  man — 
that  confinement  and  removal  from  temptation 
ought  to  effect  the  desired  cure. 


The  Independent  gives  the  annual  etatistics  or 
Church  returns,  as  for  perhaps  a  decade  past. 
These  returns  cover  the  changes,  growth  or  other¬ 
wise,  during  the  last  ecclesiastical  year  of  the 
several  bodies  reviewed.  Our  contemporary  says 
that  compared  with  the  stirring  events  in  the 
political  world,  this  ricord  is  uneventful.  Not 
aware  that  we  have  church-union  already  in 
spirit  and  truth  among  the  great  evangelizing 
I^otestant  bodies,  we  are  told  that  efforts  for 
Church  union  have  not  apparently  been  very 
successful,  and  further: 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  waived 
the  immediate  use  of  *ite  Prayer  Book  for  con 
gregations  looking  wistfully  into  the  Episcopal 
fold,  but  that  is  only  until  they  get  accustomed 
to  its  contents.  Eventually  it  is  to  be  as  hith¬ 
erto,  de  rigueur.  The  consolidation  of  the  Con- 
gregationaiistsand  Christians  has  fallen  through, 
and  apparently  few  feel  very  badly.  On  the 
other  hand,  mutual  relations  of  the  denomina¬ 
tions  have  never  been  more  cordial.  Never  have 
they  pulled  together  more  harmoniously  in  the 
practical  work  of  bringing  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  to  men,  whether  in  the  slums  of  our 
cities,  in  the  mining  camps  of  the  West,  on  the 
plantations  of  the  South,  or  in  the  foreign  field. 
Men  of  widely  divergent  views  honestly  and 
firmly  held  have  met  in  coupcil  and  joined  in 
action,  and  learned  that  the  one  spirit  of  the 
Master  may  and  does  control  even  apparently 
antagonistic  forms.  Bo,  too,  they  are  learning 
that  difference  of  race  and  geographical  sep 
aration  are  no  barriers  to  spiritual  communion, 
and  the  American  Churches  are  assuming  their 
place  among  the  religious  forces  of  ths  world, 
not  merely  in  Asia  and  Africa,  but  in  Europe 
and  South  America.  In  this  mutual  interest 
and  cordial  co-operation  lies  the  hope  of  that 
complete  union  for  which  the  Saviour  prayed, 
and  which  we  believe  is  much  nearer  tc-day 
than  when  the  past  year  commenced.  Will  1899 
show  a  still  further  advance  ? 


Christian  Work  serves  to  remind  us 'what 
great  things  are  done  in  these  days  by  pressing 
a  buttoa.  A;id  there  is  the  telephone— how 
wonderfully  it  economizes  physical  expenditure, 
going  far  to  abolish  the  errand  boy  and  mes¬ 
senger.  More  notable  still,  this  same  economy 
of  bodily  wear  and  exertion  obtains  in  the 
spiritual  world,  at  least  as  seen  at  Rome,  in  the 
pleasant  Vatican  garden : 

The  current  issue  of  The  Catholic  World  has 
soma  amusing  pictures — photographic  half  tones 
—of  the  venerable  Pontiff  in  most  of  which  two 
other  figures  are  always  present.  In  one,  sitting 
in  hie  garden,  with  a  new  and  beautiful  carriage 
close  by,  hie  right  hand  raised,  we  read  under¬ 
neath  the  legend,  “Like  his  Divine  Master,  he 
hath  compassion  on  the  multitude.”  In  an¬ 
other  picture,  presenting  exactly  tte  same  scene, 
but  with  the  right  band  lowered,  we  read,  “Leo 
Possesses  Tranquil  Courage!”  Yet  again,  very 
same  scene,  with  his  ri^t  hand  to  his  forehead 
— “The  Burdens  of  his  High  Office  weigh  heav¬ 
ily  on  him.”  Still  again,  same  scene,  carriage 
was  not  moved,  the  Pope  standing  up,  bis  arm 
raised,  we  read  the  inscribed  legend,  “He  is  a 
Poet  as  well  as  Philsopher.  ”  And  finally,  same 
scene,  with  his  right  hand  again  extended,  the 
legend,  “He  blesses  all  the  World.”  So  we  close 
the  book.  By  this  time  no  doubt  the  Pope  has 
gone  in,  and  the  carriage  and  horses  have  been 
token  to  the  stable.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  it  all  is  that  the  Pope  should  have  given 
his  consent  to  this  bit  of  kinetoscopic  work.  It 
is  said  that  over  70,000  impressions  have  been 
taken. 

—  —  ' — 

The  Christian  Advocate  takes  note  of  “An 
Indiscreet  Hierarch” — which  is  the  very  mild¬ 
est  of  phraseology,  considering  the  wholesale 
slander  of  the  outbreak : 

Bishop  Nicholas,  on  surrendering  hie  charge 
as  superintendent  of  the  Russo  Greek  Church 
in  North  America,  fulminates  against  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  declaring  that  “the  children  come 
out  of  them  without  the  fear  of  God.  and  with¬ 
out  the  ordinary  sense  of  shame.  ”  He  also  ad¬ 
dressee  a  letter  to  President  McKinley,  in  which 
he  specifically  denounces  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson 
as  the  source  of  all  the  corruption  and  bad  ap¬ 
pointments  under  which  Alaska  groans. 

From  what  we  saw  and  heard  in  Alaska  of  the 
Russo-Greek  Church,  and  from  what  we  saw  and 
heard  of  the  work  of  Sheldon  Jackson  there, 
this  bull  of  Bishop  Nicholas  against  him  is  a 
bull  in  the  Irish  sense  of  the  word.  The  public 
schools  are  not  religious  sihools  nor  denomina¬ 
tional  schools.  They  cannot  possibly  furnieh  a 
complete  education,  and  do  cot  profess  to  do  so. 
They  are  not.  however,  immoral  nor  anti-re¬ 
ligious.  They  throw  a  fearful  responsibility 
upon  Protestant  Cbristians,  which  few  of  them 
appear  to  realize.  That  they  destroy  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  of  shame  may  be  true  in  not  a  few 
cases,  but  only  where  unwatched  and  morally 
untrained  children  corrupt  one  another  out  of 
scbool  hours.  But  the  cbara  terization  as  a 
whole  springe  from  ignorance  and  bigotry. 
When  Bishop  Nicholas  returns  to  Russia  be  will 
undoubtedly  be  rebuked  for  this  outbreak.  If 
it  were  true,  the  method  of  contending  against 
it  is  pernicious  to  the  very  objects  which  the 
bishop  bad  in  view.  Much,  however,  is  to  be 
excused  in  a  man  pervaded  with  the  idea  that 
the  Russo  Greek  Church  is  the  sole  authorized 
manifestation  of  Christianity  on  the  globe  ! 

The  Presbyterian  Review  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
says  that  the  Week  of  Prayer  (January  let-8tb), 
has  been  generally  observed  : 

The  program  for  the  week  has  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  from  being  purely  devotional  to  include 
prob'ems  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  current 
topics.  For  instance,  one  of  the  most  thought¬ 
ful  and  interesting  of  the  addresses  delivered 
last  week  in  Toronto  was  that  by  the  Rev. 
Principal  Caven,  on  “Nations  and  their  Rulers,  ” 
a  subject  at  the  present  time  of  great  interest 
to  all  who  are  watching  the  course  of  affairs. 
Dr.  Caven  was  able  to  state,  as  evidence  of  the 
growing  infiuence  of  Christianity  in  public 
affairs,  that  there  are  more  rulers  identified  with 
Christian  work  than  ever  before;  that  more 
money  is  being  raised  for  Christian  purposes, 
that  education  was  spreading,  that  the  move¬ 
ment  to  substitute  arbitration  for  war  was  an 
important  indication  of  the  growing  ascendancy 
of  a  Christian  spirit  in  the  Councils  of  the  na¬ 
tions.  On  the  people  themselves  depend  the 
character  of  their  rulers,  and  the  Church  has  a 
moat  important  duty  to  discharge  in  quickening 
the  public  conscience  and  in  fostering  a  public 
opinion  that  will  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
Civic  and  Civil  Government. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 


8UITDAT,  JAKUABT  t9.  ISW.  I 

OHRIST  AT  JACOB’S  WELL. 

Introduotobt  Study. 

THB  SAMARITANS. 

To  understand  the  relations  which  in  the  time 
of  Christ  existed  between  the  Jews  of  Judea  and 
Galilee,  the  northern  and  southern  provinces  of 
Palestine,  and  the  inhabtants  of  Samaria,  the 
central  province,  we  must  go  back,  not  to  the 
partition  of  the  kingdom  of  larael  under  Reho- 
boam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  nor  to  the  building 
by  Ahab  of  that  city,  Samaria,  from  which  the 
Northern  Kingdom  came  to  be  named,  but  to 
the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  From  2  Kings 
xvii.  24  41  we  learn  that  on  the  deportation  of 
Israel,  the  King  of  Assyria  colonized  Samaria 
with  heathen  from  five  different  Assyrian  prov¬ 
inces,  afterward,  at  their  request,  sending  them 
an  Israelitisb  priest  “to  teach  them  the  manner 
of  the  God  of  the  land;’’  and  that  henceforth 
they  “feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  own 
gods,’’  after  a  superstitious  fashion  not  un¬ 
natural  in  the  then  state  of  religious  knowledge. 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Samaria  were  these  foreign  heathen. 
Even  without  the  direct  testimony  to  the  con¬ 
trary  in  2  Chron.  xzziv.  6,  9,  (after  the  Captiv¬ 
ity  of  the  Northern  Kingdom)  and  the  indirect 
testimony  of  Jer.  xli.  5  and  Amos  v.  2,  3,  it 
would  be  probable  that  as  in  the  case  of  Judah, 
a  century  and  a  half  later  (2  Kings  xxv.  12),  a 
considerable  number  “of  the  poor  of  the  land’’ 
were  left  behind  as  not  being  likely  to  be  re¬ 
bellious,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
their  numbers  were  from^time  to  time  augmented 
by  deserters  from  Assyria.  Certain  it  is,  that 
within  a  few  generations  the  inhabitants  of 
Samaria  considered  themselves  to  be  Israelites, 
not  Gentiles,  and  when  the  Two  Tribes  came 
back  to  Judea,  they  offered  their  services  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  (Ezra  iv.  2).  Their 
offer  being  rejected  by  Zernbbabel  and  Joshua 
the  high  priest,  they  effectually  succeeded  for 
twenty  years  in  hindering  the  work,  and  for  a 
much  longer  time  not  only  opposed  the  Jews  in 
all  possible  ways,  but  welcomed  to  Samaria  such 
refugees  from  Jerusalem  as  might  become  die 
affected  with  the  strict  rule  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  (Ezra  x.  2  17 ;  Neh  xiii.  1  3,  10  13,  15 
28).  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  “chasing” 
away  of  Manaeseh,  the  son  of  the  former  high 
priest,  Eliashib^(Neh.  xiii.  28),  and  brother  of 
the  then  high  priest,  Jaddua,  that  hie  father- 
in-law,  Sanballat  the  Horonite,  the  Governor  of 
Samaria,  built  a  rival  temple  on  Mount  Qeriiim, 
naming  this  same  Manaeseh  its  first  high  priest. 
From  that  time,  the  breach  between  the  two 
peoples  was  fixed.  In  all  the  conflicts  of  the 
Jews  with  Greece  and  Rome  the  Samaritans  were 
on  the  side  of  their  enemies,  although  in  the 
last  conflict  before  the  birth  of  Christ  they  had 
taken  no  open  part.  The  Samaritan  temple  was 
destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus  two  hundred  years 
later,  but  the  mountain  continuad  to  be  their 
place  of  worship. 

In  faith  they  were  nearly  allied  to  the  Jews. 
They  were  strictly  monotheistic  and  held  graven 
images  in  abhorrence.  They  received  only  the 
Pentateuch,  rejecting  all  the  other  canonical 
books,  but  were  strict  and  zealous  in  obeying 
the  law  as  there  given.  Like  the  Jews,  they 
looked  for  a  Messiah,  though  very  naturally  they 
expected  him  to  be  not  a  king  of  David’s  line, 
but  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  15, 
18),  a  reformer.  They  ardently  clung  to  their 
traditional  descent  from  Jacob  (compare  John 
iv.  12),  and  from  all  that  we  can  gather  from 
the  few  notices  of  them  in  the  New  Testament, 
they  seem  to  have  been  very  religiously  dis¬ 
posed.  Certainly  Jesus  nowhere  found  minds 


more  open  to  the  truth  (see  verses  28  30,  39,  42, 
and  the  incidental  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  Samaritan  leper,  Luke  xvii.  16).  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  connect  the 
wonderful  readiness  of  this  people  to  believe  in 
Jesus,  as  told  in  the  chapter  of  our  lesson,  with 
the  joyful  acceptance  which  the  Gospel  found 
here  (Acts  viii.  1-25)  at  the  time  of  the  scatter 
ing  of  the  disciples  by  the  first  persecution. 
Although  when  Jesus  first  sent  out  his  disciples, 
he  forbade  them  to  go  to  the  Samaritans  (Matt. 

X.  5),  this  was  because  the  first  offer  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  was  due,  according  to  the  covenant,  to  “the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  lerael.  ”  When  we 
realize  what  to  Jesus  must  have  been  hie  joy  at 
hie  glad  reception  by  the  Samaritans  at  the  time 
of  our  lesson,  we  can  understand  something  of 
the  feeling  which  underlies  his  beautiful  para¬ 
ble  of  the  good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.  30  37). 

THE  LESSON. 

John  iv.  5  15. 

Golden  Text. — Whosoever  drinketh  of  the 
water  that  1  give  him  shall  never  thirst. — John 
iv.  14. 

Our  last  lesson  left  us  in  Jerusalem,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  Passover  of  our  Lord’s 
ministry.  Notwithstanding  the  preparatory  work 
of  John  the  Baptist,  notwithstanding  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  Nicodemus  to  hear  and  the  willingness  of 
a  certain  portion  of  the  people  to  form  a  party  to 
espouse  bis  Messianic  claims,  it  was  but  too 
evident  that  Judea  was  not  yet  ready  for  a 
true  reception  of  Jesus.  He  therefore  at  the 
close  of  the  Passover  retired  to  the  Jordan  (iii. 
22),  and  there  carried  on  a  further  preparatory 
work,  which  must  have  lasted  for  at  least  seven 
months.  (The  Passover  was  in  April ;  the  visit 
to  Samaria  was  four  months  before  harvest  [iv. 
35] ;  as  harvest  begins  in  April,  this  could  have 
been  no  earlier  than  December. ) 

During  this  period,  John  the  Baptist,  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  yet  cast  into  prison,  as  our  evangelist 
explains  (iii.  24)  since  nothing  had  been  said 
about  this  period  by  the  Synoptics,  was  still 
baptizing  in  the  Jordan,  having  removed  to  a 
^  more  northerly  poet.  The  work  which  Jesus 
now  carried  on  was  precisely  analogous  to  that 
of  John  (iii.  26,  iv.  1).  Jesus  himself,  however, 
did  not  baptize,  only  bis  disciples  (verse  2), 
because  had  be  done  so,  he  would  have  appeared 
to  renounce  bis  claim  to  be  the  mighty  One 
whom  John  had  proclaimed.  Certainly  the  bap 
tiam  of  his  disciples  was  not  Christian  baptism, 
for  that  was  given  only  after  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecost.  It  was  like  John’s, 
the  baptism  of  repentance  (Mark  i.  4),  and  when 
once  this  preparatory  work  was  done,  the  disci 
pies  of  Jesus  baptized  no  more  while  be  remained 
with  them  on  earth. 

It  is  evident  (verse  1)  that  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  during  these  months  was  received  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  which  had  characterized 
the  earlier  welcome  of  John.  Not  unnaturally, 
however,  it  was  misunderstood  not  only  by  the 
Pharisees  (ibid),  but  by  John’s  disciples  (iii. 
26),  as  being  in  a  certain  sense  a  rival  teach¬ 
ing.  John  himself  made  no  such  mistake,  but 
in  one  of  the  noblest  of  recorded  utterances  (29 
35)  expressed  hie  coitinued  belief  in  Jesus  as 
Messiah,  and  hie  joy  in  perceiving  that  bis  own 
preparatory  work  was  drawing  to  a  close.  But 
the  misunderstanding  of  the  Pharisees  whether 
wilful  or  not,  whs  a  serious  matter.  It  bade 
fair  to  raise  a  conflict  for  which  the  time  had 
not  come.  For  nearly  eight  months  now,  per 
haps  for  considerably  longer,  dating  from  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  the  Gospel  had  been  offered 
to  Judea.  The  time  had  come  when  Galilee 
must  share  in  the  blessing.  But  first,  that  no 
portion  of  the  Holy  Land  might  fail  of  the 
proffer  of  salvation,  he  must  needs  pass  through 
Samaria  (verse  4). 

Verse  5.  The  city  called  Sychar,  it  is  now 
pretty  generally  agreed,  was  an  nutlying  suburb 


of  the  ancient  city  Shechem,  the  modern^ 
Nablous,  between  it  and  Jacob’s  well,  which 
was  about  three  miles  distant  from  Shechem. 
Shechem  occupied  the  place  where  God  first  ap¬ 
peared  to  Abraham  in  Palestine  (Gen.  xii.  6, 

7) ;  it  was  the  spot  of  ground  which  Jacob  be¬ 
queathed  to  Joseph  (xlviii.  22)  and  in  which 
Joseph’s  bones  were  finally  laid  to  rest  (Josh, 
xxiv.  .32). 

Verse  6.  That  Jacob  should  have  dug  a  well 
in  this  valley  of  seventy  springs  points  strorgly 
to  the  fact  of  bis  being  at  once  a  stranger  in 
the  land,  and  yet  by  faith  its  proprietor,  and 
it  may  be  considered  as  both  a  declaration  of 
independence  on  his  part  and  an  act  of  proprie- 
torebip.  The  well  still  exists,  though  much 
choked  with  rubbish.  Two  centuries  ago  it  was 
found  to  be  105  feet  deep.  Jesus  wearied  with 
hie  journey,  eat  thus,  a  significant  word  (just 
as  it  happened),  indicative  of  extreme  weari 
cess.  Tte  sixth  hour  must  be  understood  to  be 
noon,  as  we  have  already  (lesson  for  January 
8tb)  seen  reason  to  conclude  that  John  used  the 
Jewish  computation.  In  December  it  would 
not  be  too  warm  for  travelling  even  until  midday. 

Verses  7,  8  It  has  been  objected  that  the 
woman  would  not  be  coming  for  water  at  mid¬ 
day,  nor  would  she  go  so  far  for  water  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  it  is  so  abundant  But  in  answer  to 
this  it  has  been  suggested  (from  indications  in 
the  Greek)  that  the  woman  was  passing  this 
way  (verse  15  best  MSB.)  on  her  way  from  her 
work  in  the  field  to  her  home.  The  water  of 
this  well  may  have  been  especially  good.  The 
people  of  the  East  are  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
the  flavor  of  water  (compare  David’s  longing  for 
water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem),  and  Dr. 
Schaff  gives  an  instance  of  a  well  more  than  & 
mile  outside  of  Damascus  to  which  many  in¬ 
habitants  send  for  their  daily  supply,  although 
they  have  abundant  fountains  and  wells  in  their 
own  gardens.  Jeaus  asked  of  this  woman  a  com¬ 
mon  courtesy,  rendered  necessary,  as  is  clearly 
explained,  by  the  fact  that  his  disciples  bad 
carried  with  them  the  vessel  for  drawing  water 
with  which  the  party  would  certainly  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

Verse  9,  We  are  not  to  understand  that  the 
woman  refused  the  request.  Such  extreme  dis¬ 
courtesy  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  such  a  woman 
as  she  evidently  was,  for  sinful  though  she  may 
have  been,  she  is  here  shown  to  be  too  large 
hearted  and  earnest  minded  to  be  capable  of  a 
fault  which  could  spring  only  from  a  petty 
spirit.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
believe  that  the  question  which  expressed  her 
natural  surprise  at  the  request  was  asked  after 
the  request  had  been  complied  with.  The  rea¬ 
son  why  Jews  have  no  dealings  (traffic)  with 
Samaritans  has  already  been  explained,  but  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  antagonism  ever  extended 
to  a  refusal  of  the  common  courtesy  of  water. 

Verse  10.  Water  itself  in  the  hot  eastern 
countries  is  pre  eminently  the  gift  of  Ood.  It 
was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  method  of  Jesus 
thus  to  raise  the  thought  of  bis  interlocutor 
from  the  thing  known  and  obvious,  to  a  higher 
but  analogous  truth.  The  word  here  used  for 
gift  is  one  of  rich  suggestion,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  is  almost  always  used  of  spiritual 
things  (Acts  ii.  38,  viii.  20;  Bom.  v.  15;  2  Cor. 
ix.  15).  That  which  be  has  to  give  is  the  gift 
of  God,  yet  its  reception  is  evidently  indissolu¬ 
bly  linked  with  the  knowledge  of  Jesus — who 
is  it  that  saith  to  thee.  Give  me  to  drink.  To 
know  him,  is  in  itself  to  receive  the  living 
water,  that  inner  life  of  the  spirit  which  neces¬ 
sarily  follows  from  the  reception  of  Christ  by 
fath. 

Verses  11,  12.  It  was  not  strange  that  the 
woman  did  not  at  first  understand,  for  though 
the  prophets  (Zsch.  xiv.  8;  Jer.  ii.  13,  xvii.  13), 
had  taught  that  living  water  was  a  type  of  spir¬ 
itual  quickening,  this  woman  of  Samaria  knew 
nothing  of  the  prophets.  She  knew  that  the 
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living  spring  which  bubbled  up  in  the  bottom 
of  the  well  was  very  far  below  the  reach  of  this 
stranger,  who  had  nothing  to  draw  with.  Evi¬ 
dently  then  he  was  speaking  in  a  figure,  but 
what  wan  hie  meaning  f  Was  he  a  prophet  like 
Mosee  who  could  bring  water  out  of  the  rock  ? 
Was  he  one  greater  than  the  Father  Jacob  from 
whom  the  Samaritans  tenaciously  traced  their 
lineage,  and  who  had  refreshed  his  large  family 
and  his  great  flocks  and  herds  from  this  well 
which  he  had  toilsomely  dug  ? 

Verses  13,  14.  It  is  evident  that  though  this 
woman’s  thought  has  been  but  blindly  groping 
uparard  toward  the  light  of  higher  truth,  yet 
that  it  has  been  ascending  Therefore,  though 
he  still  speaks  in  a  sort  of  enigma,  Jesui  by  that 
very  enigma  leads  her  forward  a  new  step  toward 
the  light.  She  has  perceived  that  the  water  he 
proffers  her  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  ordinary 
means ;  he  now  shows  her  that  it  differs  also  in 
essential  character  from  that  which  she  can  pro 
cure  for  herself  from  her  father  Jacob’s  well. 
All  temporal  satisfactions  are  short-lived,  like 
the  satisfying  of  thirst  with  water,  be  it  never 
so  sparkling.  Not  so  with  that  age-long  satis 
faction  which  he  has  to  give. 

Verse  15.  The  woman’s  answer  at  this  point 
is  generally  taken  to  be  a  flippant  jest,  even  by 
those  who  And  that  before  and  after  this  she  is 
in  earnest.  It  d  jes  not  seem  probable.  In  the 
serious  addresa  (Lord,  but  here  properly  trans¬ 
lated,  Sir, ),  the  evident  sigh  of  weariness,  that 
I  pass  not  this  way  to  draw  (thus  in  two  of  the 
oldest  manuscripts) — there  may  be  ignorance, 
misapprehension,  but  there  surely  is  not  flip 
pancy.  She  does  believe  that  he  has  help  for 
her,  though  of  what  character  she  knows  not. 
And  she  has  felt,  vaguely  perhaps  and  fitfully, 
but  most  surely,  as  all  humanity  has  felt,  the 
mptinesa  and  wearisomeness  of  the  perpetual 
round  of  a  life  lived  only  for  earthly  things. 
The  vague  heart-weariness  becomes  defined,  and 
she  reaches  out  yearningly  for  the  fulness  and 
life  which  she  dimly  perceives  are  in  the  gift  of 
this  Stranger. 

Our  lesson  closes  here ;  we  may  briefly  sketch 
the  remainder  of  the  incident.  In  the  conver¬ 
sation  which  we  have  studied  the  woman  had 
reached  the  point  where  our  Lord  could  make  a 
close,  personal  application  of  the  truth.  He 
brought  it  home  to  her  in  a  way  which  con¬ 
vinced  her  that  he  was  no  casual  stranger ;  that 
he  must  indeed  be  a  prophhet;  and  with  no 
desire  to  turn  his  attention  away  from  her  sins, 
but  with  a  quick  perception  of  hie  ability  to 
give  light  to  her  spiritual  darkness,  she  asked 
the  one  important  question.  She  would  turn  to 
God ;  what  was  indeed  hie  appointed  way  (vs.  20)f 
The  exquisite  tact  of  Jesus  no  less  than  his 
flawless  truth  appears  in  the  subsequent  conver¬ 
sation.  Jesus  shows  the  woman  that  the  real 
question  is  not  trftere  (or  how)  but  whom  to 
worship,  and  opens  to  her  the  Fatherhood  of 
God ;  that  he  is  not  simply  the  God  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  but  the  Fa  her  of  all  men.  Thus  re¬ 
vealing  to  her  in  one  lightning  flash  that  crown¬ 
ing  truth  in  the  presence  of  which  all  minor 
truth  would  fall  into  its  due  order,  he  prepares 
her  mind  for  all  that  he  has  yet  to  tell  her, 
leading  her  at  last  to  the  truth  that  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  that  his  worshippers  must  therefore 
come  to  him,  not  through  forme  and  ceremonies, 
but  in  the  direct  communion  of  a  true  spiritual 
service.  In  telling  her  that  the  Father  seeketh 
such  to  worship  Him,  he  invitee  her  and  all 
Samaritans  to  become  the  people  of  God. 

We  have  already  seen  (introduction)  that  the 
Samaritans  indulged  the  Messianic  hope,  though 
differing  from  the  Jews  in  their  notion  of  the 
Messiah’s  power  and  work.  This  prophet  who 
ep3ke  to  the  woman  as  graciously  and  with  such 
wonderfully  illuminating  and  compelling  power, 
was  he  indeed  the  One  like  unto  Moses,  for 
whom  they  were  looking  f  The  direct  and  open 
avowal  of  Jesus  in  response  to  thb  unasked  ques¬ 


tion  of  verse  26  is  most  remarkable.  He  did  not 
so  answer  Nicodemus  the  learned  doctor,  nor  did 
he  ever  again,  until  the  very  close  of  hie  minis¬ 
try,  so  d  etinctly  declare  himself.  Fur  this 
there  were  at  least  three  reasons.  One  was  in 
the  nature  of  the  woman,  and  indeed  of  the 
Samaritan  people.  They  were  not  prepared  for 
the  deep  truths  of  the  kingdom,  which  the 
learned  doctor,  and  indeed  the  whole  Jewish 
nation,  nurtured  on  prophecy,  might  have  re 
ceived.  Faith  in  the  person  of  Christ  was 
within  the  capacity  of  this  woman  and  this  was 
the  one  thing  needful.  Besides,  and  this  is  a 
very  important  consideration,  there  was  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  misapprehension  in  such  an  open  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  Samaritans,  who  built  no 
political  hopes  on  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
In  Judea  and  Galilee,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  all  through  the  years  of  Christ’s  ministry 
that  he  had  to  guard  moet  carefully  against  a 
popular  misapprehension  of  this  kind,  and  a 
political  uprising  where  he  sought  only  for  a 
spiritual  work.  And  thirdly,  his  time  in  Sama¬ 
ria  was  short.  The  fields  there  were  white  to 
the  harvest  (verse  35) ;  he  had  but  two  short 
days  in  which  to  do  a  great  work.  With  that 
wonderful  sympathy  with  human  needs  which 
most  perfectly  reveals  his  divinity,  he  went 
directly  to  the  point  in  this^two  days’  ministry, 
giving  to  these  willing  Samaritans  precisely  the 
truth  they  needed,  the  knowledge  of  himself. 


THE  BIBLE  STCBT  UNION  (OB  BLAKE- 
SLEE)  LESSONS  ON  THE  LIFE  OF 
CHRIST. 

Imtroductobt. 

(These  Lessons  give  a  connected  view  of  the 
life  of  Christ  from  His  birth  to  His  ascension. 
We  give  to-day  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  first 
four  as  introductory  to  the  study  of  the  fifth, 
the  lesson  for  January  29th  for  those  schools 
which  began  the  year  with  the  first  lesson.  ),;S 

The  birth  of  Christ  was  not  an  isolated  fact. 
All  previous  history  was  a  preparation  for  it, 
all  "subsequent  history  has  been  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  its  results."— IFesfcoff.  The  world  was 
ready  at  last.  Not  now  would  the  wonderful 
story  be  lost  among  ignorant  and  savage  tribes 
without  a  people  ready  to  receive  it,  or  a  speech 
capable  of  telling  it.  Men  were  eagerly  look¬ 
ing  for  some  help  and  light. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  sweet  and  thrill¬ 
ing  story  of.  the  annunciation  to  Mary.  The 
angels’  song  at  Bethlehem  yet  lingers  in  our  ears 
from  the  countless  Christmas  celebrations  which 
have  followed  the  sun  from  his  rising  to  his  set¬ 
ting.  Why  does  this  wonderful  story  travel  the 
whole  earth  round  each  year,  except  that  it 
meets  man’s  deepest  needs  and  brings  him  his 
sweetest  hope  ? 

Then  followed  Jesus’  humble,  obedient  child¬ 
hood  in  the  little  Nazareth  village,  where  He 
grew  up  as  other  children  grew,  in  a  natural, 
physical  and  mental  development.  The  Passover 
journey  to  Jerusalem  showed  to  Him  and  to  His 
mother  (whether  they  had  known  it  fully  before 
or  not),  that  He  is  not  like  other  boys,  that  He 
"must  be  about  Hie  Father’s  business"  in  some 
other  way  than  He  would  find  it  in  Joseph’s 
carpenter  shop. 

The  years  passed  on,  through  Hie  youth  and 
early  manhood,  with  its  thoughts  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  till  at  last  John  the  Baptist’s  fiery  preach 
ing  roused  the  expectant  nation.  "The  time  is 
come,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  band.  Repent, 
repent  I"  Men  flock',  d  about  the  strangely  clad 
man,  to  listen,  to  wonder,  to  question,  to  believe, 
and  in  vague  hope  of  a  better  future  life,  or  of 
relief  from  present  misery  and  unrest,  to  be  bap¬ 
tized  in  the  calm  waters  of  the  Jordan  river 
But  the  desert  preacher  left  no  room  for  misun¬ 
derstanding.  "I  am  not  He  whom  you  expect 
He  comes  [after  me.  He  is  mightier  than  I. 


He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Gbist  and 
with  fire. " 

LESSON  5. 

The  Baptism  and  Temptation  of  Jesus 
Scripture  Section,  Matiii.  13,  iv.  11;  Lu.iii. 
21-23,  iv.  1-13. 

To  Jesus  in  His  quiet  home  at  Nazareth  had 
come  the  report  of  John’s  wonderful  words.  We 
are  not  told,  nor  do  we  need  to  know,  by  what 
impulse  Jesus  was  led  to  go  to  the  Jordan  river 
to  be  baptized.  That  obedience  to  His  Father’s 
will  which  characterized  every  word  and  act, 
shone  out  in  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  as 
well  as  in  its  last  hour)  of  lesunciat  on.  To 
John’s  very  natural  reluctance  to  baptize  Him, 
came  the  answer:  "Thus  it  becometb  us  to  fulfil 
all  righteousness." 

Upon  that  obediencs  was  set  the  seal  of  His 
Father’s  favor,  and  a  visible  consecration  to  His 
gieat  work.  The  dove  descending  brought  not 
only  the  recognition  of  Hie  Sonsbip,  but  also, 
let  us  believe,  that  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
given  so  wonderfully  to  the  Apostles,  a  power 
for  work  and  | service  which  God  gives  to  Hie 
faithful  ones  in  all  ages,  according  to  their  re¬ 
ceptivity. 

It  was  but  natural,  after  such  an  experience, 
that  Jesus  should  seek  the  solitude  of  the  desert 
to  prepare  Himself  for  the  years  that  lay  before 
Him.  The  baptism  was  God’s  seal  upon  flia 
obedience,  the  temptation  was  God’s  prepara- 
t  on  for  Hie  life  work.  Not  for  a  moment  to 
acknowledge  that  a  temptation  to  evil  can  come 
from  God,  yet  it  is  true,  that  a  trial  of  faith 
and  purpose  and  endurance,  moet  beneficial  to 
the  soul,  can  and  does  come  to  us  through  a 
resistance  to  sin.  So  to  Christ,  "He  waa 
tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without 
sin."  Enticement  to  evil— an  evil  which  at  the 
time  seems  good  and  desirable,  which  needs  all 
our  powers  of  reason  and  faith,  and  all  our  clear¬ 
ness  of  judgment  to  resist — is  not  sin.  Resisted 
unto  blood,  as  it  sometimes  must  be,  the  man 
comes  forth  from  the  conflict  with  mind  clearer 
to  understand  the  subtle  logic  of  the  Tempter, 
with  purpose  firmer  to  do  the  right,  even  when 
heart  and  flesh  cry  out  to  have  him  do  the 
wrong.  So  with  our  great  Example.  Satan 
assails  Him  with  his  crafty  suggestions :  "Com¬ 
mand  the  stones ;  by  this  you  shall  surely  know 
whether  you  are  really  the  Son  of  God. '  ’  Christ 
needs  no  test  of  His  Sonehip.  He  believes  and 
accepts  it  already.  "Throw  yourself  down. 
Then  shall  all  the  world  believe,  and  you  shall 
take  the  quick  and  easy  way,  instead  of  the  long 
and  doubtful  one." 

Jesus  will  have  no  other  way  than  that  which 
His  Father  has  appointed.  Nor  will  He  take 
advantage  of  His  divine  power  over  natural  laws 
to  make  Hie  life-work  easy  for  Himself.  A  man, 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  flesh.  He  will 
work  out  God’s  will  as  men  must,  so  shall  Be 
understand  our  infirmities  and  bear  our  sorrows. 

Once  more,  "Worship  me.  It  is  all  mine,  any 
way,  no  matter  what  God  claims.  See  how  evil 
rules — on  the  thrones  and  in  the  hovels.  It  is 
hopeless  to  win  the  world  back  to  goodness  again 
by  any  such  plan  as  you  propose.  Join  with 
me,  and  we  will  soon  conquer." 

No  reformer  has  ever  risen  against  evil,  little 
or  great,  but  has  had  the  hopelessness  of  his 
effort  whispered  to  him,  and  this  mocking  offer 
of  help,  a  help  which  if  accepted  drags  dovn 
reformer  and  reform  to  the  depths  of  failure 
and  despair. 

Let  us  thank  God  as  we  look  back  over  the 
record  of  the  centuries,  that  Jesus  did  not  for 
one  moment  falter  in  Hie  claims  to  Kingship, 
nor  acknowledge  Satan’s  power,  nor  accept  his 
offered  help 

"Thou,  even  Satan  thyself,  with  your  arrogant 
claim  as  Prince  of  the  Power  of  this  world, 
ehalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only 
shalt  tJum  serve.  ’  ’ 

Satan  knew  it,  even  when  he  claimed  the 
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eupremacy,  and  he  left  Jeeue  baffled,  ae  be  will 
every  aoul  who  facee  him  equarely  on  thie  iaeue. 

“  For  right  is  right,  since  Ood  is  Ood ; 

And  right  the  day  most  win  ; 

To  donht  would  be  disloyalty 
To  falter  would  be  sin." 

With  the  beautiful  reticence  of  the  Goepele, 
more  wonderful  eometimee  than  their  revela¬ 
tion,  we  have  only  the  euggeetion  of  the  minie 
try  of  angels.  But  what  that  must  have  been  to 
the  worn  spirit  of  Jeeue,  we  can  feebly  gueee, 
from  the  comfort  which  haa  come  to  ue  after 
Bore  conflict,  when  we  have  been  comforted  of 
God. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.  D. 


God’s  Army. 

Jan.  23  The  Lord  of  Hosts.  Ps.  24:1-10. 

24.  The  battle  is  the  Lord's.  I  Sam.  IT : 

45-.51. 

25.  With  us  is  the  Lord.  2  Chron.  32 :  1-8. 

26.  -The  soldier  on  service.  2  Tim.  2:  1-13. 

27.  Tamed  back  in  battle.  Ps.  78:  1-11. 

28.  This  is  the  victory.  lJohn5:l-.5. 

29.  Topic— God's  Army.  Ps.  20 :  1-9. 

(Christian  Endeavor  Day.) 

Kipling  was  using  the  graphic  imagery  of  our 
Bublimeet  Prophet,  when  in  hie  splendid  "Re¬ 
cessional,”  be  spoke  of  Jehovah  ae  the  "Lord 
God  of  Hosts.”  At  surprisingly  rare  intervals 
throughout  the  Old  Testament,  until  we  come 
to  Isaiah,  is  God  thus  described.  Thenceforth, 
not  only  in  Isaiah,  but  in  the  remaining  books 
of  the  Bible  is  it  a  frequent  and  fitting  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  God  of  all  the  earth.  It  links  weak 
humanity  with  Almighty  God. 

OCR  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF. 

Sublime  movements  demand  heroic  leaders. 
When  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on,  millions  longed 
for  an  immortal  Washington.  Months  of  anguish 
passed  before  Lincoln  and  Grant  displayed  the 
mastery  which  commanded  confidence.  When 
less  than  a  year  ago  the  war-clouds  gathered, 
the  question  that  flew  from  lip  to  lip  was,  "Who 
and  where  are  the  leaders  ?”  Lincoln  and  Grant, 
Farragut  and  Porter  were  dead.  The  courage, 
calm,  tact,  and  wisdom  of  our  President  were 
untried.  Dewey,  Sampson,  and  Schley  with 
meteoric  swiftness  had  not  yet  flashed  into  fame. 
There  never  need  be  any  question  ae  to  the  Lead¬ 
ership  of  God’s  Hosts.  He  ie  every  inch  a  King 
though  Hie  sceptre  be  a  reed,  and  His  crown  be 
of  thorns.  Of  Him  God  said,  "This  is  My 
beloved  Son,  in  Whom  I  am  well  pleased,  hear 
ye  Him.”  Humble  fishermen  who  had  spent  an 
afternoon  in  His  companionship  came  forth  from 
the  conference,  exclaiming,  "We  have  found  the 
Meseiae,  which  is  being  interpreted,  the  Christ.  ” 
Nicodemus  said,  "We  know  that  Thou  art  a 
teacher  come  from  God  for  no  man  could  do  the 
miracles  Thou  doest  except  God  be  with  him  ” 
Officers  sent  to  arrest  Him,  returned,  saying, 
"Never  man  spake  like  thie  man.”  The  centu¬ 
rion  standing  by  the  Cross  said,  "Truly  this 
was  the  Son  of  Ood.”  The  humblest  peasant 
has  become  the  mightiest  power.  Death  cannot 
terminate,  nor  time  weaken  His  power.  He 
leads,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  going  before  and 
giving  commands.  He  leads  also  in  that  His 
cause  ie  the  profoundeet.  His  method  the  truest. 
His  character  blameless. 

HAVE  TOC  ENLISTED  IN  HIS  ARMY  I 
What  a  chorus  of  inspiring  song  His  leadership 
has  called  forth.  Who  would  have  dreamed  of 
Frances  Ridley  Havergal  clothing  any  of  her 
thoughts  in  martial  figure?  Here  is  her  eplen- 
did  call  and  challenge: 

“  Who  l8  on  the  Lord’s  side  ?  Who  will  serve  the 
King? 

Who  will  be  his  helpers  Other  lives  to  bring  ? 

Who  will  leave  the  world's  side  ?  Who  will  face  the 
foe? 

Who  Is  on  the  Lord’s  side  ?  Who  will  for  Him  go  ?  ’’ 

The  saintly  Hebrr  thus  clothes  the  thought: 


The  Son  of  (Jod  goes  forth  to  war,  A  kingly  crown  to 
gain; 

His  blood  red  banner  streams  afar :  Who  follows 
in  his  train  ?  " 

Charles  Wesley’s  familiarity  with  Paul’s  Epis¬ 
tles  is  evident  in, 

"  Soldiers  of  Christ,  arise,  and  put  yonr  armor  on. 

Strong  in  the  strength  which  Ood  supplies 
Through  bis  eternal  Son." 

S.  Baring  Gould  looking  at  his  Sucday-ecbooi 
children  before  whom  was  a  march  of  a  mile, 
wrote, 

**  Onward  Christian  Soldiers  Marching  as  to  war. 

With  the  cross  of  Jesus,  Going  on  before, 

Christ  the  Royal  Master  leads  against  the  foe ; 

Forward  into  battle.  See  his  banners  go." 

It  was  the  standard  which  appeared  to  Bishop 
Doane’s  imagination: 

"  Uplift  the  banner.  Let  it  float  I  Skyward  and  sea¬ 
ward,  high  and  wide. 

The  sun  shall  light  its  shining  folds.  The  cross  on 
which  the  Saviour  died.” 

If  you  have  over  stood  for  hour!',  as  the  troops, 
with  swinging,  steady  stride,  marched  by,  then 
you  have  felt  that  which  Alford  sought  to  express : 

'•  Forward  be  our  watchword.  Steps  and  voices  joined; 
Seek  the  things  before  us.  Not  a  look  behind. 

Burns  the  fiery  pillar.  At  our  army’s  head ; 

Who  shall  dream  of  shrinking.  By  our  Captain  led  ? 
Forward  through  the  desert.  Through  the  toil  and 
fight; 

Jordan  flows  before  us,  Zion  beams  with  light." 

The  perils  and  opportunities  of  the  hour  roused 
and  wrung  the  heart  of  Bishop  Coxe: 

“  W’e  are  living  we  are  dwelling.  In  a  grand  and  awful 
time ; 

In  an  age  on  ages  telling,rro  t  e  living  is  sublime, 
Worlds  are  charging  Heaven  beholding. 

Thou  hast  but  an  hour  lo  fight;  Now  the  blazoned 
cross  unfolding, 

On,  right  onward  lor  the  right.  On  let  all  the  soul 
within  yon 

For  the  truth’s  sake  go  abroad ;  Strike  let  every 
nerve  and  sinew 
Tell  on  ages,— Tell  lor  God." 

HAVE  YOU  BECOME  ACCUSTOMED  TO  THE 
SOLDIER’S  DISCIPLINE,  DIET,  CLIMATE  ? 

Perfect  and  instantaneous  obedience  is  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  every  true  soldier  of  the 
flag  It  should  also  be  the  mark  of  every  true 
soldier  of  the  Cross.  "Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
theirs  but  to  do  or  die,”  dominates  the  armies 
of  nations,  should  it  not  also  dominate  the  Lord’s 
Army.  The  reverent  prophet  said  to  the  pre 
sumptuous  king,  "To  obey  is  better  than  sacri¬ 
fice.”  God’s  commissary  department  never  gets 
before  nor  behind  hie  army,  but  always  stays 
with  it.  "lam  the  Bread  of  Life.”  "If  any 
man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever.” 
"Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and 
drink  His  blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves.” 
"He  thftt  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My 
blood  hath  eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise  him  up 
at  the  last  day  ”  "He  that  eateth  Me,  he  also 
shall  live  because  of  Me.”  It  is  a  malarious 
climate  in  which  we  camp,  and  march,  and  fight. 
It  enervates  holy  ambitions,  it  robs  of  virile 
strength.  Because  Isaac  Watte  had  seen  the 
results  of  this  insidious  poison,  be  asked, 

“  Must  I  be  carried  to  the  skies,  on  flowery  beds  of  ease 
While  others  fought  to  win  the  prize,  and  sailed 
through  bloody  seas.” 

It  woud  seem  as  if  Doddridge  was  afraid  that 
be  might  not  do  his  beet  and  ben:e  he  summoned 
himself  and  others : 

“  Awake  my  soul,  stretch  every  nerve.  And  press  with  I 
vigor  on ; 

A  heavenly  race  demands  thy  zeal.  And  an  immortal 
crown.’’ 

How  keenly  St.  Andrew  of  Crete  had  felt  and 
how  accurately  he  portrayed  both  peril  and 
method : 

"  Christian  dost  thou  feel  them.  How  they  work 
within. 

Striving,  tempting,  luring.  Goading  into  sin  ? 
Christian  never  tremble.  Never  be  downcast : 

Gird  thee  for  the  battle;  Watch  and  pray  and  fast." 

"  Well  I  know  thy  tronbie,  O  my  servant  true ; 

Thou  art  very  weary,— I  was  weary  too; 

But  that  toil  shall  make  thee.  Some  day  all  mine 
own. 

And  the  end  of  sorrow  shall  be  near  My  throne." 


Children’s  Department 


WORKING  AND  WISHING. 

The  boy  who’s  always  wishing 
That  this  or  that  might  be, 

But  never  tries  his  mettle. 

Is  the  boy  thaCs  bound  to  see 
His  plans  all  come  to  failure. 

His  hopes  end  in  defeat; 

For  that's  what  comes  when  wishing 
And  working  fail  to  me^  t. 

The  boy  who  wishes  this  thing 
Or  that  thing  with  a  will 
That  spurs  him  on  to  action. 

And  keeps  him  tr>  ing  rtlll 
When  effort  meets  with  f-iilure. 

Will  some  day  surely  win; 

For  he  works  out  what  he  wishes. 

And  that's  where  "  luck  ’’  comes  in ! 

The  “  luck  ’’  that  I  believe  in 
Is  that  which  comes  with  work. 

And  no  <  ne  ever  find-*  it 
Who’s  content  to  wish  and  shirk. 

The  men  the  world  calls  '■  lucky  ’’ 

Will  tell  you,  every  one. 

That  success  comes  not  oy  wishing. 

But  by  hard  work  bravely  done. 

— Eben  E.  Reiford. 


SOMETHING  ALL  YOUNG  PEOPLE  SHOULD 
KNOW. 

All  youDg  people  should  learn  bow  to  help  take 
care  of  those  who  may  be  ill  in  the  household. 
Boys  need  to  learn  ae  well  as  girls  the  delicate 
tact  which  is  needed  in  waiting  on  the  sick,  and 
how  to  do  things  for  their  restoration  and  com¬ 
fort.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  must  go  through 
a  training  school  for  nureii'g,  for  that  ie  not 
always  practicable.  I  would  recommend,  how¬ 
ever,  when  there  are  large  families,  even  well  to 
do  families,  where  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
daughters  to  be  wage  earners,  that  one  of  them 
should  take  a  course  of  training  in  the  School  of 
Nurses.  Bo  very  much  depends  upon  the  skilled 
ways  of  doing  the  necessary  things  in  a  sick¬ 
room,  and  what  a  comfort  to  have  one  of  our  own 
in  the  family  able  to  do  them.  Young  people 
are  often  very  thoughtless  and  go  about  with  a 
heavy  step,  or  run  into  the  sick-room  with  some 
I  piece  of  news,  which  is  given  in  a  very  excited 
manner.  Or  they  are  in  the  depths  of  sorrow, 
trouble  at  school,  or  with  the  servants,  and 
they  go  into  mother’s  room  when  she  ie  ill,  and 
tell  it  all  over  to  her,  and  she  is  naturally  wor¬ 
ried  and  nervous  over  it.  Don’t  ever  do  that. 
If  things  are  in  a  condition  that  cannot  be 
remedied  by  you,  ask  counsel  of  some  one  else 
competent  to  give  it. 

Always  go  into  the  room  where  any  one  ie  ill 
with  a  bright,  cheery  face  and  some  encourag¬ 
ing  words,  no  matter  bow  you  may  be  burdened 
yourself.  Our  friends  in  health  are  always  glad 
to  bear  our  burdens  with  us,  but  when  they  are 
weak  and  nervous  such  burdens  overcome  them. 
A  boy  can  be  just  as  cheery  and  bright  and  ten¬ 
der  in  his  ministrations,  as  a  girl.  Indeed,  it 
ie  sometimes  more  appreciated,  for  we  do  not 
look  for  such  ministrations  from  boye.  Every 
family  cannot  afford  to  have  a  trained  nurse  any 
length  of  time.  The  members  of  the  household 
must  assist  in  caring  for  the  loved  invalid. 

There  are  a  thousand  and  one  things  the  boys 
and  girls  can  do.  The  girls  can  learn  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  dainty  bit  of  food  to  send  to  the  room  in 
an  attractive  manner.  Have  a  tray,  on  which 
ie  spread  a  clean  white  napkin,  let  the  dishes  be 
dainty  and  pretty,  and  only  send  a  small  amount 
of  food  at  a  time.  The  boye  can  take  up  the 
tray  and  with  a  bright,  happy  face  put  it  on  the 
stand  by  the  bed -side.  They  can  help  feed  the 
patient,  if  necessary,  and  tell  some  pleasant  or 
funny  incident,  while  in  the  room,  in  a  quiet 
way.  "Boye  and  noise,”  some  pople  feel  very 
much  inclined  to  make  a  rhyme  of,  but  I  have 
I  seen  boys  whose  step  was  as  light  as  a  girl’s. 
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and  1  have  seen  boye  who  were  ae  gentle  and 
tender  as  their  eietere.  Oftectimea  there  are 
ittle  ones  to  be  looked  after  and  amused. 
Nothing  is  so  disturbing  as  to  have  children 
running  in  and  out  of  a  sick-room,  wanting  this 
or  that.  And  another  place  where  a  boy  comes 
in  bandy  is  going  on  the  errands.  Sometimes 
they  are  many  and  very  frequent,  but  don’t 
sco*l  up  your  faces  and  say,  “O,  dear,  I’ve  juet 
got  in  !”  Thank  God  that  your  feet  are  in 
such  a  condition  that  you  can  run,  if  you  do  get 
weary.  Remember,  girls  and  boys,  that  waiting 
on  the  sick  is  “love’s labor— not  lost,’’  but  won. 

Our  getting  well  when  we  are  ill  depends  much 
on  the  care  we  have,  and  upon  those  about  us  be¬ 
ing  cheerful  helpers,  as  well  as  thoughtful  loving 
ones.  Another  thing,  oftentimes  your  young 
companions  are  ill  and  say  that  they  know  it 
would  not  hurt  them  one  bit,  but  do  them  lots 
of  good  if  they  could  see  you.  If  the  doctor 
thinks  that  all  will  be  well  if  you  go,  and  the 
friends  are  willing,  go.  But  don’t  stay  longer 
than  the  prescribed  time.  If  you  are  shocked 
at  the  change  in  your  companion  don’t  show  it, 
and  above  all  don’t  say,  “How  badly  you  look  1’’ 
Say  something  encouraging  and  bring  in  to  leave 
in  the  room  after  you  are  gone  the  sunehine  and 
a  cheery  outlook. 

1  hope,  girls  and  boys,  you  will  think  on  this 
subject,  for  you  have  no  idea  what  a  power  for 
comfort  and  bealthfulness  you  can  be  in  the 
shut-in  room  of  suffering,  I  saw  a  dear  little 
girl  come  into  her  grandmother’s  room  a  few 
days  since,  and  in  the  quietest,  sweetest  way, 
hand  her  a  little  paper  of  fresh  peppermints. 
She  knew  her  grandmother  liked  them  and  ebe 
wished  to  do  something  for  her,  so  after  con¬ 
sulting  her  mother  as  to  whether  they  would 
hurt  dear  grandmamma,  she  had  gone  to  the 
store  and  bought  them.  Any  of  you  may  do 
such  little  thoughtful  acts  and  be  assured  they 
will  bring  great  joy  to  the  hearts  of  those  who 
ove  you  and  who  are  “shut-ins.” 

Susan  Tkall  Perry. 


HOW  LENA  CAME  TO  MRS.  MORTIMER. 

“You  are  always  so  fortunate  in  getting  good 
servants,  Mrs.  Mortimer,”  said  her  visitor,  as 
she  remarked  on  the  neat,  pleasant  looking  Ger 
man  girl,  who  bad  opened  the  door  for  her.  “I 
do  have  the  worst  luck  in  the  world  with  eer 
vants.  ” 

Mrs.  Mortimer  smiled,  and  said:  “It  was  in 
quite  a  novel  way  that  I  engaged  Lena.  She 
came  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  I  was 
drawn  toward  her  from  the  tirst,  and  as  she 
brought  good  references  I  engaged  her.  After 
we  had  arranged  matters  to  suit  each  other  ae 
mistress  and  maid,  she  said  very  shyly,  ‘But 
there  is  something  I  must  tell  you  first.  He 
said  I  must.  I  have  a  lover,  and  we  expect  to 
be  married  in  a  year.  He  wants  to  work  as  long 
as  that  first  to  save  some  money,  and  I  want  to 
save  my  wages,  too,  so  we  can  make  a  good 
start.  I  have  no  father  and  mother  and  no  home 
in  this  country,  and  he  wants  me  to  take  a  place 
where  he  can  come  and  see  me  once  a  week,  and 
when  he  takes  me  out,  he  wants  to  call  for  me, 
and  not  have  me  no  out  in  the  street  to  meet 
him.  He  wants  to  go  out  respectable  with  me.’  ” 

The  visitor  laughed  aloud,  ae  ehe  said,  “And 
after  all  that  love  story  you  took  her ;  dear  me, 

I  should  have  told  her  that  was  outside  of  our 
special  business  relations.  Why  should  she 
think  you  would  be  interested  in  her  love  affairs 
— a  servant’s  love  affaire  ?” 

“But  I  was  interested,  my  dear  friend,  and  I 
respected  the  girl  more  fur  what  she  told  me  and 
I  respected  her  lover.  The  first  time  be  came  ! 
after  Lena  was  in  my  service,  she  asked  me  if  I  i 
would  please  be  willing  to  go  to  the  kitchen  and 
be  introduced  to  him.  ”  l 

“What  impertinence,  Mrs.  Mortimer  !  Of  1 
course  you  did  not  do  that — introduced  to  your  : 
servant’s  beau,  a  common  working  man  I”  i 


'“I  most  certainly  did  go  and  I  found  him  an 
intelligent,  nice  appearing  German.  It  pleased 
them  both  to  be  noticed  in  that  way  and  I  am 
sure  gave  them  self  respect,”  and  the  lady  smiled 
as  she  added,  “My  new  German  friend  paid  me 
quite  a  compliment.  Lena  told  me  he  said  I 
was  the  right  kind  of  a  lady  and  he  was  glad  she 
had  engaged  with  me.” 

“Well,  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  my  life, 
Mrs.  Mortimer.  My  servants  would  not  dare 
make  such  a  request  of  me.” 

“I  always  interest  myself  in  my  servant’s 
affairs  in  such  a  way  that  I  can  help  them  to 
bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  them.  ” 

“I  sometimes  think  my  servants  have  not  any 
‘best’  in  them,”  said  the  caller.  ‘’They  never 
stay  with  me  long  enough  for  me  to  get  inter¬ 
ested  in  them.  ” 

“There,  my  friend,  I  think  you  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  not  taking  an  interest  in  them.  I  feel  a 
certain  responsibility  toward  the  welfare  and 
good  of  any  one  who  is  under  my  roof.  I  am 
assured  that  many  a  young  girl  would  not  get 
into  difficulties  if  she  knew  that  her  mistress 
bad  sy»  patby  with  her  and  was  a  true  friend  to 
whom  eha  could  come  with  her  perplexities  and 
sorrows.  ’  ’ 

“Perhaps  you  are  right,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  but  I 
never  looked  at  it  in  that  lignt  before.  Your 
servants  do  eeem  to  stay  with  you  a  long  time.” 

Mrs.  Mortimer's  friend  was  wrong  in  her  idea 
of  treating  her  eervants.  Ihe^faitbful  friend 
“vbo  watchesj^at  our  gate,  ”  or  does  our  bidding 
in  the  way  of  servicOi  is  entitled  to  our  interest 
and  help.  It  is  remar  able  to  read  how  long 
many  old  servants  stay  in  families  in  Eng¬ 
land.  There  have  |been  pictures  in  “The 
Quiver”  of  old  men  and  old  women  who  have 
been  in  service  fifty  years  in  the  same  place. 
Medals  have  been  given  by  some  Philanthropic 
Society  to  such  ones.  We  cannot  expect  that  in 
this  country  of  change,  but  there  aie  many  who 
do  stay  years  in  a  family  and  become  identified 
with  it.  What  treasures  such  ones  are  to  the 
whole  family  and  how  interested  they  are  in  its 
joys  and  sorrows  because  they  have  gone  out 
“respectable”  in  their  employer’s  service. 

S.  T.  P. 

A  KINDEROARTBN  STORY. 

A  teacher  tells  of  a  little  four  year-old  boy  in 
a  kindergarten  among  the  tenements.  He  used 
BO  many  “swear  words,”  that  for  the  good  of 
the  others  he  was  compelled  to  sit  apart.  He 
was  perfectly  willing  to  use  other  words,  but 
until  he  came  to  school  he  did  not  know  that 
there  were  any  just  as  good.  His  home  sur¬ 
roundings  were  of  the  roughest,  coarsest  kind. 
The  kindergarten  was  the  opening  of  a  new 
world  to  him ;  be  was  much  interested  in  every¬ 
thing  that  happened  and  seemed  particularly 
lood  of  the  fiowers  that  were  brought  to  the 
kindergarten  by  friends.  The  morning  alter 
Decoration  Day  he  came  with  a  bunch  of  faded 
clover,  which  he  gave  to  the  teacher.  She  asked 
him  where  he  found  it,  and  the  answer  brought 
forth  a  touching  story.  He  bad  been  thinking 
of  one  of  the  kindergarten  songs,  and  the 
thought  of  dewy  meadows  and  white  daisies  and 
clover  blossoms  really  growing,  had  touched  his 
imagination,  so  after  school  he  found  an  older 
boy  to  go  with  him.  On  bis  way  home,  he 
stopped  at  the  kindergarten,  but  as  it  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  and  no  one  was  there,  he  went 
home,  still  holding  tightly  the  beloved  bunch  of 
fiowers  which  he  kept  all  the  next  day  while 
the  kindergarten  was  closed.  The  following 
morning  he  started  bright  and  early  and  brought 
bis  teacher  the  clover,  which  by  this  time  had 
entirely  withered.  He  told  her  he  had  tried  to 
bring  some  buttercups,  too,  but  “they  all 
broke.”  It  is  no  small  thing  to  secure  the 
heart  and  imagination  of  a  small  child.  A  wise 
man  has  said,  “To  fill  the  imagination  with 
beautiful  images  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be 


done  to  educate  little  children.”  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  this  little  boy’s  mother  sent  the  teacher 
an  envelope.  When  it  was  opened  it  was  found 
to  contain,  as  an  expression  of  her  gratitude  or 
all  that  had  been  done  for  her  boy,  two  hard 
earned  dollars.  —  From  “Child  Culture,”  by 
Martha  B.  Mosher. 

A  NEST  OF  BUNNIES. 

In  certain  places  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
one  of  the  parks  of  Boston,  the  rambler  with 
alert  eyes  frequently  comes  upon  objects  of  in¬ 
terest  in  nature  other  than  trees  or  birds,  insects 
or  fiowers.  Within  a  short  walk  ot  the  city’s 
noisy  street,  at  the  foot  of  “Hemlock  Mount,” 
is  the  den  of  a  mink  who  makes  his  nightly  pil 
grimages  along  the  stream ;  further  on  a  fox  has 
his  home  in  the  cleft  of  a  pudding  stone  ledge; 
the  woodchuck  comes  out  to  watch  his  clover, 
and  his  distant  cousin,  the  little  wood  hare, 
with  tread  ae  soft  and  noiseless  as  the  fall  of  a 
snowfiake,  limps  through  the  underbrush,  and 
halts  here  and  there  to  gather  a  mess  ot  tender 
greens. 

While  I  was  sitting  one  day  in  a  thicket  of 
sumacs  and  dogwoods,  to  observe  the  pretty 
rambles  of  a  Maryland  yellow  throat,  whose  song 
seemed  to  invite  me  to  “Switch  in  here  I 
Switch  in  here  I”  a  rabbit,  Lepua  Sylvaticua, 
suddenly  appeared  within  a  few  feet  of  my  am¬ 
bush,  and  began  to  feed  on  the  juicy  herbage 
growing  beneaith.  After  eating  its  lunch  it  finally 
stretched  out  at  full  length  on  its  side,  in  care¬ 
less  ease,  and  shut  its  eyes  as  if  to  take  a  nap. 
The  nap  of  the  rabbit  is  only  skin  deep.  At 
the  slightest  rubbing  of  my  foot  on  the  ground 
those  wrinkled  lines  on  its  face  were  instantly 
changed  to  large,  full,  round  eyes.  How  quickly 
those  long,  funnel-shaped  ears  bad  caught  the 
sound !  But  few  animals  have  these  external 
parts  BO  well  developed.  Nature,  knowing  her 
timid  children  of  the  earth,  has  taken  pains  to 
give  them  audiphones  to  catch  the  faintest 
sounds  and  warn  them  of  approaching  danger. 

Strangely  enough,  the  rabbit  did  not  attempt 
to  run  away  as  I  moved  off,  very  quietly,  of 
course,  in  compliment  to  the  apparent  trust  it 
had  placed  in  its  interested  watcher;  and  per¬ 
haps  for  my  good  manners  fortune  gave  her  re¬ 
ward  by  leading  me  out  of  a  growth  of  spruces 
into  an  open  field,  and  almost  directly  to  the 
form  or  nest  of  a  mother  “cottontail,”  who,  for 
some  good  reason,  best  known  to  herself,  bad 
ventured  to  rear  her  family  in  this  exposed  situ¬ 
ation.  There,  on  the  early  blossoming  butter¬ 
cups  was  laid  a  small  heap  of  earth,  and  in  a 
long,  narrow  hollow,  from  which  the  dirt  had 
been  taken,  appeared  a  mass  of  dry,  dead  her¬ 
bage,  well  pressed  down,  as  a  coverlid  for  the 
infant  bunnies.  The  first  layer  was  composed  of 
quite  coarse  material,  but  the  inner  nest  lining 
was  of  much  finer  vegetable  stuff,  liberally  mixed 
with  hair,  which  the  mother  had  evidently 
plucked  from  her  own  body  to  make  the  bed 
softer  and  warmer. 

After  much  fingering  among  the  wadding,  as 
one  would  feel  his  way  in  a  crate  for  dainty 
pieces  of  glass  or  porcelain  ware,  I  at  last  touched 
one  of  the  babies,  which  was  immediately  thrown 
into  spasms.  As  I  drew  it  from  its  warm  bed 
its  muscles  continued  to  contract  and  relax  alter¬ 
nately  in  quick  succession,  perhaps  through  fear, 
or  as  if  it  was  extremely  sensitive  to  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  open  air.  Probably  it  was  not 
more  than  a  week  old,  for  its  eyes  were  still 
closed,  and  its  thin  brown  coat  was  brightly 
polished,  as  if  done  in  bronxe 
How  the  four  little  rabbit  babies  managed  to 
breathe  beneath  that  apparently  stifling,  swelter¬ 
ing  mass  of  blankets  was  a  mystery.  It  would 
have  been  most  interesting  to  watch  the  mother 
uncover  them  and  adjust  herself  to  the  burrow 
at  the  nursing  time,  but  patient  waiting  behind 
a  screen  of  leaves  gave  no  reward.  Her  nest  be¬ 
ing  in  such  an  exposed  situation,  it  was  possible 
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that  she  visited  it  at  long  iotervala,  and  that  it  I 
ia  natural  for  the  young  to  wait  a  long  time  be¬ 
tween  meale.  Once,  in  a  rain  equall,  she  came 
within  a  etone’e  throw  of  her  cradle,  and  took 
cover  under  a  thick  epruce,  but,  like  the  wind 
and  rain,  my  expectation  of  eeeing  an  intereeting 
exhibition  of  baby  tending  eoon  passed  away; 
for  she  loped  off  under  the  shadowy  evergreens, 
out  of  sight,  evidently  thinking  it  not  prudent 
to  go  to  her  treasures  hidden  in  the  field. 

It  would  be  curious  to  know  why  the  mother 
came  into  the  open  to  rear  her  family  when  there 
were  so  many  hiding  places  near  at  hand.  Were 
the  chances  better  for  her  here  than  in  the  un 
derbrush,  where  the  skunks  and  weasels  were 
likely  to  be  nosing  around  for  tidbits  T  or  was 
she  afraid  of  the  male  rabbit,  who,  it  is  said, 
for  some  strange  reason,  frequently  kills  the 
young  T  Perhaps  so,  although  in  her  instinctive 
action  or  low  reasoning,  she,  naturally  enough, 
had  not  taken  into  account  man  and  the  house 
cats  that  prowled  dangerously  near. 

On  the  ninth  day  after  birth  the  burrow  was 
still  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  young¬ 
sters,  though  they  had  grown  much  larger. 
Their  coats  were  thicker  and  of  a  darker  hue ; 
their  long  ears  were  closely  appreesed,  as  I  held 
them  up  to  the  light;  their  queer  little  paint¬ 
brush  like  tails  were  tipped  with  pencils  of 
hairs,  and  their  dim,  milky  eyes  looked  out  for 
the  first  time  on  the  green,  succulent  herbage 
which,  no  doubt,  they  will  soon  be  nibbling. — 
Horace  Lunt  in  Sunday  School  Advocate. 


himself.  “I  wieh  everybody  would  let  me 
alone  ’  ’ 

But  they  didn’t  say  a  word  to  him  about  play- 

"Will,”  said  the  strange  lady,  brightly,  "if 
you  are  not  too  busy,  I  wieh  you  woula  help  me 
a  little.” 

Will  pricked  up  his  ears.  It  had  been  a  long 
time  since  be  bad  been  allowed  to  help  anybody 
but  himself. 

"Do  you  see  that  little  yellow'cottage  away  off 
there?”  asked  the  lady.  "It  is  about  a  mile 
up  the  beach.  There  is  a  lame  boy  in  that  cot¬ 
tage,  and  I  want  to  send  him  an  orange.  Will 
you  take  it  ?” 

"Tee,  ma’am,  certainly,”  said  the  small  boy. 

"And,  Will,”  she  continued,  "if  you  can  do 
anything  to  amuse  or  cheer  him,  it  would  be  a 
good  thing,  you  know.  He  can’t  get  out  of  the 
house  by  himself,  but  be  might  with  you  to  help 
him.” 

Will  was  done  moping  now.  He  forgot  all 
about  himself  in  doing  things  for  lame  Lucien. 
The  strange  lady’s  prescription  worked  wonders. 
If  you  ever  feel  dull,  little  readers,  1  advise  you 
to  try  it. — Our  Sunday  Afternoon. 


HOW  WILL  WAS  CUBED. 

"1  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  my  little  boy,  ” 
said  Will’s  mother.  "He  hasn’t  been  well,  and 
the  doctor  told  me  to  take  him  to  the  seashore 
and  let  him  play  all  day  in  the  sand :  but  how 
am  I  going  to  make  him  play  when  he  does  not 
feel  like  it?” 

"I  know  a  prescription  much  better  than  your 
doctor’s,”  said  a  strange  lady  sitting  by. 

"What  is  it?”  asired  Will’s  mother. 

"Oall  him,  and  let  me  try  it,  ”  said  the  stranger. 

"Will,  O  Will,  come  here  a  minute,  my  eon  1” 
called  hie  mother. 

Will  got  up  elowly,  leaving  hie  bucket  and 
spade  in  the  sand.  "They  are  just  going  to 
tease  me  about  not  playing,  ”  be  grumbled  to 


True 
Greatness 
in  riedicine 

Is  proved  by  the  health  of  the  people 
who  have  taken  it.  More  people  have 
been  made  well,  more  cases  of  disease 
and  sickness  have  been  cured  by 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  than  by  any  other 
medicine  in  the’ world.  The  peculiar 
combination,  proportion  and  process 
in  its  preparation  make  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  peculiar  to  itself  and  unequalled 
by  any  other. 


DESTINY  OF  THE  SDN. 

The  theory  that  the  sun  is  growing  hotter  was 
advanced  by  Professor  T.  J.  J.  See  in  a  lecture 
on  "Sidereal  Astronomy,  ”  in  the  Lowell  Insti¬ 
tute  Course  at  Huntington  Hall,  Boston,  on  the 
evening  of  January  10th. 

Professor  See  said  that  bis  interesting  discov 
ery  was  founded  on  a  law  of  nature  as  irrevoca¬ 
ble  as  the  law  of  gravity,  which  is  that  gaeeoue 
bodies  are  constantly  contracting,  and  that  in 
contracting  the  heat  grows  fiercer  until  a  solid 
is  formed.  Then  the  heat  disappears  and  the 
body  becomes  cold  and  dark.  In  the  dietant 
future,  according  to  this  theory,  the  sun  will 
become  a  solid  and  will  then  go  out,  leaving  the 
solar  system  in  darkness. 

"The  beat  of  the  sun  is  not,  as  the  ancients 
thought,  derived  from  combustion.  If  that 
were  eo,  the  solar  mass  would  havs  been  con¬ 
sumed  long  ago.  The  theory  that  the  heat  is 
produced  by  the  fall  of  many  meteors  into  the 
sun  cannot  be  accepted.  We  must  believe  that 
the  heat  of  the  sun  is  caused  by  the  energy  given 
up  by  the  particles  under  the  action  of  gravity. 
The  discovery  of  this  fact,  while  in  a  measure 
anticipated  by  several  astronomers,  has  never 
been  practically  shown.  Their  work,  however, 
has  not  detracted  from  my  discovery.” 

The  fact  is,  however,  the  speaker  explained, 
that  in  past  ages  the  earth  received  more  heat 
from  the  sun  than  it  does  now.  The  sun,  being 
larger,  gave  the  earth  more  beat,  though  it  was 
not  in  itself  at  such  a  high  temperature.  Geolo¬ 
gists  be  believed,  were  almost  unanimous  in  de¬ 
claring  that  the  beat  of  the  earth  formerly  was 
greater  than  now. 

When  the  sun  grows  cold  the  earth  will  be¬ 
come  a  lifeless,  uninhabited  ball  of  ice.  That 
will  be  some  millions  of  years  hence,  however,  eo 
there  is  no  cause  for  immediate  anxiety. 

He  who  helps  a  child  helps  humanity — with  a 
distinctness,  with  an  immediateness,  which  no 
other  help  given  to  human  creatures  in  any  other 
stage  of  human  life  can  possibly  give  again. — 
Phillips  Brooks. 


THE  OBEAT  PARIS  WHEEL.. 

The  gigantic  Ferris  wheel  of  the  Chicago  ex¬ 
position  has  been  outdone,  though  the  idea  of 
its  construction  remains  to  the  credit  of  Ameri¬ 
can  ingenuity  and  the  Frenchmen  have  indi¬ 
rectly  paid  us  a  high  compliment  when,  after 
casting  about  for  a  great  mechanical  novelty  for 
the  exhibition  of  1900,  they  finally  adopted  an 
enlarged  Ferris  wheel  with,  it  would  appear, 
very  few  advantages  over  the  Chicago  machine 
except  in  the  matter  of  sixe. 

The  gigantic  Paris  wheel,  which  is  :305  feet  in 
diameter,  has  recently  been  given  a  public  trial 
and  has  apparently  proved  satisfactory  to  its 
builders.  There  are  800  tons  of  steel  in  the 
French  wheel,  which  revolves  around  a  borison- 
tal  axis,  220  feet  above  the  ground  level.  This 
axis  is  a  hollo f  piece  of  Martin  steel,  made  in 
England,  by  the  way,  50  feet  long  and  three  feet 
in  diameter.  Radiating  from  it  are  160  fiexible 
steel  cables  two  inches  in  diameter  which  are 
attached  to  the  felloes  of  the  wheel.  The  rotary 
motion  is  transmitted  through  a  double  cable 
which  embraces  the  wheel  and  also  winds  around 
windlasses  driven  by  12  horse  power  engines. 

The  foundations,  each  of  which  weigh  230 
tone,  are  made  of  Portland  cement,  the  excava¬ 
tions  being  39  feet  deep. 

Supported  on  axles  between  the  two  steel 
frames  at  their  outer  diameters  are  40  cars,  each 
4234  feet  long  and  designed  to  accommodate 
thirty  persons.  They  are  to  be  used  as  ealoons, 
parlors,  dining  and  reading  rooms,  and  the  great¬ 
est  height  reached  is  315  feet.  The  wheel  makes 
one  revolution  in  twenty  minutes,  includini; 
stops,  and  access  to  eight  cars  at  a  time  is  ob¬ 
tained  through  a  system  of  stairways  and  land¬ 
ings. 

As  in  the  Ferris  wheel  the  electrical  display 
is  to  be  made  a  novel  part  of  the  affair,  which 
will  be  a  leading  feature  of  the  Paris  exposition 
of  1900. 


"What  is  a  bat  ?”  asked  the  teacher. 

A  little  boy  put  up  his  band  to  signify  that 
be  knew,  and  the  teacher  said,  “William,  you 
may  tell.  ’  ’ 

William  stood  up  and  said  in  a  loud,  emphatic 
voice,  "A  bat  is  a  nasty  little  mouce  with  ingy- 
rubber  wings  and  shoe  string  tail,  and  bites  like 
devil.” 


i 
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I  Cht  modern  Olay,  I 

^  which  is  to  use  ?! 

fruHiillillsnw 


AFINE  FLOUR  OFTHE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

®  as  follows : —  ® 

®  One  pint  water,  one  pint  milk,  one-kaif  ^ 

$  teaspoonful  salt, one  tablespoonful  sutiar.  ^ 

one  tablespoonful  butter,  one-half  fresh  ^ 
compressed  yeast  cake.  Stir  in  enough  ^ 
®  flour  to  make  a  fairly  stiff  batter,  then 

stir  thoroughly;  let  rise  three  hours;  ^ 
knead  lightly;  mould  into  two  loaves, 
let  rise  again,  and  hake  about  one  and  a 
^  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  hours  in  a  ^ 

m<xierate  oven. 

(J)  Easily  done,  little  work,  certain  success,  and  the 
most  delicious  and  beautiful  bread  ever  prv.>-  ^ 
^  duced.  Hut  be  sure  you  use  Franklin  MillsElour.  ^ 
^  If  your  grocer  does  not  have  it,  send  us  his  ^ 
S  name  and  your  order— we  will  see  that  you  are  0 
^supplied.  THK  GRNl’INE  MADE  ONLY  BY  (gl 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  ^ 


In  addre8$ing  advertisers  patronising  our  lour^ 
nal  hindly  mention  The  MSvang'ttist, 
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WOMAN’S  BOABD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS 

"The  world’s  harveetfieldB,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious,  will  be  reaped  by  trained  and 
skilled  reapers.  Future  successes  in  mission 
Helds  will  be  linked  more  and  more  closely  with 
the  work  of  education.  The  church  of  the 
future  will  put  a  mortgage  upon  the  future  by 
training  the  children  and  youth  of  to-day.  The 
Christian  evangelist  and  the  Christian  educator 
united  in  heart  and  hand  will  stand  side  by 
side,  preaching  the  Gospel  of  grace  and  the 
Gospel  of  culture,  winning  ever-increasing  vie. 
tories  and  bringing  in  the  very  kingdom  of  God 
to  this  weary,  waiting  earth. ’’—Rev.  C.  H, 
Payne,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Parsons  led  the  Tuesday  morning 
prayer  meeting,  showing  from  the  ninety-first 
Psalm,  how  "God  was  an  intense  reality"  to 
the  poet  king — a  hiding  place  in  time  of  trouble; 
that  when  tempest-tossed  he  was  comforted  by 
the  assurance  of  God’s  love  and  faith  in  His 
word  of  promise,  and  bringing  home  the  truth 
that  these  blessings  are  intended  also  for  us. 

Christmas  at  Allenstand  was  reported  a  happy 
time,  and  Miss  Goodrich  had  the  joy  of  seeing 
some  scholars  come  to  Christ.  Some  weeks  ago 
prayer  was  requested  for  the  boy  Philip  at  the 
Albuquerque  school.  New  Mexico;  now  the  joy¬ 
ful  tidings  are  received  that  he  came  to  Christ 
on  Christmas  day. 

Progress  at  Carlisle. — "Scatterization, ’’  says 
^‘The  Indian  Helper,"  "is  a  word  that  Carlisle 
likes,  although  it  may  not  be  found  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary.  Some  ex  pupils  are  filling  positions  of 
trust  far  from  their  homes,  thus  carrying  out  the 
ideas  of  the  school  and  strengthening  themselves 
in  those  characteristics  which  make  useful  men 
and  women. 

Hoopa  Valley,  Calfornia. — "Miss  Cornelius, 
an  Oneida  Indian,  has  gone  farthest  from  home, 
and  is  now  located  here  in  t&e  Indian  school. 
She  wrote:  "it  is  a  wonder  to  a  new  comer  how 
be  or  she  is  ever  to  get  out  of  this  place  when 
they  once  get  in.  It  seems  a  little  world  attached 
outside  of  the  big  world.  1  like  my  work  very 
much.  ’’ 

A  Sioux  Soldier.  "Joseph  Du  Bray  has  been 
through  the  Americo-Spanisb  war  as  a  member 
of  the  Sixth  MassBchuselts.  Returning  on  fur¬ 
lough,  he  gave  these  experiences:  ‘There  were 
some  soldiers  on  the  Yale  that  took  me  to  Porto 
Rioo,  who  were  just  out  of  High  school  and  had 
never  been  away  from  home.  They  looked  back 
at  the  land  and  said,  "We’ll  never  see  that 
glorious  old  United  States  again.  Boys,  we’re 
going  to  be  targets  for  the  Spanish  bullets  I"  ’ 
Then  they  sang,  'Home,  Sweet  Home,’  and  I 
wondered  what  1  was  doing  away  off  there  from 
my  friends.  ’’  .  .  . 

"The  night  after  landing  on  Porto  Ri  o  soil 
we  were  keeping  guard,  stretched  along  some¬ 
thing  like  a  telescope.  I  heard  a  horse  galloping 
near  me  and  fired.  I  heard  the  horse  fall  and 
groan.  The  next  man  on  guard  ran  up  to  help 
me.  I  said :  ‘We  ought  to  see  if  a  man  is  hurt.  ’ 
He  said  :  ‘They  may  be  waiting  to  kill  us.  ’  But 
we  went,  anyway,  the  poor  horse  was  groaning 
so.  We  crept  on  our  knees.  It  was  so  dark  that 
we  could  not  see  anything,  and  my  heart  felt 
as  though  it  was  tumbling  over  and  over  clear 
up  to  my  throat.  We  found  'the  horse  and  put 
some  shots  into  him  to  stop  his  suffering,  but 
we  did  not  find  any  Spaniard  there.  .  .  Once, 
during  the  march  across  the  island,  a  ranchman 
told  us  we  might  have  all  bis  chickens  if  we 
could  catch  them.  Two  soldiers  were  chasing 
one.  1  saw  it  coming  right  toward  me.  I  hap- 
dened  to  have  a  good  heavy  stick  and  bit  at  it, 
then  I  fell  onto  it  just  exactly  as  I  fall  onto  a 
foot-ball.  1  took  that  chicken  to  the  cook  and 
asked  him  to  fry  it  and  be  sure  to  give  me  all 
of  it,  too,  when  it  was  done.  We  were  sorry 
when  peace  was  declared.  We  were  going  to 
take  San  Juan  so  nicely.  We  were  just  a  day’s 
march  when  the  news  came."  i 


I  The  odor  left  by  a  highly  scented  toilet  soap  is  | 

I  not  agreeable  to  most  people  of  refined  tastes.  I 

I  A  delicate  perfume  may  be  used  after  an  Ivory  ^ 

I  Soap  bath  with  much  more  pleasing  effect.  | 

i\  Ivory  Soap  leaves  only  a  comfortable  feeling  of  ^ 

I  perfect  cleanliness.  ^ 

li  « 
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Good  News  from  Arizona.— The  Re*'.  Charles 
Cook,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  cared 
for  the  Indians— the  Pinas  and  Papagres— aided 
Rev.  D.  M.  Wynkoop  of  Gilla  Crossing,  in  re¬ 
ceiving  thirty  four  members  into  his  church. 
The  latter  writes:  "Quite  a  number  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  boys  and  girls  gave  their  hearts  to 
God  in  this  revival— children  who  have  with¬ 
stood  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit  since  I  came 
here.  That  hard  village  up  the  river  was  so 
shaken  up  that  I  do  nut  think  it  will  ever  get 
back  to  where  it  has  been  for  years.  We  have 
secured  the  chief  and  the  leading  men  of  the 
tribe  for  God.  This  was  the  last  chief  out  of 
Chris*.  One  of  Brother  Cook’s  oldest  and  most 
faithful  members  has  suffered  the  opposition  of 
bis  wife  to  Christ  and  to  the  church  for  twelve 
years,  but  now  she  has  given  her  heart  to  God. 
She  came  more  than  two  miles,  crossed  the  river 
and  waded  a  slough  to  get  her  new  baptismal 
name.  I  would  have  given  much  if  Brother 
Cook  could  have  been  with  us  to  eee  bow  happy 
she  was.  I  named  her  Rosa  Howard.  Her  hus¬ 
band’s  name  is  Hosea  Howard.  The  work  goes 
on.  ’’ 

A  Plural  Wife.— More  than  a  year  ago  a  teacher 
in  the  Primary  department  of  one  of  the  public 
Ecbools  in  Utah  was  a  plural  wife.  Later,  the 
Superintendent  declined  to  give  her  a  certificate 
as  she  was  a  law  breaker ;  but  such  a  storm  was 
raised  that  he  found  it  convenient  to  yield  and 
^he  is  now  re-instated  as  teacher.  A  number 
of  pupils  formerly  in  the  mission  school  are  now 


under  her  control.  "Polygamy  is  taught  and 
practiced.  What  a  spectacle  our  glorious  coun¬ 
try  presents  to  the  world  I  A  representative 
Christian  nation,  and  yet  Utah,  one  of  its  States 
putting  up  three  different  men  for  Congress  by 
three  d.fferent  parties:  Republican,  a  Mormon 
with  one  wife;  Democrat,  a  Mormon  with  sev¬ 
eral  wives;  Populist,  an  infidel.  For  whom 
should  a  Christian  vote  ? 

"The  Mormons  are  bold  and  defiant.  They 
flaunt  their  falseness  in  the  face  of  the  people 
and  say,  ‘What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 
Help  yourielvrs  it  you  can.  ’  Let  us  pray 
mightily  for  God’s  converting  power  to  come 
upon  this  people. ’’ 

A  Cry  from  Utah. — Rev.  S.  E.  Wisbard,  D.D., 
Synodical  missionary  in  Utah,  pleads  for  help. 
He  says:  ‘‘Our  eight  vacant  school  buildings 
are  the  skeleton  in  the  closet  of  our  church  here. 
We  have  learned  that  two  are  much  more  than 
twice  one — a  minister  and  a  teacher  are  much 
more  than  twice  as  effective  as  either  one  of 
them  alone  The  teacher  is  indispensable  in 
gathering  the  young  people.  Hence  the  closing 
of  a  school  means  much  more  than  dismissing 
the  pupils.  It  means  a  serious  loss  and  crippling 
of  the  work.  The  Mormon  power  is  asserting 
itself  more  vigorously  than  ever.  The  polyga¬ 
mists  are  coming  to  the  front  with  no  dread  of 
public  dishonnor.  These  facta  emphasize  the 
importance  of  our  mission  work.  Our  hope  is 
in  the  children.  If  they  are  banded  over  to  the 
public  achools  in  which  Mormonism  is  taught, 
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their  bondage  to  the  system  will  be  perpetuated. 
Just  so  far  as  Christian  education  gets  hold  of 
their  young  liTee,  they  are  liberated  and  brought 
into  sympathy  with  American  institutions. 
Hence,  every  child  into  whose  life  the  principles 
of  religion  and  morality  are  poured  becomes  a 
factor  for  the  final  overthrow  of  the  system. 
Thus  even  our  smallest  mission  schools  become 
of  great  importance.  One  child  set  right  is  in¬ 
valuable  in  this  contest;  a  few  of  them  are 
above  price.  May  this  heart  of  our  beloved 
country,  about  which  the  serpent  has  coiled, 
find  a  place,  a  larger  place,  in  the  sympathies 
of  our  church.” 

The  Encroachments  of  Mormonism. — It  has 
been  stated  that  “alarm  concerning  the  progress 
of  Mormonism  is  beginning  to  prevail  in  Ontario. 
In  its  political  canvass  the  usual  forecasting  qf 
the  attitude  of  the  religious  interests  was  made, 
and  the  estimate  based  upon  it,  that  before  the 
year  passes  away  there  will  be  one  hundred  thou  • 
sand  avowed  Mormons  in  the  province,  which  is 
thought  to  be  within  the  mark.  It  is  said  that 
meetings  are  being  held  in  the  small  halls  and 
school-houses,  and  that  they  are  crowded  with 
excited  audiences,  who  are  carried  away  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  Mormon  missionaries.  The 
method  of  operatin '  seems  to  have  been  carefully 
planned,  and  the  efforts  have  been  successful 
beyond  what  can  be  easily  credited  by  the  aver¬ 
age  reader.  ”  H.  E.  B. 

PHYSICAL  PBEPABATION  FOB  THE 

PULPIT. 

The  human  body  is  often  justly  compared  to  a 
machine ;  and  it  ought  to  be  more  generally  rec 
ognixed  that  the  mind  cannot  ride  easily  unless 
the  engine  which  carries  it  be  in  excellent  order. 
A  worn-out,  sallow,  dyspeptic,  nervous  minister 
is  not  fitted  to  sway  his  congregation,  no  matter 
how  laboriously  his  sermons  have  been  prepared. 
It  is  the  delivery  of  the  sermon,  fully  as  much 
as  its  composition,  which  will  make  it  forceful ; 
and  many  a  minister  is  conscious  nearly  every 
Sabbath  morning  that  he  is  not  in  a  physical 
condition  to  do  his  pulpit  work  effectively.  As 
the  congregation  lift  their  eyes  to  their  minister 
as  he  stands  in  the  pulpit,  they  should  be  con¬ 
scious  of  nothing  but  strength  from  beginning 
to  end  of  the  service ;  and  this  they  cannot  be 
unless  the  minister  himself  is  conscious  of  it. 
He  need  not  be  the  lees  spiritual  because  he 
faithfully  attends  to  the  physical  conditions  of 
hia  Sabbath  work,  and  brings  himself  into  prime 
condition  for  the  day  of  all  the  week  when  he 
needs  to  be  at  his  beet,  body,  soul  and  spirit 

1.  Saturday  night.  All  work  of  preparation 
for  Sunday  should  be  completed  early  on  Satur¬ 
day,  if  possible  by  noon.  With  mind  unbur¬ 
dened  the  minister  can  then  spend  his  afternoon 
in  pleasant  pastoral  visitation,  or  riding,  or 
reading.  It  is  an  enormous  mistake  to  let  ser¬ 
mon  work  go  up  to  or  toward  the  midnight 
hour,  and  to  retire  to  rest  later  on  Saturday 
than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  To  be  in 
the  best  nervous  condition  for  the  expected 
draughts  of  the  Sunday  work,  a  minister  should 
get  an  extra  allowance  of  sleep  on  Saturday 
night ;  there  is  no  nerve  sedative  like  sleep ;  and 
just  before  or  just  after  hard  work,  one  cannot 
have  too  much  of  it.  To  go  to  bed  at  half  past 
eight,  fall  asleep  by  nine,  and  not  rise  till  seven, 
is  not  unreasonable  in  any  minister  who  expects 
to  lay  out  any  amount  of  mental  and  nervous 
strength  the  next  day.  This  is  the  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  habit  of  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  more 
important  churches  in  New  York  State. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
save  nine-tentht  of  the 
ciiiiiiDey  nooey  and  all  the 
trooUe.  But  get  the  right 
ddomy.  Go  ^  the  Index. 
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2.  The  morning  bath.  This  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  a  pastor’s  sense  of  vigor  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Sabbath.  It  should  not  be  the  weekly 
“scrub;”  let  him  have  that,  in  hot  water,  a  day 
or  two  beforehand.  What  he  wants  now,  unless 
he  be  peculiarly  delicate,  is  a  rousing  cold  bath. 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Lyman  of  Chicago  recommends 
that  this  be  taken  with  the  feet  immersed  in 
hot  water ;  this  prevents  a  chill  and  really  keeps 
one  comfortable.  Thus  standing,  take  the  un¬ 
tempered  water  as  it  comes  from  the  pitcher  or 
the  faucet,  and  quickly  dash  it  all  over  the  body. 
Instantly  rub  off  with  a  bath  towel,  and  at  once 
apply  the  flesh  brush  vigorously  all  over  the 
skin.  The  redness  thus  produced  will  attest  the 
influence  it  is  having  on  the  system.  With¬ 
drawing  the  feet  from  the  hot  water  let  them  be 
quickly  dried  and  the  clothing  as  rapidly  as 
possile  put  on.  The  effect  will  be  immediate; 
the  system  is  roused,  the  nerves  are  invigorated, 
the  blood  is  sent  coursing,  in  short,  the  minister 
is  awake. 

3.  The  Sunday  breakfast.  Here  is  a  great 
problem.  Preachers  are  very  generally  dyepep 
tics,  and  the  day  of  all  the  seven  when  they  need 
their  beet  digestion  they  are  apt,  owing  to 
nervous  expenditures,  to  have  their  worst.  Rev. 
F.  B.  Meyer  of  London,  in  speaking  of  complete 
sanctification,  insists  that  he  has  not  sanctified 
his  body  who  will  not  deny  himself  harmful 
articles  of  diet.  Absolute  conscientiousness  in 
eating  is  imperative  to  the  man  of  God  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  If  the  preacher's  stomach  be  in¬ 
capable  of  digesting  hie  Sunday  breakfast,  he 
enters  upon  and  continues  in  hie  Sunday  work 
more  or  lees  of  a  wreck,  and  his  people  are  con¬ 
scious  of  his  want  of  power.  Breakfast  should 
not  be  taken  too  late;  digestion  requires  time; 
eight  o’clock  is  late  enough ;  nine  is  too  near 
church  time.  Only  the  most  easily  digested  food 
should  be  taken ;  all  greasy  and  soggy  and  rich 
foods  should  be  avoided.  The  breakfast  should 
be  light  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  hearty 
breakfast  will  give  streng'h  for  the  day’s  duties; 
what  it  will  do  is  to  give  the  stomach  a  task 
that  it  cannot  easily  perform;  and,  while  it 
labors  with  the  process  of  digestion,  it  will  draw 
the  blood  to  itself,  and  thus  leave  the  brain  de 
pleted,  stagnant,  confused,  anxious,  depressed, 
enfeebled.  The  writer  has  learned  from  a  dis 
tinguished  Ohristian  physician  to  deny  himself 
Sunday  mornings;  this  physician  recommends  a 
cup  of  the  milk  cocoa  compounded  by  the  Bach 
Cocoa  Company  of  Waverly,  New  York,  prepared 
in  the  following  way :  Heat  a  cup  hot  in  the 
oven ;  bring  it  to  the  breakfast  table,  and  place 
in  it  three  teaspoonfule  of  the  powdered  milk 
cocoa  together  with  the  same  quantity  of  Hor- 
lick’s  malted  milk ;  slowly  pour  in  boiling  water, 
constantly  stirring  until  the  cup  is  about  three- 
fourths  full;  then  fill  to  the  top  with  warm 
cream,  and  all  is  ready ;  it  proves  to  be  a 
princely  dish,  full  of  nourishment,  and  making 
little  demand  upon  the  stomach.  This  with  a 
small  quantity  of  cereal  and  a  piece  of  buttered 
toast  is  enough  for  the  Sunday  breakfast.  And 
the  mistake  should  not  be  made  of  adding  a 
little  lunch  just  before  service,  as  that  will  im¬ 
mediately  call  away  the  blood  from  the  brain 
again.  At  noon  one  may  eat  heartily. 

4.  Exercise.  To  sit  in  a  hot  study  from 
breakfast  till  church  time  will  bring  about  a 
condition  of  drowsiness  decidedly  undesirable 
after  the  above  regulations.  In  his  scruples 
about  Sunday  work,  the  minister  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  the  “priests  profaned  the  Sabbath  and 
were  blameless.”  His  first  duty  is  to  be  in 
condition  to  do  hie  work  well.  The  blood  that 
was  roused  with  the  morning  bath  must  be  kept 
coursing.  A  brisk  walk  of  half  an  hour  befo:e 
church,  or  some  time  spent  in  pulling  weights 
or  swinging  clubs,  the  windows  being  open  to 
fresh  air  and  sunshine,  will  be  valuable  and 
give  no  public  offence.  And  muscle  beating,  all 
over  the  body,  by  means  of  a  strap  or  old  slipper, 
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vigorously  applied,  will  teach  nature  that  she  in 
expected  to  be  alert  for  the  next  two  hours. 

5.  Sleep.  Despite  eight  to  ten  hours  of  sleep 
Saturday  night,  the  minister  will  be  greatly 
refreshed  to  have  a  mid  day  nap  of  perhaps  an 
hour  Sunday  afternoon.  The  proper  time  is  im¬ 
mediately  after  dinner;  the  blood  is  then  drawn 
from  the  brain  and  drowsiness  is  natural;  the 
lower  animals  sleep  after  eating.  It  will  add  to 
the  refreshment  to  undress  as  for  night.  This 
is  the  regular  Sunday  custom  of  the  stirring 
pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  Presbyterian  Ohurches 
in  New  York  State.  One  rises  from  this  like  a 
new  man,  and  more  work  is  immediately  possible. 

6  Sunday  night.  The  labors  of  the  day  com¬ 
pleted,  the  mind  should  be  at  once  unburdened. 
Many  preachers  toss  upon  tbeir  beds  preaching 
over  and  over  the  sermons  of  the  day,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  the  conversations  which  they  have  had 
with  their  people.  This  is  all  wrong.  Glad¬ 
stone  used  to  read  a  light  novel  after  a  heavy 
day’s  work ;  this  broke  up  the  current  of  thought 
and  composed  him  for  sleep.  The  evening  ser¬ 
vice  has  carried  the  blood  to  the  brain  and,  as 
long  as  it  is  there,  the  brain  will  be  stimulated 
to  thought.  To  stop  thinking,  the  brain  mua 
be  relieved  by  drawing  off  the  blood.  A  light 
lunch  before  bed  going  will  be  of  some  service, 
but  more  will  be  done  by  a  five  minutes’  foot¬ 
bath  in  hot  water.  This  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  cure  the  customary  Sunday  night  insomnia 
of  many  preachers. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  to  attend  to  the  above 
considerations  will  introduce  a  new  era  in  the 
life  of  many  a  hard-worked  preacher. 

O.  O.  R. 
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WORSHIP  AND  MUSIC. 

By  Fulton  McMahon. 

In  many  a  Protestant  Oburch  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  order  a  complete  diecontinuance 
of  hymn  singing.  That  which  now  paeses  as 
such  is  often  but  a  miserable  apology.  There 
are  churches  where  no  importance  seems  to  be 
attached  to  this  part  of  the  service  by  minister 
officers  or  members.  Listlessly,  lazily— yes,  sac¬ 
rilegiously,  the  form  is  gone  through,  but  Qod’s 
heart  is  not  rejoiced  by  true  human  worship. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  praise  in  the  function. 
The  directory  prescribes  so  many  hymns,  and 
they— well,  if  not  sung  they  are  at  least  played 
on  the  organ.  Perhaps  if  this  discredited  prac 
tice  were  stopped  for  a  time,  the  natural  impulse 
of  man  to  rhythmic  adoration  would  re  assert 
itself  and  the  people  would  again  worship  Qod 
in  musical  forms. 

Few  churches  have  good  music.  Where  it  is 
not  neglected,  it  is  usually  oveidonn  in  a  false 
direction.  This  may  seem  equivalent  to  saying 
that  few  men  are  angels.  Yet  as  long  as  perfec 
tion  is  the  ideal  standard,  we  shall  be  und^r  the 
obligation  of  endeavoring  to  improve  both  men 
and  music.  Nothing  in  the  field  of  voluntary 
human  action  is  improved  without  attention. 
Melodic  or  harmonic  praise  is  not  spontaneous. 
Mere  shouting  before  the  Lord  need  hardly  be 
considered  in  a  study  of  modern  civilized  wor¬ 
ship.  There  is  a  universal  attempt  or  pretense 
in  Christendom  to  worship  God  in  the  use  of 
recognized  musical  forms  which  are  more  or  less 
elaborate.  Church  music,  therefore,  does  not 
escape  criticism  because  of  any  peculiarly  sacred 
character.  The  eacrednesa  is  in  its  purpose, 
associations  and  method.  The  thing  itself  is  a 
mere  instrument,  and  it  will  not  be  good  unless 
attended  to.  Even  when  regarded  as  an  insti¬ 
tuted  ceremony,  it  owes  its  institution  to  itH 
supposed  usefulness  as  a  “help  to  the  mind’s 
alacrity.” 

In  many  churchea  no  serious  intelligent  effort 
is  made  to  have  good  music.  Pastor  and  offi 
cers  and  people  seem  to  think  that  the  Lord  will 
provide.  The  minister  has  no  musical  gifts  and 
his  education  has  brought  him  no  adequate  in¬ 
tellectual  appreciation  of  the  subject.  He  trustB 
to  luck  and  to  chance  initiative  among  the  peo 
pie,  and  what  is  everybody’s  business  becomes 
nobody’s.  There  are  churches  where  not  one 
worshiper  in  twenty  has  a  hymn  book.  This 
would  not  matter  if  the  people  knew  the  hymns, 
but  church  goers  are  even  more  ignorant  of  the 
worship  of  Christian  praise  than  are  people 
generally  of  the  so-called  national  songs.  There 
are  churches  where  not  one  dollar  of  general 
funds  is  expended  for  music.  There  are  churches 
— and  very  many  church  schools — where  no  per¬ 
son  is  regularly  charged  with  the  duty,  or  ac¬ 
cepts  the  privilege,  of  playing  the  organ ;  and 
this  important  problem  awaits  a  new  solution  at 
every  public  service.  There  are  churches  that 
nominally  have  chorus  choirs  in  which,  however, 
the  attendance  fitfully  varies  from  over-crowding 
to  zero.  There  are  churches  where  there  is  ap¬ 
parently  no  simple  religious  impulse  or  feature 
in  all  that  is  done  for  music.  Secularity,  often 
approaching  irreverence  and  sometimes  partak¬ 
ing  of  vulgarity,  marks  the  whole  thing.  And 
this  inevitably  unfits  a  congregation  for  general 
praise  worship.  They  come  to  feel  that  it  is 
none  of  their  affair.  They  forget,  if  they  ever 
knew,  the  real  significance  and  value  of  public 
praise.  There  are  few  churches  where  there  is 
any  pretense,  or  effort  to  enlighten  the  people 
regarding  hymnology  or  to  overcome  the  grow 
ing  indifference  to  congregational  singing.  Such 
perfunctory  exhortation  as  “Now  sing  out,” 


and  “Let  all  join,”  may  forsooth  be  a  pretense, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  an  effort. 

In  many  quarters  much  attention  and  expense 
are  being  lavished  on  great  organs  and  profes¬ 
sional  choirs,  but  this  is  often  done  in  a  thor¬ 
oughly  unreligious  spirit.  Mere  musical  effects 
are  sought  and  the  people  are  led  to  infer,  as 
they  commonly  do,  that  music  is  music,  and  are 
left  in  ignorance  that  one  kind  of  music  is  more 
appropriate  to  worship  than  another.  The  net 
result  is  that  the  people  give  over  praising  God 
in  song,  and  content  themselves  with  praising  or 
criticising  the  work  of  the  organist  and  choir. 

Can  things  be  improved  ?  Oan  the  money 
changers  and  concert  managers  be  driven  out  ? 
Oan  the  plain  people  return  to  their  own  and 
praise  God  in  simple  elevating  worshipful  songs  ? 

Is  congregational  singing  possible  f  Assuredly 
it  is.  It  all  depends  upon  what  is  demanded  of 
the  congregation.  Many  a  pastor  and  many  an 
organist  has  declared  it  impossible,  without 
making  any  reasonable  effort  to  obtain  it.  In 
every  such  instance  it  will  be  found  that  an  ade¬ 
quate  hindrance  existed.  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  give  choir  music  to  a  congregation,  and  ex¬ 
pect  fine  choral  effects.  It  Is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  an  untrained  crowd  to  follow  the  drum 
major  lead  of  a  strutting,  capering  organist,  or 
the  confused  leadership  of  an  insignificant  quar¬ 
tet,  or  perhaps  no  guidance  at  all.  It  is  not  rea* 
sonable  to  announce  an  exquisite  poe'.ic  rhapsody 
of  personal  experimental  religion  and  call  upon 
a  public  assemblage  to  shout  the  delicate  senti¬ 
ments  to  the  blatant  leadership  of  an  over-blown 
organ  or  born.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  a 
miscellaneous  congregation  to  sing  at  sight,  or 
to  be  familiar  with,  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
tunes;  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  this  number  are  well  adapted 
for  congregational  singing. 

The  very  phrase  congregational  singing  implies 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  singing  which  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  this'^use.  It  is  not  the  artistic  render¬ 
ing  of  stately  chant  and  elaborate  anthems.  To 
strive  for  this  is  not  laudable  but  only  ridicu¬ 
lous.  Nor  should  congregations  be  deceived  and 
degraded  into  the  use  of  cheap  imitations  of  the 
finer  and  higher  musical  forms.  Congregational 
singing  will  be  a  failure  wherever  the  attempt  is 
made  to  employ  the  whole  people  as  a  choir  in  a 
vain  striving  for  perfected  artistic  results.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  limitations  of  the  average 
congregation’s  ability  be  recognized,  and  the 
people  be  assigned  a  reasonable  share  in  the 
praise  service,  there  need  be  no  failure. 

A  hymn  is  a  praia3  song,  and  no  other  kind  of 
song  is  suited  to  public  use  by  large  aesemblagee. 
There  must  have  been  many  persons  in  the 
throng  on  Palm  Sunday  who  wanted  to  press 
through  the  crowd  and  whisper  intimate  heart 
thoughts  to  the  Lord,  but  the  circumstances  of 
the  place  constrained  them  to  stand  back  and 
shout  Hosanna  with  the  thousands.  And  so, 
to  day,  to  obtain  good  congregational  singing, 
we  must  use  hyms  of  acclamation  with  universal 
terms  of  praise  and  adoration.  We  must  not 
demand  of  every  worshiper  that  he  appropriate, 
at  the  opening  of  a  book,  the  inmost  tender 
feelings  of  a  strange  human  writer  and  bawl  the 
mystic  sacred  words  like  megaphone  commands 
on  a  battle-ship. 

The  members  of  a  congregation  are  never  all 
on  the  same  level  of  intelligence,  taste,  educa 
tion  and  spirituality.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
obtain  general  co-operation  in  singing,  the  songe 
must  be  such  as  are  reasonably  within  the  in¬ 
tellectual,  aesthetic,  vocal  and  spiritual  grasp  of 
the  people.  If  the  words  are  meaningless  or  are 
descriptive  of  an  exceptional  state,  they  will 
leave  the  normal  worshipers  cold  and  unrespon 
sive.  If  they  are  but  a  weak  vulgarisation  of 
prosaic  l^homiiiES,  they  will  not  touch  the  feel¬ 
ings.  If  the  tune  is  machine-made  and  evi¬ 
dently  constructed  to  use  existing  melodic  ideas 
without  infringing  copyrights,  it  will  be  doubly 
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difficult  tor  the  umnusical  and  distasteful  to  the 
musical.  If  the  melody  demands  an  extended 
Toice  register,  and  the  harmonies  are  elaborate 
or  are  confusedly  played,  two  thirds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  silenced. 

Presumably  all  the  people  come  to  worship 
God.  Song  praise  is  an  attractive  and  accepted 
form  of  worship.  Hymns  exist,  and  others  can 
be  written,  to  give  reverent,  joyous  expression 
to  the  soul’s  adoration.  Personal  peculiarities 
and  special  instances  have  no  place  in  public 
praise.  There  are  feelings  of  reverence  and 
awe,  of  thankfulness  and  joy,  of  worshipful 
adoration  which  are  common  to  nearly  all  per¬ 
sons  who  attend  upon  our  church  services.  By 
so  much  as  the  hymns  in  public  use  abandon 
this  field  for  the  narrow  paths  of  personal  experi 
ence  and  exaltation,  will  they  become  a  foreign 
speech  and  remain  unspoken.  With  rare  excep¬ 
tions  all  the  people  can  join  in  simple,  dignified, 
melodic,  unentangled  tunes  of  reasonable  com¬ 
pass.  Given  the  impulse  to  praise,  given  the 
appropriate  verbal  expression,  given  a  strong, 
sweet  melody  worth  learning  and  remembering, 
given  a  reverent  and  capable  leader  with  the 
support  of  a  consecrated  organ  and  of  the  good 
voices  that  are  always  to  be  found  here  and 
there  in  a  church,  and  the  people  will  sing. 

Tne  manner  in  which  voluntaries,  interludes, 
solos  and  anthems  are  given  will  have  a  large  in 
fluence  on  the  general  worship,  and  thus  be  re 
fleeted  in  the  hymn  singing.  For  this  reason, 
it  needs  to  be  said  that  good  congregational  sing 
ing  IS  only  possible  where  it  is  a  consistent  part 
of  a  reverent  wershipfui  service.  If  the  choir 
and  the  organ  are  not  directed  with  sufficient 
dignity,  skill  and  taste  to  carry  the  thoughts  of 
the  worshipers  above  and  beyond  the  general 
level  of  the  service,  there  should  be  no  attempt 
at  voluntary  or  anthem.  The  uee  of  these  things 
as  mere  forms  of  entertainment  is  wholly  inex¬ 
cusable.  A  sacrifice  of  praise,  if  that  be  the 
object,  is  far  better  made  by  uniting  all  voices 
in  unpretentious  song.  Doubtless  the  beet  dis¬ 
position  to  be  made  of  many  choirs  would  be  to 
scatter  the  members  through  the  house  and  thus 
make  their  strong  voices  contribute  to  the  sup 
port  and  leading  of  the  diffident  and  the  weak. 
Perhaps  an  even  better  method  is  to  bave  a  large 
choir  or  a  choral  society  and  appoint  its  service 
in  such  way  that  a  portion  of  the  number  shall 
constitute  a  compact  body  to  support  the  leader 
or  organ  and  the  others  are  distributed.  The 
scheme  of  rotation  can  easily  bs  arranged. 

An  organ  alone  cannot  lead,  and  the  forcing 
of  the  instrument,  so  commonly  adopted  though 
a  futile  means  of  supplying  the  defect  only 
makes  the  result  more  hideous.  The  organ  tones 
thus  become  over-powering  and  drown  all  voices. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  loud  organ  will 
embolden  diffident  persons  to  sing.  Nothing 
will  do  this  but  rare  individual  enthusiasm  and 
a  geneorus  support  from  the  neighboring  pews. 
A  prominent  organ  or  a  euperfine  choir,  with  no 
other  encouragement  to  general  singing,  will  ex 
tend  the  unchurchly  fad  wh  ch  assumes  a  supe¬ 
riority  to  vulgar  public  psalmody.  It  will  con 
firm  the  indifference  of  that  large  number  of 
persona  who  never  do  anything  except  under 
pressure,  and  it  will  discourage  the  few  who 


have  praise  in  their  hearts  and  only  need  a 
chance  to  utter  it. 

;;  It  is  unsafe  to  generalise  regarding  the  facts 
and  problems  of  church  music  where  the  churches 
are  so  different  in  constitution  and  circumstance, 
but  there  seems  to  be  foundation  for  the  general 
proposition  that  much  of  our  church  music  in 
not  worshipful.  Whether  thin  results  from  in- 
appropriatenesa  or  triviality  of  hymns  and  tunes, 
or  from  ill-propoitioned  uivision  between  choir 
and  congregation,  or  from  undue  attention  to 
secnlar  art,  or  from  indifference  on  the  part  of 
pastor  or  people,  it  deserves  a  revival  of  interest 
and  demands  a  renewal  of  intelligent,  reverent 
effort.  The  church  must  not  neglect  the  matter. 
And  the  problem  is,  whether  we  shall  have  wor¬ 
ship  without  music,  or  music  without  worship, 
or  worship  of  music,  or  worshipful  music. 


HEALTHFUL  FOOD  AND  HAPPINESS. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  said 
that  “  true  happiness  is  four  feet  on  the  fender 
before  the  fire.  ”  Delightful  as  such  an  experi 
ence  is,  healthful  food  and  good  digestion  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  full  st  meas 
ure  of  earthly  happiness.  Both  animal  and 
vegetable  life  are  dependent  for  healthy  growth 
and  development  upon  proper  nutritive  elements 
suited  to  and  adapted  to  their  respective  needs 
and  requirements  The  character  and  quantii) 
of  food,  the  time  and  manner  in  which  it  is 
eaten,  will  have  a  marked  infiuecce  upon  the 
man  ;  his  disposition,  courage  and  mental  abil 
ity.  If  the  farmer  by  continuous  crops  has 
robbed  the  soil  of  the  natural  chemical  nutrient 
elements  needed  in  the  growth  of  the  expected 
harvest,  the  return  for  the  husbandman’s  labor 
will  be  disappointing  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
student  artisan,  and  mechanic,  to  do  perfect  work 
in  their  respective  departments,  must  have  the 
best  nutritive  food,  a  healthy  digestion  and  the 
most  approved  tools. 

In  the  last  few  years  great  attention  has  been 
paid  by  scientists, Ibiologiste  and  social  econ 
omista  to  the  practical  question  of  foods,  which 
affects  the  happiness,  healtbfulness,  longevity 
and  general  welfare  of  the  human  family.  The 
attentive  study  of  these  questions  has  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  general  public  a  great  variety 
of  appetizing,  nutritious  Cereals,  as  well  ae  a 
mass  of  moat  valuable  information.  It  is  a  fac 
long  known  but  too  little  recognized,  in  actual 
practice,  that  in  the  manufacture  of  Superfine 
White  Flour,  fully  18  per  cent,  of  the  muscle 
making,  nerve  sustaining  nutriments  are  elimi¬ 
nated  and  excluded,  thus  reducing  the  normal 
value  and  strength  giving  powers  of  the  products 
to  82  per  cent.,  while  were  the  fiour  made  from 
the  whole  wheat,  as  seems  intended  by  the  Ores, 
tor,  the  standard  would  be  100,  the  unit  of  per¬ 
fection. 

This  waste  of  18  per  cent.,  which  is  entailed 
in  tbe  process  of  manufacturing  white  fiour, 
seems  insignificant,  but  the  results  become 
startling  when  we  realize  that  the  lose  in  tbe 
food  giving  power  of  600  000  000  bushels  of  wheat 
estimated  as  grown  in  this  year,  1898,  amount* 
to  the  positive  destruction  of  108,000,000  bushels 
of  valuable  food  bearing  nutriments.  When  we 
consider  that  this  impoverishment  of  food 
product  is  just  18  per  cent  lose  of  life  giving 
power  to  humanity,  the  results  seem  startling  in 
the  extreme.  If  these  statements  are  correct,  tbe 
waste  of  a  few  years  becomes  an  important  fac 
tor,  for  the  reason  that  it  affects  not  only  tbe 
brain  and  muscle  of  the  active  working  force  of 
the  world,  but  the  children  who  are  weakened 
and  illy  matured  by  eating  bread  made  from 
superfine  white  fijur,  from  which  the  phoepbatee 
and  other  nutritive  elemente  of  the  wheat  have 
been  removed  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
thereby  reducing  its  tonic  value  as  muscle  maker, 
and  brain  and  nerve  force  fully  18  per  cent,  from 
the  standard  of  100  as  fixed  by  the  Creator. 

These  fac*e  are  plainly  seen  by  the  following 


table,  which  shows  by  careful  analysis  the  com¬ 
parative  values  of  a  standard  barrel  (196  pounds) 
of  each  variety  of  fiour : 


! 

inorbdibbts. 

1  FRANKLIN 
FLOUR  I  F  TBB 
bntirb  WHBAT. 

i 

AVERAOBS  OF 
TWO  8AMPLB6  OF 
WHITE  FLOUR. 

Water . 

12.47  pounds. 

21.36  pounds. 

Fats . 

296 

1.64 

Protein . 

27.81 

18.68 

Carbohydrate . 

150  98 

163  61 

Ash . 

1.78*  “ 

0.71t  “ 

Totals . 

j  196.00  pounds. 

196  00  pounds. 

*  Of  this  0.98  pound*  is  phosphoric  acid, 
f  Of  this  0.45  pounds  is  phosphoric  acid. 


Dr.  Cutter  of  Harvard  University  said  in  Tbe 
American  Weekly:  "The  gluten  of  cereal  foods 
is  their  nitrogenized  element,  which  is  their 
life  sustaining  value,  and  this  in  the  white  and 
foolishly  fashionable  fiour,  is  almost  entirely 
rf  moved,  while  the  starch,  the  inferior  element, 
is  left  behind  and  constitutes  tbe  entire  bulk 
and  inferior  nutriment  of  such  fiours.  To  use 
fiour  from  which  the  gluten  has  been  removed 
is  almost  criminal.  ’  ’ 

The  Franklin  Mills,  Lockport,  New  York,  are 
miking  a  fiue  fiour  from  the  entire  wheat  which 
contains  all  the  elements  of  nutrition  needed  to 
build  up  acd  lustain  every  part  of  tbe  human 
system  and  thus  preserving  it  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

VERMONT’S  NEW  SENATOR. 

Hod.  Benjamin  F.  Fifield  having  declined  to 
accept  tbe  appointment  of  United  States  Senator 
from  Vermont  to  succeed  tbe  late  Senior  of  tbe 
Senate,  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  Governor  Smith 
tendered  the  high  place  to  Hon.  Jonathan  Ross 
of  St.  Jobnsbury,  chief  juatice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Vermont ;  and  be  promptly  accepted  it. 

Judge  Ross  was  born  in  Waterford,  Veimont, 
April  30tb,  1826  He,  therefore,  enters  tbe  Sen¬ 
ate  at  the  age  of  72.  He  was  educated  in  tbe 
public  schools  of  Waterford,  fitted  for  college  at 
St.  Johnebury  Academy  and  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1851.  He  worked  on  tbe 
farm  through  all  his  boyhood  days,  and  taught 
winters  in  tbe  county  echoole  while  attending 
college.  After  graduating  from  Dartmouth,  be 
taught  in  Craftebury  and  was  then  Principal  of 
Chelsea  Academy.  He  studied  law  in  Chelsea 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1856.  He  went 
to  S:.  Johnebury,  where  he  practiced  law  until 
1870,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court 
bench.  In  1890  he  was  elected  Chief  Just  ce, 
which  position  he  has  held  until  he  sent  in  his 
resignation. 

Judge  Rose  was  the  oldest  in  service  on  the 
bench,  a  judge  whose  opinions  were  highly 
valued  for  their  common  sense,  as  well  as  good 
law,  and  be  was  a  typical  and  honored  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  judiciary  of  Vermont.  During 
hie  residence  of  over  forty  years  in  St.  Jobns¬ 
bury,  he  has  been  highly  honored  by  public 
positions  and  has  also  held  many  places  of  trust 
and  responsibility.  In  1865,  1866  and  1867  he 
represented  St.  Johnebury  in  the  legislature,  was 
tor  many  years  a  member  of  tbe  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  in  1869  a  member  of  the  last 
Board  of  Council  of  Censors  held  in  the  State. 

I  n  1870  be  was  elected  to  tbe  State  Senate  from 
Csledonia  county.  This  appointment  came  to 
him  uneougbt 


Stats  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  I„ 

Luoas  County. 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  bnsl- 
ness  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh  that 
cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence, 
this  6th  day  of  December,  A.D.  1886. 


I  SEAL  j- 


A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  PtMie. 


Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  Send 
for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  COm  Toledo,  O. 
OT'Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


JaDU  ry  19  1899. 


i  llK  I.A  AjVGELLST. 
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RHYMING  APHORISMS. 

Is ’t  well  to  bend  a  elavlsb  knee 
To  folk  of  misty  ages. 

As  men  ordain'd  of  Heaven  to  be 
The  wisest  of  all  sages  ? 

Why  meekly  In  a  conclave  sit 
Eawrapt  In  murky  vapors. 

Within  a  cobwebb'd  grotto  lit 
By  error’s  flickering  tapers? 

The  world  bath  had  its  babyhood. 

Its  time  of  simple  prattle. 

When,  infant-like,  its  highest  good 
Was  found  in  bell  and  rattle. 

Long  centuries  the  sages  sat 
Around  tradition’s  table. 

As  blind  as  any  mole  or  bat. 

Till  history  was  fable. 

When  philosophers  of  mental  twist 
O’er  doubtful  questions  wrangle, 

Oft-times  tbe  skein  of  truth,  I  wist. 
Becomes  a  hopeless  tangle. 

The  tongue  too  oft  may  hasty  be 
To  utter  thoughts  erratic. 

And  eyes  may  often  double  see. 

Their  vision  astigmatic. 

’Tls  foolish  play  to  stir  up  sti  Ife 
Entailing  barm  and  sorrow: 

A  quarrel  hath  too  long  a  life. 
Postpone  it  till  the  morrow. 

It  is  not  well  to  pitch  our  tent 
Beside  a  pool  that’s  quiet. 

Nor  is  it  well  that  strength  be  spent 
In  fields  of  wordy  riot. 

Some  things  had  better  not  be  known. 
Too  small  to  pet  or  dandle: 

A  whisper  to  a  gossip-crone 
May  breed  a  baseless  scandal. 

A  single  stick  of  dynamite 
May  rend  a  steamer’s  metal: 

Let  turbid  water  stand  o’er  night. 

The  sediment  will  settle. 

The  world  Is  not  a  cricket-field 
For  knocking  out  a  brother: 

Tbe  holiest  weapon  we  can  wield 
Is  love  to  one  another. 

Of  all  the  graces  Paul  doth  cite. 

The  chief  is  loving-kindness; 

So  be  not  quick  a  man  to  smite 
Because  of  color-blindness. 

The  Word  of  God  is  perfect  light 
Unsever’d  by  our  prisms: 

One  color  left  alone  in  sight 
May  lead  to  error’s  isms. 

The  truth  is  truth  in  every  age 
Wherever  writ  or  spoken: 

Who  wisely  pores  tbe  Bible  page 
His  faith  will  ne’er  be  broken. 


Despite  the  hi;  her  critic’s  knife. 
Despite  the  skeptic’s  libel. 

The  only  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life, 
Is  Jesus  of  the  Bible. 


Ho,  all  the  world  1  The  Christ  hath  come. 
And  died  for  man  the  sinner  I 
And,  whatsoever  may  betide, 

Tbe  Christ  will  be  the  winner  I 


Gsrmantown. 


Thomas  MacKkllar. 


IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  BOYS. 

The  Berkshire  loduetrial  Farm,  eetabliahed  in 
1886  for  reforming  and  saving  wild,  wayward 
and  viciously  inclined  boys,  will  hold  a  meeting 
at  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  Madison 
avenue  and  Thirty-tifth  street,  on  Thursday, 
January  19th,  at  8  P. M.  (No  admission  fee  and 
no  collection). 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Grosvenor,  the  Rector  of  tbe 
church,  who  has  been  familiar  with  the  work 
at  the  Farm  for  several  yeare,  will  make  tbe 
opening  address.  The  other  speakers  will  be 
Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  our  new  Ambassador  to 
tbe  Englieh  Court,  Hon.  Charlton  T.  Lewis, 
Fh.D.,  President  of  tbe  Prison  Association,  and 
Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  LL  D. 

This  charity  is  almost  alone  in  its  peculiar 
work.  It  receives  such  boys,  from  six  to  six¬ 
teen  years  old,  takes  them  away  from  their  evil 
associations,  up  to  the  healthful  air  and  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery  of  tbe  Berkshire  Hills,  and  by  strict 
discipline,  school,  regular  but  not  over  work, 
home  influences,  pleasant  associations  and  Chris¬ 
tian  training,  strives  to  change  the  downward 


Works  by  Newell  Dwight  Hillis 


“  Not  onlv  a  great  preacher  but  a  great  book-maker  has  come  to  his  throne  to  rule  for  many  years.  We  refer  to  Re».  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis.  Perhaps  no  American  author  is  commanding  to  the  same  degree  so  largely  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  reader. 
His  way  of  putting  things  is  very  forceful  and  attractive  and  his  style  is  well-nigh  faultless.”— ZiVn’r  HtrMy  Botton. 

THIRTEENTH  EDITION 

A  MAN’S  VALUE  TO  SOCIETY 

STUDIES  IN  SELF-CULTURE  AND  CHARACTER 
16mo,  Cloth,  Qilt  Top,  $1.25 

“  Right  to  the  point  and  as  good  as  gold . The  author  knows  how  to  reason  as  well  as  to  preach  and  clothe  his  thoughts 

in  beautiful  forms  of  expression.  — The  Independent. 

“  The  book  deserves  rank  with  the  productions  of  men  like  Lamb,  Macaulay,  Disraeli,  and  DeQuincey.”— TAe  Living  Church. 


NINTH  EDITION. 

THE  INVESTMENT  OF  INFLUENCE 

A  STUDY  OP  SOCIAL  SYflPATHY  AND  SERVICE 
16mo,  Cloth,  Qilt  Top,  $1.25 

“  The  motive  of  the  present  book  is  a  warning  less  selfness  degenerate  into  selfishness.  The  author  emphasizes  the  debt  o 
strength  to  weakness,  of  wealth  to  poverty,  of  wisdom  to  ignorance.  Without  vain  displays  of  rhetoric,  and  with  condensed  and 
forceful  expression,  these  are  essays  to  be  read  by  all  who  are  trying  to  be  altruists,  by  all  who  are  trying  to  live  Christly  lives.” — 
TheOutieok. 


SIXTH  EDITION 

Foretokens  of  Immortality 

.Studies  “  for  the  hour  when  the  immortal  hope  burns 
low  in  the  heart.”  Long  i8mo. ,  cloth,  50  cents. 

book  which  lifts  us  out  of  our  narrow  view,  and  gives  us  the 
broad  landscape,  across  which  the  narrow  river  of  death  flows  as 
an  insigtsilicants  ream.  This  book  will  brighten  many  a  tear- 
dimmed  eye.” — The  Interior, 

For  Sah  by  Booksellers  everywhere,, 


SEVENTH  EDITION, 

How  the  Inner  Light  Failed 

A  study  of  the  Atrophy  of  the  Spiritual  Sense.  To 
which  is  added  How  the  Inner  Light  Grows.  i8mo., 
cloth,  25  cents. 

This  little  masterpiece  places  in  permanent  form  two  of  Dr. 
Hillis’  very  best  essays.  In  these  few  pages  are  lucidly  con¬ 
densed  great  thoughts  of  warning,  of  hope,  and  of  cheer. 

or  sent  post-paid  by  the  Publishers 


FLEHINQ  H.  REVELL  COHRANY 


NEW  YORK,  158  Fifth  Ave.  CHICAGO,  63  Washington  St.  TORONTO,  154  Yonge  St. 


tendency  in  their  young  lives  into  a  manly, 
hopeful,  Obrietian  tone,  fltting  them  to  make  an 
honest  living  and  grow  up  erlf  respeiting  citi¬ 
zens.  To  many  a  widowed  mother  whose  boy 
has  gone  « rong,  becauee  she  was  unable  to  watch 
over  him  and  work  for  their  eupport^at  tbe  same 
time,  tbe  Berkshire  Industrial  Farm  has  proved 
to  be  hie  saving  and  her  blessicg. 

How  this  is  done  the  speakers  will  tell,  and  as 
we  are  all  interested  in  tbe  welfare  ^of  our  grow¬ 
ing  boys  it  is  well  worth  hearing. 


HRS.  HARY  BELLS  MILLER. 

At  the  home  of  her  son,  W.  E.  Miller,  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  occurred  tbe  death  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Eells  Miller,  at  the  advanced  age  of  93  years. 
About  two  weeks  ago,  Mrs.  Miller  was  found  in 
her  room  Buffering  from  a  dislocated  hip.  Tbe 
accident  was  occasioned  by  the  elipping  of  her 
chair,  as  she  was  about  to  reach  for  something 
near  at  hand.  Her  many  years  were  agaicet  re¬ 
covery  and  she  passed  peacefully  away  in  slum, 
her.  A  very  happy  circumakance  to  her  wae  that 
the  entire  family  was  able  to  meet  under  the 
same  roof  with  her  on  Christmas  day.  Although 
greatly  advanced  in  years,  her  faculties  were 
undimmed  and  her  interest  in  matters  of  the 
day  as  keen  and  alert  as  that  of  people  of  half 
her  age. 

The  deceased  was  born  in  New  Hartford,  New 
York.  October  5th,  1801,  and  with  the  removal 
of  her  eon’s  family  to  Elyria,  O.,  in  1874,  sbs  with 
her  husband,  became  members  of  that  house¬ 
hold  Tbe  latter  pieeed  away  seventeen  years 
ago,  and  a  daughter,  Mies  Kate  Miller  of  New 
York  City  and  eon,  W.  E.  Miller  of  this  city, 
survive  her.  Mrs.  Miller  was  made  an  original 
member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  last 
spring,  her  father  having  been  in  the  war  of 
1812.  The  funeral  eervicee  were  held  from  tbe 
family  reeidencs  Tuesday  afternoon,  January 
31,  Rev,  W.  B.  Cadmus  officiating. 


O.VE  WHO  HELPED  THE  CHURCH. 

The  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Jasper  E.  Coming  on  Dec. 
13,  1898,  In  her  home  at  Rye,  N,  Y.,  has  caused  deep 
sorrow  in  the  community,  where  she  was  honored  and 
beloved.  Associated  with  the  earlier  history  of  Rye, 
she  identified  hereelf  closely  with  its  interests.  Al¬ 
though  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  she  took  an  active 
part  In  the  work  of  the  Rye  Presbyterian  church,  re¬ 
established  by  her  grandfather  in  the  jear  1831.  She 
had  led  Its  choir,  superintended  its  mission  work,  and 
taught  in  its  Sunday-school.  Many  of  “her  boys”  who 
thus  came  under  her  influence,  now  heads  of  families. 


live  to-day  to  testify  to  her  fidelity.  When  in  New 
York,  she  carried  her  activities  into  the  “Brick  Presby¬ 
terian  Chnrch,”  where  she  was  a  valuable  officer  in  its 
misslnnary  work;  for  several  years  she  was  the  foreign 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  It  was  an  ardnons  task,  bat  one  which 
she  made  a  labor  of  love.  Her  letters  must  have  re¬ 
flected  the  spirit  of  her  Master,  for  their  cheering,  lov¬ 
ing  words  were  dearly  prized,  and  many  returned  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  spoken  of  their  helpfulness  to  them  in 
distant  lands.  Her  qniet  life— one  of  noble,  unselfish 
service  for  others— has  closed,  surrounded  by  the  tender 
love  of  all  that  made  life  so  dear  to  her;  bnt  her  Infln- 
ence  and  example  will  live  with  all  those  who  recog¬ 
nized  in  that  qniet  life  the  power  of  divine  grace. 

Rtb,  December  18. 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

46  A  47  WALL  8TRKKT- 


OAPITAL  AID  BUBPLUB, 

S12pOOOpOOO. 


This  Oompuiy  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paM 
BtoOonrt.andlsanthorlaedtoact  as&nardlan.TiBalsi 
n  Izeoator. 

nmBHST  AXJLOWHD  ON  DNPOflm, 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  attar 
Bve  days*  noUoe,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  at  snah 
lates  aa  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Kzeoutoia.  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Bs« 
Uglona  and  Benevolent  Instltiitlona,  and  Indlvldaala  will 
Bnd  this  Oompany  a  oonvenlent  depository  for  monsf . 
Jobs  A.  Stbwabt,  Pres.  D.  Wilus  Jambs,  Ties  fVsi. 

Jambs  S.  Olabb,  Bswmd  TIes-iVst. 

Hbbbt  li.  Tbobbbll,  BsereCarg. 

Louis  G.  Habptob,  AmMUjkA  Burdkmnt 


TBUBTNNS. 


Sakubl  Sloab, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

Jobs  A.  Stbwabt, 

Jobs  Habsbb  Rboadbs, 
Absob  Pbblps  Stobbs, 

lOBB  OBOSBT  BBOWB, 
■nWABS  COOPBB, 

W.  Batabd  OuTTine, 
Obablbs  S.  Smitb, 

WM.  ROOBBniiLBB, 
Albxabdbb  E.  Obb, 
William  H.  Maot,  Jb., 


Wm.  D.  Sloabb, 
Gustav  H.  Sobwab, 
Fbabe  Ltbab, 
Gbobob  F.  Vibtob, 
Wm.  Waldobf  Astob, 
Jambs  Stillhab, 

JOBM  Olaflib, 

JoBH  J.  Pbblps, 
Oabibl  Lobd, 

JOEF  b.  KBBBBOT, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lbwis  Oass  Lbdtabd, 


Minneapolis  Property. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of  Mlnneamlls 

grqperty  for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  proance 
e  highest  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  ontll  It  can 

Fifteen  Years’  Experience  with  the  Highest  Success  la 
eSectlng  sales.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property,  write  ns. 

MAMDV  I  AAMCn  at  6  per  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgages, 
IflUnCI  LUAlxCII  Minneapolis  Improved  Real  Estate,  at  40 
per  cent,  present  actual  cash  value.  References  furnished. 

J.  McK.  A  F.  8.  THOMPSON, 

200  Bank  of  Coinmerce»  HinBeapolls*  Mlniu 
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INTER- DENOMINATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  WOMENS  FOREION  MISSIONARY 
B  9  ARDS. 

The  Broadway  Tabernacle  opened  its  hospita¬ 
ble  doore  to  this  Conference  naeeting  the  third 
time  in  New  York,  as  the  Congregational  Board 
was  the  hoeteea,  and  Mrs.  Judeon  Smith  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  Sseeione.  All  denominatione  were 
represented  and  cne  lady  was  from  the  Methodiet 
Board  of  Canada. 

Wednesday  morning,  January  11th,  found  five 
groups  of  women  in  different  corners  of  the 
church  and  gallery  eagerly  discussing  the  prob 
lems  connected  with  the  work  of  secretaries, 
treasury,  and  literature  departments.  After  two 
hours  of  this  commitee  work  a  sumptuous  lunch 
was  served  in  the  bright  church  parlor,  and  then 
all  gathered  for  common  conference,  and  the  after¬ 
noon’s  program.  The  report  from  the  Treasurer’s 
conference  showed  the  discussion  of  half  a  dozen 
practical  questions  from  the  systems  of  trans¬ 
mitting  the  money,  to  the  percentage  which 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  home  expenses. 

“As  cold  waters  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is  good 
news  from  a  far  country,  ’  ’  was  the  verse  chosen 
by  the  foreign  Secretaries,  led  by  Miss  Stan- 
wood,  Congregational.  Comparisons  of  method 
in  the  different  Boards  were  made  and  suggee 
tions  as  to  how  to  get  news,  how  distribute  it, 
and  how  to  save  time  and  labor  for  the  mission 
ariea  writing. 

The  home  Secretaries,  represented  by  Mies 
Morris,  Lutheran,  decided  that  a  missionary 
conscience  was  most  needed,  as  they  discussed 
the  difficulties  of  their  correspondence,  inaccu¬ 
rate  reports,  neglect  to  answer  letters,  and  lack 
of  consecrated  effort. 

Model  methrds  for  children  and  young  people 
were  reported  by  Mrs.  H.  N.  Jones,  Baptist 
The  cradle  roll  for  babies,  practical  work  for  the 
hands  of  little  ones,  the  spirit  of  prayer  among 
children,  a  permanent  member  on  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Missionary  Committees,  were  among  the 
points  approved. 

The  Literature  Committee  discussed  all  pub¬ 
lications  from  books  to  annual  reports,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  something  published  by  the  Boards 
in  uoison  would  be  an  interesting  tangible  result 
of  the  Conference. 

The  paper  of  the  afternoon  was  on  the  Ideal 
Magazine  by  Mrs  Moses  Smith,  Congregational, 
whc  sets  so  high  a  e'',anaard  as  to  call  out  some 
discussion  as  to  its  possibilities.  Miss  Ellen 


Exhibition  and  Sale 

OF 

Conon  Fabrics 

Novelties  for  the  coming  season,— cloths, 
ribbed  and  corded,  or  lightest  weight'sheer 
materials,  including  the  new  “  Linea  Iiu- 
peratrice,”  exclusively  controlled  by  James 
McCreery  A  Co. 

Novel  floral  designs. — striking  conven¬ 
tional  patterns,  and  new  blending  of  design 
and  color. 

James  McCreery  &  Go., 

TWENTY-THIRD  STREET, 
BROADWAY  &  IITH  STREET, 
Mew  York. 

Id  addreising  advertisers  patronizing  onr  Journal  kindly  mention 
The  Evangelist. 


Parsona  among  other  editors  of  miesionry  maga¬ 
zines  being  called  out,  said  ahe  was  glad  to  hear 
we  must  have  colored  maps  often ;  she  had  wanted 
them  for  thirteen  years,  and  bad  her  first  one 
this  month,  and  it  cost  over  a  hundred  dollars  1 
High  literary  quality  was  advocated,  the  quality 
of  aroueement,  fresh  missionary  news,  co  opera¬ 
tion  of  every  woman  in  the  church,  and  adver- 
tieementa  were  discussed  pro  and  con. 

Miss  Butler’s  (Methodiet)  Qjeetion  Hour  took 
up  the  Forward  Movement,  which  Mrs.  Baldwin, 
Methodist,  defined  as  the  agreement  to  send  out 
all  suitable  candidatfa  with  eafficient  support, 
and  if  funds  were  lacking,  the  scaling  down  of 
entire  expenses,  beginning  with  employes.  This 
idea  she  pronounced  harsh  and  cruel.  But 
other  Boards  reported  the  impetus  that  had  come 
through  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  special  Secretary  to  visit 
churches  and  secure  pledges  for  the  support  of 
1  missionaries. 

Life  memberships  being  discussed  freely  the 
fact  was  brought  out  that  SIO  to  $25  is  given  for 
this  honor  which  often  brings  with  it  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  increase  of  ordinary  gifts. 

The  three  papers  of  Thursday  morning,  the 
educational  session,  were  of  an  unusually  high 
and  scholarly  order.  Mrs.  J.  R  Mott’s,  Presby¬ 
terian,  was  on  Higher  Education  for  Qirls  on 
missonary  ground.  .\fter  giving  the  reasons 
why  she  believed  in  this  so  strongly,  she  said 
it  served  not  only  to  educate  but  to  elevate,  to 
readjust  the  position  of  heathen  woman  in  home 
and  society.  Perhaps  it  does  make  them  die 
contented  w'th  their  surroundings,  but  it  is  the 
“divine  unrest’’  without  which  change  would 
be  impossible.  Early  marriage  is  a  curse  in  the 
East ;  every  girl  who  takes  a  degree  or  enters 
College  raises  the  standard  for  her  country,  where 
nothing  seems  more  impossible  than  our  belief 
in  “the  old  maid  as  a  Christian  institution." 

There  is  no  arument  like  the  eloquence  of  a 
Christian  life,  Mrs.  Mott  went  on.  We  do  not 
appreciate  the  possibilities  of  the  Oriental 
woman.  As  I  have  seen  her,  the  combination  of 
dignity  and  gentleness  is  most  attractive.  She 
may  easily  be  the  coming  woman.  There  are 
forty-nine  schools  for  higher  education  in  all  our 
mission  fields,  three  times  as  many  for  the  girls 
of  America.  If  this  work  were  abandoned  it 
would  change  the  face  of  civilization.  If  the 
daughters  are  to  be  as  corner-stones  the  whole 
building  depends  on  their  strength.  Severs] 
mieeionaries  spoke  after  this  paper,  and  Mies 
Lamson'e,  Congregational,  on  the  Kindergarten, 
brought  out  interesting  facts.  Among  twenty  four 
societies,  one-third  have  no  work  of  this  kind, 
while  in  thirteen  countries  the  kindergarten  is 
an  acknowledged  success.  Japan  leads,  and 
Mexico,  Burmah,  and  others  are  following  It 
is  adapted  to  the  local  needs  and  to  save  ex 
pensee  native  materials  are  used,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  “occupations”  are  appropriate  t>  their 
country.  A  marked  improvement  is  seen  in  the 
children  and  often  the  blessing  at  the  table  and 
morning  prayer  are  introduced  by  the  little  ones 
into  their  homes.  The  stories  are  largely  Bibli¬ 
cal  and  the  infiuencs  wholly  Christian.  In 
Japan  one  of  our  Christian  girls  who  has  a  auc- 
cessful  kindergarten  in  Kobe  was  elected  as 
principal  of  the  government  association,  with 
Buddhist  priests  as  her  confreres.  Bhe  does  not 
heaitate  to  show  her  colors,  and  has  a  wide  in- 
fiaence.  One  worker  says:  “Of  all  kinds  of 
work  this  yields  the  beet  results.”  Another 
says,  “It  makes  a  soil  for  apiritual  ideaa;” 
another,  “It  awakes  thought  so,  more  than  mere 
memory  learning  can  be  done.”  It  gathers  boys 
and  girls  together,  impossible  at  any  other  period 
in  Oriental  life. 

Its  comparative  value  with  work  for  women 
waa  diacueaed,  but  moat  agreed  that  it  always 
pays  to  get  the  little  ones  into  the  Kingdom  and 
often  beet  reaches  the  mothers  and  homes,  and 
Mra.  Rhea  said  that  it  came  near  changing  the 
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Embroideries. 

Nainsook,  Swiss  and  Cambric  Edgings, 
Insertions,  Flouncings,  All  Oveis. 

Sets  to  Match. 

Embroidered  Trimmings  for  Ladies’  and  Children’s  Dresses. 

Robes. 

White  and  Colored  Batiste,  Swiss  and 
Pique  Embroidered  Robes. 

^toocScvoy  c&  i 
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laws  of  the  Medee  and  the  Pereiare,  for  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  Persian  kindergarten  the  boys  were  actually 
made  to  give  up  their  B3atR  to  the  girls  I 

The  fine  paper  of  Dr.  Giace  Kimball,  whoae 
splendid  work  among  the  Armeniane  at  Van 
made  her  famous  before  ehe  came  to  Vaesar  Col¬ 
lege,  traced  the  development  of  the  miesionary 
spirit  through  the  colleges,  from  the  Mt  Holyoke 
type,  whose  list  of  missionaries  number  189,  to 
the  younger  colleges  where  the  Student  Volun¬ 
teer  work  bae  a  large  place.  Even  in  colleges 
not  founded  on  purely  miesionary  principles, 
there  is  a  atrong  interest  among  the  College 
girls,  and  we  must  foster  it,  showing  a  conscioua- 
nees  of  their  existence,  sending  our  beet  periodi¬ 
cals  to  their  reading-rooms,  and  from  their  ranks 
seeking  the  cultured  and  well-poieed  women  we 
need  for  poets  of  honor. 

Mrs,  Mott  and  Mies  Rouse,  who  ie  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Student  Volunteers,  spoke  to 
this  subject,  and  the  afternoon  Queetim  Hour 
followed.  It  was  led  by  Mre.  Stracban  of  Can¬ 
ada,  who  made  graceful  acknowledgments  of  the 
welcome  given  her.  Proportionate  giving  was 
discussed  by  Mre.  Burrell,  Dutch  Reformed, 
and  others  who  agreed  that  the  tithe  is  the  least 
we  should  give,  indeed  if  we  follow  the  Jewish 
idea,  the  tithe  is  Qod’e,  and  only  after  it  has 
been  laid  aside  can  our  giving  commence  thank 
offerings  were  told  of  by  Mrs.  Pcrter,  United 
Preeb)terian,  aad  Mre.  Scbauffler  and  others 
told  of  the  gifts  of  m'eaion  rcbolars  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  wages. 

Under  Annual  Reports  a  sparkling  talk  waa 
given  by  Mrs.  Germond,  Baptist,  full  of  anagram 
acd  alliteration  as  ehe  said  such  reports  must  be 
Refiect've  Reviews,  Eotbueiastic,  Practical, 
Ornate,  Readable,  and  Talked  about.  Such  re¬ 
ports  as  she  described  would  never  find  their  way 
to  the  waste  baskets. 

Under  Sjetemstic  Study,  Mrs.  Baecb,  Congre¬ 
gational.  snowed  the  need  of  more  than  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  knowledge  of  miesions,  and  told  of  the 
text -books  provided  by  the  Student  Volunteers. 
Circulating  libraries,  meetinss  Eolely  for  book 
reviews  and  other  ideas  were  brought  out  in  the 
diecueeion. 

Miee  Susan  Hayes  Ward  in  the  last  paper  of 
the  Conference  gave,  entirely  in  Bible  language, 
“Our  Lord’s  Ideal  of  Ohrietian  Service.”  In 
addition  to  the  two  days  of  Conference  there 
was  an  evening  meeting  well  attended  and  de¬ 
lightfully  addressed  by  Mrs  Knowles,  Methodiet, 
on  our  responsibilities;  Mies  Croeby,  Congrega¬ 
tional,  whose  personal  knowledge  of  the  Caroline 
Isianda  made  her  addreee  moet  timely ;  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  E.  Sangeter,  Dutch  Reformed,  whose 
subject.  The  Reaction  of  Foreign  MieeiODB  on 
the  Life  and  Unity  of  the  Church,  waa  eagerly 
listened  to. 

The  Conference  will  be  omitted  next  January, 
aa  in  April  the  World’s  Conference  of  Mieeiona 
meets  in  New  York  for  ten  days.  Mies  Child, 
Congregational,  the  Chairman  of  the  Woman" 
Committee,  spoke  earnestly  enlisting  interest 
and  prayer  for  this  great  effort  in  which  the 
women  are  to  have  a  distinct  part  S.  R.  D. 
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tend,  and,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
disturbance  occasioned  by  late  arrivals,  to  be  present 
promptly  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

JoHH  Balcom  Shaw,  Moderator. 

Oborok  W.  F.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 

.IPvesbytery  of  Chicago  at  the  Presbyterian  Pnblica- 
tion  Board  rooms,  Monday,  Feb.  6,  at  10  30  a.m. 

Jas.  Frotrinoham,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  the  Fifth  Church, 
Trenton,  Tuesday,  Jan.  31,  at  1030  a.m. 

A  L.  Armstronq,  Stated  Clerk. 


OI.D  POINT  COMFORT,  RICHMOND,  AND 
WASHINGTON. 

Six-Day  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


iLDVBRTiSHie  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for  special 
positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10  cents  a  line. 

Aix  subscriptions  are  continned  until  ordered  discontinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  order,  post- 
office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations, 
iddress  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


XnUr4d  at  th*  Pout-office  at  New  York  as  second-class  mail 

sssattsr. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
.  THE  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions, 
Foreign  Missions, 
Chnrch  Erection, 
Cdncatlon, 
Pnbllcatlon  and  S.  S. 
Ministerial  Relief, 
Frsedmen, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


1319  Wj^ut  St.,  Pblla. 


616  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
-  3U  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAT-8CHOOI.  CNION, 

■STABLISHED  in  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
srganlxes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,608  new  schools  started  In  1897;  also  lOS^Irontler  churches  from 
schools  previously  established  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  (25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Blhle  study  and  a  library.  (700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
bsna  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dis.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  first  of  the  present  series  of  personally  conduct)  d 
tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  leave  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  on  Saturdav,  January  28. 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals  en  route  in 
both  directions,  transfers  of  passengers  and  brggage, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond, 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond— 
in  fact,  every  necessary  expense  for  a  period  of  six  days 
—will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $:14  00  from  New  York.  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  Newark;  $32. W  from  Trenton;  $31.00  from  Phli- 
aiaelphla,  and  propnrti'  nate  r.stes  from  other  stations. 

Old  Point  Comfort  Only. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  including  luncheon 
on  going  trip,  one  and  ihree-fourtbs  days*  board  at  that 
place,  and  good  to  re  urn  direct  by  regular  trains  with*n 
six  days,  will  be  sold  in  c  mnectlon  with  this  tour  at  rs  ts 
of  $15  00  from  .’’'Bw  York;  $13.50  from  Trenton;  $12.50 
from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other 
points. 

For  itineraries  and  fall  information  apply  to  Ticket 
Agents;  Tourist  Agenr,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  789 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd.  As-lst- 
ant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia. 


FLORIDA. 

Fortnightly  Tours  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  midwinter  excdus  has  begun.  The  discomforts 
and  dangers  of  our  Northern  winter  are  directing  at¬ 
tention  to  the  sunny  lands  of  the  South. 

The  first  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tonr  to  Jacksonville, 
allowing  two  weeks  in  Florida,  will  leave  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  January  24. 

Excnrsion  tickets.  Including  railway  trans^rtatlon, 
Pnllman  accommodations  (one  berth),  and  meals  ennnite 
in  both  directions  while  traveling  on  the  special  train, 
will  bs  sold  at  the  following  rates:  New  York.  $50. H); 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  $48.00;  Pitts¬ 
burg,  $.53  00,  and  at  proportionate  rat«  s  from  other  points. 

For  tickets,  itineraries,  and  other  Information,  aimly 
to  ticket  agents.  Tourist  Agent  at  1196  Broadway,  New 
York,  or  to  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant.  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


detail,  and  gives  the  intending  Insurer  just  what  be 
should  wish  to  know  concerning  a  life  company  whick 
seeks  bis  patronage.  Over  73,000  new  Insurers  took  pol¬ 
icies  In  the  Company  during  the  year,  their  contracts 
covering  over  $]52,0(IO,0IX).  The  large  companies  find  it 
necessary  to  do  considerable  new  business  to  offset  their 
losses  by  death,  maturity  and  lapse;  but  the  New  York 
Life's  gain  in  insurance  In  force  was  over  $67.0()0,)i00. 
It  was  proposed  a  few  years  ago  to  limit  Sy  law  a  life 
company’s  risks  to  one  thousand  million  dollars.  There 
is  little  need  of  such  a  limitation,  for  the  forces  of  dis¬ 
integration  are  always  at  work,  and  no  company's  busi¬ 
ness  nas  yet  reached  that  limit;  tbe  New  York  Life’s, 
however,  now  exceeds  $944.000,(K)0,  and  another  year’s 
gain  equal  to  that  of  1898  will  carry  it  over  the  line. 
When  Mr.  McCall  became  President  of  the  New  York 
Life,  In  1892.  he  announced  that  he  believed  In  a  fre¬ 
quent  and  full  accounting  to  policy-holders,  and  each 
succeeding  report  shows  how  well  he  keeps  his  word. 
Probably  the  most  important  event  of  Mr.  McCall’s  ad¬ 
ministration— since  the  issne  of  an  unrestricted  policy 
in  1892— is  the  announcement  made  last  year  that  hence¬ 
forth  tbe  Company  will  base  its  reserved  funds  on  an 
assumed  rate  of  three  per  cent,  interest.  ( his  means 
increased  security  to  policy  holders,  and  shows  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  conduct  the  .nsiness  economically.  The 
Company  has  had  its  real  estate  valued  during  the  year 
by  insurance  officials  of  the  States  wherein  it  is  situ¬ 
ated,  and  has  made  such  reductions  as  reduce  it  to  a 
four  per  cent,  interest  earning  basis.  The  dollar-mark 
in  the  New  York  Life’s  reports  means  one  hundred 
cents  In  value  for  every  unit  to  tbe  right  of  it. 


PULLMAN  EXHIBITION  TRAIN. 

Every  one  remembers  the  magnificent  passenger  train 
which  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  exhibited  at 
the  World’s  Fair.  Chicago,  and  subsequently  at  Atlan¬ 
ta.  Nashville,  and  Omaha.  By  special  arrangement  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  secured  this  model 
train  for  ite  personally-conductM  tour  to  California.  It 
will  be  the  firnt  trip  the  train  has  ever  made  in  service, 
and  as  It  will  be  the  home  of  tbe  tourists  throuf/hout  tho 
entire  tour,  they  may  feel  assured  of  luxurious  accom¬ 
modations.  The  train  Is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  Is 
made  up  of  composite,  dining,  sleeping,  compartment, 
and  library-observation  cars.  Among  Its  conveniences 
are  a  bath  room,  barber  shop,  refreshment  bnffet,  and  a 
piano. 

The  tonr  will  leave  February  9,  and  will  cover  a  period 
of  thirty-five  davs,  nineteen  of  which  will  be  spent  In 
California.  Among  the  points  of  interest  to  be  visited 
are  Mammoth  Cave,  New  Orleans  during  Mardl  Gras 
Carnival,  Los  Angeles.  Han  Diego.  Coronado  Beach, 
Riverside,  Redlands,  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  Mt. 
Hamilton,  Menlo  Park,  Han  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado  Springs,  Manlton  and  Gar¬ 
den  of  tbe  Gods,  Denver  and  Cnicag'i. 

Round-trip  rate,  covering  every  item  of  necessary  ex¬ 
pense,  $400;  $395  from  Pittsburg 

For  detailed  Itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents,  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  (Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent.  Philadelphia. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

tCommoniy  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St  ,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
tn  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch.  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largelv  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation 
slltles.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 
vv.M.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Thbophilub  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


VHE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 

76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  tbe  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  tbe  Port  of 
Mew  York;  publishes  the  Suitors’  Miigazine,  the  Seaman’s  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
au,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industn’- 
During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received.  ,  ,  ,  . 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
I  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dlnner-Uble,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
t-y  tbU  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
cers  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  is  wholly 
deiiendeiit  upon  dor,ations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals  JProm  (.KlU  to  f5(»  supports  a  colporter  for  a  ■••"ar. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag.  As«t.  Treas.,  10  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  « 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  tbe  Franco-Amerlcan  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Evangelixatlon  will  be  held  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Marble  Collegiate  Chnrch  on  Fridav,  Jan.  20,  at  3.30 
p  M.  Dr.  Burrell  will ,  reside.  Pastor  Jean  Knatz  del¬ 
egate  from  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  France,  is  ex¬ 
acted  to  be  present  and  to  make  an  address.  The  Rev. 
Geo.  Alexandei.  O.D..  Professor  Jean  C.  Brarq  and  Mr. 
James  Stokes  will  also  speak.  The  National  Committee 
of  ibe  Woman's  Hngnenot  Anxillarv  and  the  Frsucn. 
Amriican  Committee  will  report  on  tbe  progress  of  tbe 
Auxiliary  work  in  this  country. 


Presbytery  of  New  York.— In  accordance  with  a 
unanimous  vote  passed  at  its  last  mee'lng  Preabyteiy 
will  meet  for  an  afiernnon  of  prayer  on  Monday.  Jan. 
23,  at  3 o'clock,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  First  Chnrch.  Fifth 
Avenue  and  11th  street.  Every  member  is  urged  to  at* 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 


MARRIAGES. 


Mbs.  Winslow's  Soothino  Strup  has  been  used  lor  on  r 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  tor  their  children  wh'  e 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softe 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  sad  Is  the  bcs 
remedy  for  Dlsrrhcea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  soSerei 
immemately.  bold  by  DmggMs  In  every  cart  of  the  worU. 
TwenW-five  cents  a  bottle  Be  sore  and  ask  for  “  Mrs.  Wu  s 
low's  Soothing  Syrnp  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


New  York  Journal. 
w.  r.  bkarst. 

New  York,  Nov.  30, 1898. 

To  Wltom  U  May  Concern: 

The  New  York  Journal  accepts  business  from  A.  B. 
Spronl,  Advertising  Agent.  Boston.  Mass.,  and  is  glad 
to  do  so.  because  Mr.  Spronl  pays  his  bills  promptly  and 
does  hts  business  in  a  straightforward  manner. 

We  will  accept,  aa  w-)  have  already  d  ine,  all  advertis¬ 
ing  be  chooses  to  place  with  us  for  the  Le  Cla'r  Pill 
Company  of  B'  ston.  The  New  York  Journal, 

By  William  C .  Truman. 

A  New  York  merchant  recently  wished  to  know  some 
thing  about  ns,  and  the  New  York  Journal  was  applied 
to  for  information.  The  foregoing  letter  was  sent  in  re¬ 
ply.  No  one  connected  with  this  office  knew  anything 
about  the  transaction  until  subsequently,  or  Infinenced 
it  in  any  way.  We  value  the  letter  therefore,  not  only 
becanse  of  its  high  source,  but  because  it  was,  so  far  as 
we  were  concerned,  absolutely  uosoliclted. 

A,  E.  Sproul  Advertisino  Aoenct, 
907  Wlnthiop  Build^, 
Washington  and  Water  Sts. 

Boston,  January  1, 1899. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Extraordinary  Tonr  via  Pennsylvania  Bnilroad. 

America  Is  a  great  country.  In  variety  and  grandeur 
of  natural  scenery  It  Is  unrivaled.  To  trav  rse  it,  to  be¬ 
hold  Its  diversities  audits  wonders,  is  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  a  revelation  to  tbe  Immured  metropolitan  citizen. 
The  Personally  Condncte  t  Tour  to  California  under  the 
direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  which 
leaves  on  February  9,  affords  a  most  excellent  oppor- 
tnnity  to  view  the  vast  variety  and  boundless  beanty  of 
this  marvelous  land,  rh-  party  will  travel  over  the 
entire  route  in  tl’e  model  Pullman  train  of  smoking,  din- 
ing,  sleeping,  and  observation  cars  exhibited  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  an<l  subsequently  at  Atlanta, 
Nashville,  and  Omaha.  This  train  will  be  placed  in  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  first  time  on  this  occa-ion,  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  a  '■  onrtst  Agent  and  Chaperon,  who  will  look 
after  all  details  of  the  trip,  as  well  as  the  i  dividnal 
welfare  of  members  of  th«  party.  Stops  will  be  made 
at  Mammoth  Cave.  New  Orleans  daring  Mardl  Gras 
Carnival,  El  Paso,  Lo-  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Redlands, 
Riverside,  Pasadena.  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  Del 
Monte,  Santa  Cruz,  Mount  Hamilton,  Meblo  Park,  San 
Francisco.  Salt  Lake  City,  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado 
Sorings,  Manlton  and  Garden  of  tbe  Gods,  Denver  and 
Ghl>«go.  Nineteen  davs  will  be  spent  in  California. 
Round  trip  rate.  inclniHou  all  neeessaru  erpenses  during 
entire  trip,  $400  from  all  points  on  tbe  Penns>lvanla 
Railroad  nysiem  east  of  Pittsburg;  $395  from  Pittsburg. 
For  itinerary  and  full  Information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent.  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  or 
addr  rs  Gso  W  •  oyd.  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Phlladeli)hla. 


A  GREAT  HU8IME88  FULLY  SET  FORTH. 

The  Flfty.fourth  Annual  Repirt  of  tbe  New  York 
Life  Ineurancs)  Company,  prlntM  In  another  column.  Is 
a  statement  of  nnnsual  Interest.  It  sets  forth  abnsl 
De;S  of  vast  magnitude  and  importance  with  unusual 


Flynn  Ransom.- In  Clarence,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  20, 1898,  at 
the  home  of  the  bride’s  moth-r,  Mrs.  Marlon  Ransom. 
Mr.  Elmer  B.  Flynn  and  Miss  Luola  Ransom  were  joined 
in  marriage  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Cole. 

Kern- Burns.— Tn  Clarence,  N.  Y.,  Nov  30,  1898.  at 
the  home  of  the  brid-’s  pareiits.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas. 
Burns,  Mr.  H.  Wilson  Kern  and  Miss  Gertrude  A.  Burnt 
were  married  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Cole. 

Oreier— Turk.— In  Clarence,  N.  Y..  Dec.  7,  1898.  as 
the  home  of  the  bride’s  father,  Mr.  Jacob  Tnrk,  Mr. 
Willla  II  Henry  Dreier  and  Miss  Katharine  Tnrk  were 
united  in  marriage  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Cole. 

DEATHS. 

Rust.- Israel  C.  Rnst,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Men- 
dota,  HI.,  Oct  2lBt,  1898  was  one  of  the  old  subscribers 
to  The  Evangelist.  His  native  place  was  Northampton, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  born  Dec.  80,  1825.  Removing  to 
Mend- ta  in  1855,  he  became  an  active  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  chnrob,  and  was  for  many  years  an  es- 
teemed  Elder.  He  was  in  comfortable  health  until  tbe 
closing  year  of  his  useful  life. 

Frost.— At  Berea,  Kentucky,  without  pain  nr  sick¬ 
ness,  on  tbe  first  day  of  the  new  year,  Mrs.  Marla  Good- 
ell  Froat..  She  was  the  daughter  of  William  Gnodell, 
the  we  1  known  anti-slavery  and  temperance  editor. 
Four  sons  survive  ben  President  Wm.  G.  Frost  of  Berea 
College.  Rev.  L.  C.  Frost  of  Oavison,  MIoh.,  Rev.  W.  J, 
Frost  of  Harvey,  III.,  and  Nelson  A.  Frost,  a  teacher  in 
Minnesota.  Mrs.  Frost  was  bom  in  Providence.  R  I., 
in  1826.  She  was  the  author  of  several  Sunday  school 
books,  active  In  temperance  wurk,  and  a  woman  of 
marked  cbaracrer. 


WOODIiAWN  ORMBTRRY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (34th  Ward.)  Exr’em  Rai!- 
road  Office,  No.  20  Bast  23d  8tr:2t. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENT8  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  SO  Carmine  8t.,  N.Y. 


A  $7.00  I  given  free 

Book  of 
Eugene 
Field’s 
Poems 


to  each  person  Interested  In  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  Eiumne  Field 
Monument  Souvenir  Fund  Sub¬ 
scribe  any  amount  desired.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  as  low  as  SLOO  will  en¬ 
title  the  donor  to  this  handsome 
volume  (cloth  bonnd,  8x11),  as  a 
souvenir  certificate  of  snbscrlp- 
tlontofund.  Book  contains  a  se¬ 
lection  of  Field’s  beat  and  most 
representative  wmrks,  and  is 
ready  for  delivery. 

Bnt  for  the  noble  oontribnUon 
of  the  world’s  greatest  artists 
this  book  could  not  have  been 
manufactured  forleaa  than$7.00. 
The  Fund  created  la  divided 
equally  between  tbe  family  of  the  late  Eugene  Field  and  the 
Fond  for  the  bnlldlng  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 

beloved  poet  of  childhood.  Address  _  _ 

EUGENE  FIELD  MONUXBRT  SOUVENIR  FUND, 
(Also  at  Book  Stores.)  180  Monroe  St.,  Chleaco. 

^^^Jf^o|^U8>^J«^^on^og^»jencloeol0^t^^^^ 


Handsomely  Illns- 
trated  by  thirty- 
two  of  the  World's 
Greatest  Artlats, 
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Ministers  and  Churclies. 

— V™:  NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — A.  baptismal  font  has  been 
preeeLted  to  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Oburcb,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  van  Dyke,  in 
memory  of  their  eon  Bernard.  The  font  is  ex> 
ecnted  in  roee-colored  Numidian  marble.  The 
bowl  is  a  solid  block  of  marble,  three  feet  in 
diameter,  supported  by  a  central  hexagonal  shaft 
and  three  outstanding  pillars,  richly  inlaid  with 
mosaics  of  mother  of  pearl  and  enamel.  The 
inscription  on  the  baee  reads:  "Bernard  van 
Dyke  filiusdilectissimus  beatae  memorise.  Nobis 
donatus  Augueti  XXVI,  1887.  Ad  Deum  revo- 
catue  Martii  XXIX,  1897."  The  text  carved 
upon  the  bowl  is:  "For  as  many  as  have  been 
baptised  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ."  The 
font,  which  stands  at  the  |.right  of  the  commu¬ 
nion-table  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  was  unveiled 
on  Sabbath  last. 


I  expect  to  be  with  you  next  Sunday,  January 
let,  and  to  be  settled  among  you  as  BO'>n  there¬ 
after  as  possible,  bhall  we  not  make  this  New 
Tear’s  Sabbath  a  rallying  day  for  all  the  forces 
of  the  church  ?  Let  a  spe  :ial  effort  be  made  to 
reach  every  member  and  secure  their  attendance 
at  one,  and  if  possible  at  both,  of  the  services. 
It  would  be  a  happy  prophecy  of  future  results. 
I  trust,  if  we  thus  begin.  Let  a  similar  effort  be 
made  in  the  Sunday  school  and  Christisn  £d 
deavor  Societies,  for  I  want  to  be  a  pastor  to  all, 
the  children  as  well  as  the  adults  Above  all, 
let  much  prayer  be  offered  for  God's  blessing 
to  rest  upon  us  all  and  upon  the  services  of  this 
day. 

The  warmest  Christmas  greeiirgs  go  with  this 
from  Mrs.  Adams  and  myself  to  everyone  who 
bears  these  words.  May  your  hearts  and  homes 
be  made  glad  to-day  by  the  presence  of  Him 
whose  birthday  we  celebrate  1  May  He  be  con¬ 
fessed  as  Saviour,  and  obeyed  as  King,  by  you 
all]  And  may  we  each  do  what  we  can  to  hasten 
that  day 

“  When  peace  shall  all  over  the  earth 
It’s  final  splendors  filng; 

And  the  whole  world  give  back  the  song 
Which  now  the  angels  sing.” 


Memdon. — A  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Mendon,  New  York,  was 
held  in  the  chapel  Jan.  4th,  to  consider  the 
matter  of  building  a  new  church.  A  movement 
was  on  foot  two  years  ago  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  owing  to  existing  circamstances  at  that 
time  was  dropped.  Through  the  efforts  of  Rev. 
Francis  R.  Wade,  who  has  been  pastor  of  the 
church  since  last  September,  the  matter  has 
been  revived,  and  a  very  lively  interest  was 
manifested  at  the  meeting  to-day,  resulting  in 
he  appointing  of  Frederick  Probst,  Mrs.  John 
Finnucan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clair  Cole,  and  F.  A. 
Ely,  as  a  committee  to  solicit  subscriptions.  A 
building  committee  consisting  of  N.  H.  Cole,  H. 
P.  Carter,  and  S.  M.  Strong  was  also  chosen. 
The  present  edifice  has  been  an  imposing  figure 
for  nearly  a  century,  having  been  built  in  the 
year  1826.  We  hope  the  promoters  of  the  project 
will  meet  with  the  success  their  efforts  deserve. 


In  Christian  love  and  with  fraternal  greeting, 
Sincerely  yours,  John  Q.  Adams. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia  — The  Marriage  Tie. — January 
9th,  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  met  in  the 
Witherspoon  Building  and  choselDr.  F.  A.  Hor¬ 
ton,  Moderator.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Weaver  asked 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation  between 
himself  and  the  Southwestern  Church,  that  he 
may  accept  a  call  to  the  First'  Church,  Pueblo, 
California.  The  congregation  will  be  heard  at 
the  next  meeting  and  this  matter  concluded. 
The  Rev.  William]  Hutton,  D.D,,  speaking  for 
Church  Extension,  said  as  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  North  Church  to  remove  to  Broad  street 
and  Allegheny  avenue,  the  old  First  Church, 
Northern  Liberties,  will  then  be  the  only  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  between  Washington  Square  and 
the  Temple  Church,  Franklin  and  Tbompeon 
streets.  The  Northern  Liberties  Church  has  a 


Canandaigua. — Pastor -elect  John  Q.  Adams 
began  his  ministry  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year,  under 
the  happiest  of  auguries,  as  the  following  re 
sponse  to  the  unanimous  call  of  the  Church  is  a 
suflScient  indication: 

ROCHB8TIR,  N.  Y.  Dec.  23. 

To  the  oflBcers  and  members  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Canandaigua,  New  York : 

Deab  Friends— After  prayerful  consideration 
I  have  decided  to  accept  the  call  to  the  pastorate 
which  you  tendered  me,  December  18th.  This 
decision  is  reached  in  the  confidence  that  both 
parties  have  been  divinely  guided.  It  has  come 
to  me  unsought  and  without  special  desire;  but, 
ready  once  more  for  the  pastorate,  it  seems  to 
be  God’s  call  to  service.  No  one  who  has  not 
been  laid  aside  for  a  time  from  hie  special  life 
work  can  realise  with  what  joy  I  now  turn  to 
such  work  again,  and  how  earnestly  I  pray  that 
it  may  be  crowned  with  the  largest  possible 
bless  ng.  So  I  trust  that  our  relation  as  pastor 
and  people  will  be  a  blessed  one  in  the  service 
of  the  King.  It  surely  will  be  if  we  are  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Hie  will  so  that  He  can  have  Hie 
way  with  us  God  grant  that  this  may  be  true 
of  us  all.  I  do  not  purpose  at  this  time  to  out¬ 
line  plans  of  work.  These  the  future  will  dis¬ 
close,  and  so  the  doing  keep  step  with  the  prom¬ 
ise.  But  surely  it  is  time  to  renew  our  strength, 
to  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God  and  to  be 
ready  to  follow  our  leader  in  active  aggressive 
work  at  any  cost.  Believing  that  this  is  your 
desire,  I  appeal  to  you  to  let  it  be  seen  from  the 
ve^  first.  Let  us  not  leave  aught  undone  that 
it  is  in  our  power  to  do  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  work  with  consecrated  enthusiasm  and 
efficiency.  I  assure  you  that  as  your  pastor,  my 
one  desire  will  be  to  show  a  steward’s  integrity, 
a  nurse’s  gentlenecs,  a  parent’s  love,  in  living 
and  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God 
among  you,  "exhorting  you,  and  encouraging 
you,  and  testifying  to  the  end  that  ye  should 
walk  worthily  of  God,  who  calleth  you  into  His 
own  kingdom  and  glory."  "And  this  I  pray, 
that  your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and  more  in 
knowledge  and  all  discernment;  so  that  ye  may 
approve  the  things  that  are  excellent;  that  ye 
may  be  sincere  and  void  of  offence  unto  the  day 
of  Ohriet  being  filled  with  tbe  fruits  of  right¬ 
eousness  through  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the  glory 
and  praise  of  God.  ’’ 


history  of  eighty  years,  and  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  retain  it  in  the  present  location.  The 
following  was  adopted  as  the  sentiment  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  : 

"Whereas,  The  public  press  has  lately  an¬ 
nounced  that  some  ministers  of  our  Church  have 
officiated  in  the  marriage  of  divorced  persons, 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  deems  it  impor¬ 
tant  to  declare  the  position  taken  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  on  the  question  of  marriage  and 
divorce,  as  contained  in  the  action  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  and  in  the  Confeesioo  of  Faith  of 
the  Church,  as  follows:  ‘The  Assembly  takes 
occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  tbe  churches 
under  its  care  to  the  tendency  manifest  in  some 
portions  of  the  country  to  relax  the  sacredness 
of  the  marriage  tie  Lying,  as  tbe  institution 
of  marriage  docs,  at  the  very  foundation  of  order, 
purity  and  propriety  in  tbe  State  and  in  the 
Church,  the  Assembly  cannot  view  without  ab 
borrence  any  attempt  to  diminish  its  sanctity  or 
to  extend  beyond  the  warrant  of  Holy  Scripture 
the  grounds  of  divorce,  ’  (See  Digest).  The  Con¬ 
fession  of  faith  says :  ‘Although  the  corruption 
of  man  be  such  as  is  apt  to  study  arguments  and 
unduly  to  put  asunder  those  whom  God  bath 
joined  together  in  marriage,  yet  nothing  but 
adultery  or  such  wilful  desertion  as  can  no  way 
be  remedied  by  tbe  f'hurch  or  civil  magistrate.v 
is  cause  sufficient  for  dissolving  the  bond  of 
marriage  wherein  a  public  and  orderly  course 
of  proceeding  is  to  be  observed,  and  the  persons 
concerned  in  it  not  left  to  their  own  wills  and 
discretions  in  the  case.’  " 

ILLINOIS. 

Waukegan. — Tbe  Rev.  S.  W.  Obideeter,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Presbyterian  Chuich,  Waukegan,  has 
led  a  good  work  in  this  city  since  be  came  from 
Milwaukee  five  years  ago.  During  the  past 
year,  one  hundred  and  seven  members  were 
added  to  tbe  church,  and  the  Sunday  school  en¬ 
rolls  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  besides  tbe 
Marion  Street  Mission  with  eighty- six.  The 
amount  raised  by  this  church  during  tbe  year 
was  $6,500,  of  which  $500  was  contributed  to 
benevolent  causes. 

Joliet. — Special  evangelistic  meetings  are  in 
progress  in  the  Central  Church,  Joliet,  Dr. 
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James  Lewis,  pastor.  Evangelist  W.  H.  Clagget 
of  Texas  is  leading  tbe  meetings.  Tbe  First 
Oburcb,  Rev.  C.  G.  Reynolds,  pastor,  held  in- 
teresbing  meetings  during  tbe  We:  k  of  Prayer. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Hackensack.— The  Enlarged  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  — Tfce  First  Presbyterian  Church 
cf  Hackensack  has  observed  the  Week  of  Prayer 
with  good  spiritual  results:  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  enlarge  tbe  church  to  accommodate  the 


bearers  of  its  popular  pastor,  the  Rev.  C. 
Rudolph  Kuebler.  Last  fail  $6,500  was  ex¬ 
pended  in  increasing  tbe  size,  furnishing  andre- 
modelirg  tbe  building;  the  re-dedicatory  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Miller,  D.D., 
of  Paterson,  whose  subject  was  the  "Church  of 
the  Living  God."  The  Rev.  H.  T.  Beatty  of 
Hoboken  aesisted  in  the  exercises.  Thus  tbe 
new  year  is  started  with  as  fine  a  church  plant 
as  there  is  in  Jersey  City  Presbytery.  Pastor 
and  peop'e  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  bright 
future  before  them.  H.  W.  B. 

The  facade  of  tbe  new,  or  rather,  of  tbe  im¬ 
proved,  church,  at  Hackensack  is  here  given. 
Tbe  edifice  is  modern  and  well  appointed  in  all 
its  details: 

MISSOURI. 

Pabkvillb  — The  College  Record  of  January 
let,  mentions  the  serious  illness,  with  tbe  pre 
vailing  grip  of  Mrs.  McAfee,  mother  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  in  charge  of  Park  College.  Owing  to 
hemorrhages  her  condition  is  one  of  great  weak¬ 
ness,  eliciting  mreb  prayer  and  anxiety.  We 
clip  this  paragraph  from  the  same  issue:  "We 
feel  like  makiog  a  vigorous  protest  against  the 
persieter.t  efforts  of  churches  and  institutions  to 
take  from  us  our  Pas'or  and  Professor,  Rev.  C. 
B.  McAfee.  This  week  a  position  of  boner  and 
responsibility '  acco' panied  by  a  salary  more 
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iban  double  the  amount  he  receives  here  has 
been  preeaed  up  in  him  The  Ohurch,  College 
and  epeciilly  the  Family,  which  hs  serves  with* 
out  compansition,  cannot  spare  him  and  we  are 
glad  that  these  attractive  o£Fers  have  no  attrac¬ 
tions  for  him  r.s  against  the  opportunities  he 
finds  here  for  service  and  usefulness.” 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis. — Communion  service  was  held 
in  the  House  of  Faith,  Rev,  D.  E.  Evans,  pas¬ 
tor,  on  January  8th.  Eleven  members  were  re¬ 
ceived.  Father  Charles  Thayer  assisted  in  the 
service.  At  the  meeting  of  Minneapilis  Fresby 
tery,  January  9th,  the  pastoral  relation  between 
Oliver  Ohurch  and  Rev.  H.  W.  Frazer  was  dis¬ 
solved  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  Rev.  M.  D,  Hardin  as  pastor  of 
Andrew  Church. 

St.  Paul. — The  Week  of  Prayer  was  generally 
observed  in  the  churches.  Macaloster  College 
opened  January  4th,  after  the  holiday  vacation 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty  students.  There 
are  several  more  coming  in  and  the  college  work 
is  most  interesting.  The  Rev.  D.  D,  McKay 
gave  the  address  to  the  students  on  opening  day. 
He  is  pastor  of  Grace  Church  in  Minneapolis, 
and  has  sent  eight  students  to  Macalester  Col¬ 
lege  from  his  congregation. 

IOWA. 

Dubuquk. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Dubuque  on  January  11th,  the  pastoral 
relation  between  Rev.  Elliott  W.  Brown  and  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Dubuque  was  by 
mutual  consent  dissolved.  This  relation  has 
pleasantly  and  prjfitably  continued  for  nearly 
five  years.  Mr.  Brown  by  his  genial  manner  and 
hearty  approach  endeared  himself  to  a  large  cir¬ 
cle  of  people  outside  as  well  as  inside  of  the 
church.  He  is  a  true  Gospel  preacher  and  gives 
the  Scripture  the  central  place  in  his  pulpit 
ministration.  During  the  years  ol  his  pastorate 
he  has  been  noted  for  executive  ability,  being 
a  leader  in  all  that  pertains  to  church  life. 
Among  many  good  works  the  repair  and  beauti 
fying  of  the  church  edifice  stands  forth  as  pre¬ 
eminent,  an  effort  that  was  successfully  insti¬ 
tute!  and* completed  in  the  first  year  of  his  pas¬ 
torate.  Much  money  has  also  been  raised  Doth 
for  the  local  needs  and  for  the  wider  benevolences 
under  the  impetus  of  his  zeal.  The  removal  of 
Mr.  Brown  is  much  regretted. 

CALIFORNIA. 

San  Bernabdino. — Mrs.  MacDougall,  the  be¬ 
loved  wife  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  S.  MacDougall, 
died  at  their  home  in  Montevallo,  Missouri,  on 
November  18th,  1898,  of  acute  pneumonia.  The 
disease  was  and  yet  is  a  prevalent  one,  and  the 
bereaved  husband  was  taken  with  it  November 
23d,  and  for  a  time  his  physician  gave  no  hope 
of  recovery ;  but  careful  nursing  and  ths  cheer¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  presence  of  all  his  children, 
were  blessed  to  hie  recovery,  and  the  stage  of 
convalescence  was  reached  about  the  time  of  the 
closing  days  of  the  year.  And  he  was  looking 
forward  to  a  change  of  scene  by  accompanying 
hie  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Scott,  lo  her  home  in 
San  Bernardino,  California.  His  correspood 
ence  should  be  addressed  to  San  Bernardino.  An¬ 
other  daughter,  Mrs,  Jennie  MacD.  Parke,  lives 
at  5,311  Washington  avenue,  Chicago. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

The  Presbytert  of  Alaska  has  placed  itself 
on  record  in  protest  against  the  repeal  of  Pquor 
prohibition  in  its  district.  The  following  is  the 
paper  adopted:  Whereas,  The  use  of  intoxi 
eating  liquors  works  untold  injury  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  moral  welfare  of  any  community,  it  must 
be  especially  calamitous  on  a  frontier  region  like 
Alaska,  where,  at  tbe  various  towns,  mining 
camps  and  fishing  stations  many  are  congre¬ 
gated  who  would  desire  to  habitually  and  ex 
cessively  indulge  in  the  use  of  intoxicants,  and 
among  them  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the 
natives  of  Alaska,  whose  inherited  weaknesses 


make  them  peculiarly  liable  to  gross  indulgence, 
and  especially  ib  the  gold  regions  where  are  so 
many  of  the  most  vicious  characters;  and 
Whereas,  Buch  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made 
for  the  repeal  of  the  United  States  prohibitory 
law  for  the  district  of  Alaska.  Wherefore,  We 
as  a  Presbytery  desire  to  enter  our  most  emphatic 
protest,  against  the  repeal  of  said  law,  and  be¬ 
seech  rather  that  a  united  effort  be  made  by  our 
officials  far  its  enforcement. 

THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

United  Presbyterian. — January  5tb,  tbe  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  semi  centennial  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  tbe  Sixth  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Allegheny  City,  took  place.  This  church  has 
done  a  work  which  commands  the  admiration  of 
great  numbers  of  Christian  people  outside  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  And  contrary  to 
tbe  impression  of  many  this  denomination  is 
by  no  means  decreasing  in  Pittsburgh,  or  else¬ 
where.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  Presby- 
t3ry  of  Monongabela.  The  denomination  was 
formed  in  Pittsburg  in  1858.  ‘‘At  that  time,” 
said  tbe  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  John  G.  Brown,  the 
oldest  living  member  of  the  Monongabela  Pres¬ 
bytery,  ‘‘we  had  seven  churches  in  these  two 
cities,  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  with  a  mem 
bership  of  1,700.  Now  we  have  thirty-seven 
churches,  with  a  membership  of  11,333,  so  that 
these  two  cities  may  well  be  called  ‘the  Jeruea 
lem  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.’  Fifty 
years  ago  tbe  people  were  poor,  and  now  they 
are,  to  say  tbe  least,  in  very  comfortable  circum- 
s’ances.  Fifty  years  ago  the  seven  churches 
gave  for  all  purposes  not  exceeding  110,000  a 
year,  and  last  year  tbe  churches  covering  the 
same  territory  gave  1250  000  for  all  purposes.” 
Dr.  Brown  traced  the  wonderful  growth  of  tbe 
denomination  in  every  way,  bolding  that  it  had 
grown  more  rapidly  in  proportion  than  the  popu¬ 
lation  ol  the  United  States,  as  in  fifty  years  it 
has  increased  300  per  cent.,  while  the  popula 
tion  of  tbe  country  has  increased  only  200  per 
cant.  There  are  United  Presbyterian  Churches 
most  of  the  States,  and  many  of  them  are 
strong  and  give  liberally.  It  is  this  church  that 
has  done  such  a  noble  missionary  work  among 
the  native  population  of  Egypt. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

The  German  Branch  of  the  Reformed 
Church  is  a  well  equipped  body  that  ought  to 
grow  at  a  rate  beyond  any  yet  attained  to.  The 
Messenger,  tbe  Philadelphia  organ  of  the  de¬ 
nomination,  says  on  the  subject:  When  we  come 
to  reckon  up  her  external  resources  we  find  that 
she  is  reasonably  well  off,  rich  enough  for  prac 
tical  purposes.  She  has  376.000  members,  1,700 
congregations,  1,000  ministers  and  17  educa 
tional  institutions.  Her  people  are  not  so  rich 
as  to  be  concered  with  the  care  of  the  things  of 
this  world,  nor  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  carry 
out  the  generous  impulses  of  a  normal  Christian 
faith.  She  contributes  annually  1200,000  for 
benevolence,  but  this  is  but  a  fraction  of  what 
she  can  do.  No  one  can  say  what  she  can  not 
do  if  once  she  is  stirred  by  a  noble  purpose,  and 
all  her  societies,  schools,  congregations  are  in- 
tsiligently  led  by  her  well  organised  boards.  At 
home  there  are  places  without  number,  among 
the  Germane,  among  the  Hungarians  and  among 
our  English-speaking  people,  open  to  us.  In  tbe 
home  field  we  have  a  glorious  chance  to  enlarge 
our  work  and  widen  our  sphere  of  usefulness. 
Our  Foreign  Board  hesitates  over  China,  whilst 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines  and  Africa 
are  equally  inviting.  A  correspondent  adds: 
‘‘We  hope  for  finely  endowed  institutions,  a 
prosperous  mission  in  China,  the  consolidation 
of  our  publication  interests;  a  publication  build¬ 
ing  owned  by  the  church  that  shall  be'a  mecca 
for  clergy  and  laymen ;  strong  Reformed  congre¬ 
gations  in  St.  L^uie,  Denver  and  Detroit.  These 
prospects  seem  like  the  voice  of  revelation  crying 
to  us.  Awake,  oh  Zion,  put  on  thy  strength.” 
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:  THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRIST. 

Some  months  since  the  topic  for  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  meetings  was,  ‘‘Have  we  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  f”  the  reference  being  to  Romans  viii.  9. 
The  comments  in  the  religious  press  so  far  as  the 
writer  observed  were  generally  founded  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  topic  was  equivalent  to, 
‘‘Have  we  the  mind  of  Christ  ?”  with  reference 
to  Pnilippians  ii.  5.  More  recently  tbe  writer 
beard  a  distinguished  and  eloquent  minister,  in 
the  course  of  a  magnificent  appeal  for  missions, 
quote  Romans  viii.  9  as  if  it  meant.  If  any  man 
have  not  the  mind  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  His. 

In  the  interest  of  wholesome  doctrine  as  well 
as  of  accurate  exegesis  it  seems  worth  whils  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Romans  viii. 
9,  ‘‘the  Spirit  of  Christ”  means  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity,  and  not  the 
mind  of  Christ.  This  is  indicated  by  the  initial 
capital  in  the  common  editions  of  both  author¬ 
ized  and  revised  versions,  and  is  plainly  de¬ 
manded  by  the  context. 

It  may  occur  to  some  that  in  the  last  analysis 
there  is  no  difference,  for  if  one  have  the  Holy 
Spirit  within  him  he  will  be  Christ- like.  But 
there  is  in  truth  a  wide  diffeience — all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  promise  and  fulfillment.  Tell  me 
that  if  I  am  not  Christ  like  I  am  none  of 
Christ's,  and  you  discouiage  me,  and  over-whelm 
me  with  doubts  and  fears.  Tell  me  that  to  be  a 
true  Christian,  I  must  have  tbe  Holy  Spirit 
dwelling  in  me,  and  you  give  me  hope  and  cour¬ 
age,  for  Christ  promises  His  Spirit  to  those  who 
come  to  Him,  and  believing  that  promise  I  real¬ 
ise  that  there  is  divine  power  working  in  me  to 
will  and  to  do  of  God’s  good  pleasure.  Weak 
and  imperfect  I  press  on  with  hope  towards  per¬ 
fection.  Christ  in  me  is  my  hope  of  glory,  and 
that  means  not  that  my  Christ-like  character 
gives  me  hope  of  glory,  but  that  my  union  with 
the  Christ  in  whom  I  trust,  and  who  dwells  in 
me  through  the  Spirit,  gives  me  hope.  Assur¬ 
ance  that  is  based  on  personal  holiness  has  a 
desperately  shaky  foundation.  Assurance  that 
is  based  on  tbe  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise,  whereby  we  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of 
redemption,  is  founded  upon  the  rock.  It  is 
this  well-grounded  assurance  that  rejoices  in 
hope  in  Romans  viii.  In  himself  the  Apostle 
finds  discouragement.  ‘‘O  wretched  man  that 
I  am,”  he  cries,  ‘‘who  shall  deliver  me  from  tbe 
body  of  this  death  T”  It  is  Faith,  looking  away, 
from  self  to  Christ,  that  gives  tbe  triumphant 
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answer,  “There  ie,  therefore,  now  no  condemna¬ 
tion  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jeeus.  “  There 
ia  no  hope  in  our  poor  righteoueneaa.  It  is  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  life  that  makes  us 
live  towards  Qod.  If  the  Spirit  of  Him  that 
raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  us,  He 
that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  ahall  also 
quicken  our  mortal  bodies,  by  His  Spirit  that 
dwelletn  in  us. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  thought  of  this  Epistle,  it 
is  foreign  to  the  Gospel  itself,  to  assert  that  if  a 
man  be  not  Christ-like  he  is  none  of  Cbriet’e. 
There  are  babes  in  Christ  as  well  as  strong  men. 
There  are  weak  and  faltering  Christians,  and  the 
Gospel  does  not  break  the  bruised  reed  or  quench 
the  smoking  flax  by  depriving  them  of  hope. 
Though  sadly  far  as  yet  from  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ  no  man  must 
despair  of  coming  at  length  into  that  stature  if 
he  look  unto  Jesus,  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
dwell  in  him.  Undoubtedly  the  Bible  insists 
most  strenuously  upon  the  necessity  of  tbe  Chr  s 
tian’s  obedience  and  growth  in  grace.  If  we  live 
in  the  Spirit  we  must  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and 
we  must  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  We 
are  to  remember  that  faith  without  works  is 
dead.  Therefore,  we  are  to  examine  ourselves, 
whether  we  be  in  the  faith.  But  it  ia  one  thing 
to  inquire.  Have  I  evidence  from  orowth  in  grace 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  within  me?  and 
quite  a  different  thing  to  inquire.  Is  my  heart  so 
Christ- like  as  to  give  me  assurance  that  I  am 
being  saved  f  That  very  lonsring  after  righteous 
ness  and  dissatisfaction  with  present  attainment 
that  give  the  best  answer  to  the  former  inquiry 
will  drive  to  despair  in  answer  to  the  latter. 
The  latter,  thnelore,  is  a  very  unwise  and  dan 
geroos  question  to  suggest  The  self-righteous 
Pharisee  may  stand  before  it  but  the  humble 
Publican  who  cries,  “God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner,"  is  utterly  cast  down. 

Let  us  study  the  mind  of  Christ  in  all  its 
beauty  and  symmetry  and  perfection,  and  let  us 
strive  to  have  more  and  more  of  that  mind  in 
ns.  The  more  we  ham  of  Him  who  was  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart  the  more  shall  we  realise 
how  far  short  we  fall  of  conformity  to  the  image 
of  the  Son  of  God.  But  let  nothing  short  of  per 
feet  likeness  to  Christ  be  tbe  goal  of  our  ambi 
tion — a  goal  far  ahead  and  high  above  us,  yet 
neither  too  far  nor  too  high  for  the  redeemed 
children  of  God  in  whom  dwells  tbe  Holy  Spirit 
of  Christ,  tbe  Spirit  of  life  and  grace.  As  many 
as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  are  the  sons  of 
God.  Now  are  we  the  eons  of  God,  and  we  know 
that  when  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him, 
for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is. 

Chables  B.  Craven 


THB  CBVBLiTV  OF  FASHION. 

The  slaughter  of  the  innocents  still  goes  on  in 
the  immolation  of  birds  at  the  ordering  of  a 
aenssless  fashion.  Few  ladies  know  what  suffer¬ 
ing  they  have  caused  those  little  feathery  soog 
sters  just  to  gratify  a  custom.  Read  tbe  follow 
ing  from  “The  Wide  Awake."  and  think  of  it 
the  next  time  your  bead,  decorated  with,  it  may 
be,  tbe  wings  and  head  of  a  bird,  is  bowed  in 
prayer : 

A  pastor  writes  that  “when  he  was  in  Florence 
a  lady  came  to  him  and  said:  ‘Do  come  with  me 
and  bear  those  birds  sing,  oh,  such  mournful 
notes  I’  There  was  a  room  full  of  birds  in  very 
small  cages,  and  these  birds  were  all  blind ;  they 
had  had  their  eyes  put  out  In  the  night  the 
owners  take  them  outside  the  city  and  hang  the 
ci^ea  in  trees.  The  tree  limbs  are  then  smeared 
with  tar.  These  birds  keep  up  their  pitiful 
singing,  and  other  birds  are  aUracted  to  tbe 
cages,  and  their  feet  get  stuck  in  the  tar,  and 
then  they  are  caught  and  their  eyes  are  put  out. 
And  these  birds  are  killed  and  sent  to  America 
for  ladies  to  wear  on  their  bonnets  I"  If  God 
notss  tbe  fall  of  a  sparrow  the  above  ought  to 
be  of  interest  to  many. 

For  DebflttAted  Men. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  says: 

“  It  is  not  only  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  ranks 
among  the  best  of  nerve  tonics  for  debilitated  men.” 


lARKIH  SOAK 


AMD  PREKIUMS.-FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 

The  Larkin  Idea  fully  explained  In 
beau'-.ul  free  booklet.  Free  eempla 
aoap  If  mention  this  publication. 

The  LaiMn  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkin  St,  Buffiilo,  N.Y. 
OUB  OFFER  FULLY  EXPLAINED  IH  xHM  MTA.1TBBI.IBT,  Oet.  90,  Nov.  17  and  94. 


THE  SPANISH  STORY  OF  SANTl.tOO. 

Almost  the  first  full  account  of  tbe  siege  and 
battles  of  Santiago  from  the  Spanish  paint  of 
view  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  published  in 
Madrid,  by  a  lieutenant  in  the  Spanieb  navy, 
Don  Jose  Mfiller  y  Tejeiro.  Stationed  at  Santi 
ago  before  tbe  arrival  of  Cervera’e  squadron,  he 
was  personally  c'gniiant  of  most  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  operations,  and  from  his  own  diary,  and 
from  accounts  givsn  him  by  participants  in  the 
land  battles  and  in  the  sea  fight,  he  is  able  to 
give  a  connected  and  consecutive  story  of  each 
day’s  events.  He  includes  in  his  book,  which 
he  entitles  “Combates  y  Oapitulacion  de  Santi¬ 
ago  de  Cuba,"  a  few  official  documents— such  as 
reports  of  the  number  of  troops,  the  returns  of 
killed  and  wounded,  the  paper  drawn  up  by 
the  Spanish  officers  advising  Toial  to  surrender, 
etc.  None  of  these  throws  much  new  light  on 
the  campaign,  their  chief  value,  as  also  that  of 
Lieutenant  Tejeiro’s  records  from  day  to  day, 
being  to  ehow  under  what  hopeless  dieedvaotages 
and  mismanagement  tbe  Spanish  causa  labored 
from  the  first. 

The  Lieutenant  makes  no  complaints.  He 
writes  with  true  Spanish  fatalism.  Yet  his  nar¬ 
rative  avails  to  set  forth  tbe  neglect  and  in- 
touciance  of  the  Span  eh  authorities  in  strong 
colors.  When  Cervera  entered  Santiago,  he 
knew,  in  spite  of  the  rejoicings  in  Spain,  that 
bis  fleet  was  doomed.  So  did  all  tbe  military 
authorities  at  Santiago— at  least,  as  soon  as  they 
learned  that  no  more  ships  were  coming  to  sup¬ 
port  Oervera.  While  Madrid  was  joyful,  con¬ 
sternation  reigned  in  Santiago.  The  naval  and 
army  authorities  foresaw  at  once  what  would 
happen— the  blockade,  the  American  military 
exp^ition,  tbe  siege  and  its  predestined  end. 
Yet  what  was  done  T  Absolutely  nothing,  except 
to  prepare  to  die  like  Spaniards.  Tbe  town  was 
but  scantily  provisioned  to  begin  with.  There 
was  a  margin  of  nine  or  ten  days  before  tbe 
blockade  began,  in  which  to  import  supplies 
from  Jamaica,  but  not  a  ship's  load  entered. 
After  it  was  too  late,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
run  in  cargoes  of  provisions,  but,  of  course, 
the  American  blockaders  captured  them  all. 
Then  there  was  the  question  of  re-inforcements. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  troops  were  within 
call  at  Holguin,  Mansanil'o,  and  elsewhere;  but 
rot  a  battalion  moved.  Finally,  when  again  too 
late.  General  Escario  marched  his  .3  000  men 
from  Mansanillo.  only  to  arrive  after  tbe  fight¬ 
ing  was  over  and  to  basteatbe  surrender  of  the 
garrison  by  the  sooner  exhausting  their  meagre 
supplies. 

As  for  Oervera’e  squadron.  Lieutenant  Teje  ro 
adds  new  details  to  tbe  facte  showing  the  crip 
pled  condition  in  which  it  went  out  to  ba  de¬ 
stroyed.  Short  of  coal,  short  of  guns,  short  of 
ammunition,  with  boilers  and  engines  out  of 
order,  the  iffiipe  were  lost  before  they  sailed. 
No  one  knew  this  more  certainly  than  Cervera 
and  his  men.  They  went  out  only  on  positive 
orders,  and  they  went  out  to  infallible  destruc 
tion.  Tbe  serene  courage  with  which  they  did 
it  is  enough  to  justify  Lieutenant  Tejeiro  in 
aseerting  that  July  3d,  in  spite  of  its  disastrous 
results,  was  a  glorious  day  for  Spain.  No  coun¬ 
try  ever  saw  her  eons  go  to  certain  death  with  a 
calmer  bravery.  It  is  a  fine  picture  which  the 
Lieutenant  gives  us  of  a  gallant  gentleman  when 
be  describes  Cervera  on  his  flagship  at  the 
moment  of  clearing  the  channel.  Already  tbe 
Maria  Teresa  was  under  a  bail  of  shot,  already 
the  dead  and  wounded  were  thick  on  her  decks 
and  in  her  bstteriee.  But  the  Admiral  coolly 
stepped  to  tbe  ship’s  side  to  see  the  pilot  off, 
and  called  out  smiling,  “Good-bye,  pilot,  burry 
out  of  this  I  They  mustn’t  fail  to  pay  you,  for 
you  have  earned  your  money." 

Tbe  fighting  on  land  was  clearly  as  much  of  a 
revelation  of  tbe  American  soldier  to  tbe  Span¬ 
ish  as  it  was  of  the  Spanish  to  tbe  American. 
Lieutenant  Tejero  speaks  in  warm  praise,  and 
with  a  certain  surprise,  of  the  intrepid  dash  of 
tbe  American  troops  charging  entrenchments 


held  by  men  with  modern  repeating  rifles.  But 
tbe  Spanish  regulars  lived  up  to  that  proudest 
Spanish  boast,  that  they  “knew  bow  to  die." 
Out  of  520  men  in  the  trenches  at  El  Caney,  but 
80  came  out  alive  It  was  the  Twenty-ninth 
Battalion  of  tbe  Constitution  that  bore  the 
brunt  of  this  deadly  assault,  and  Lieutenant 
Tejeiro  says,  wbat  we  have  heard  from  other 
sources,  that,  after  the  surrender,  whenever  the 
American  soldiers  saw  a  Spaniard  with  “29"  on 
his  collar,  they  instantly  fell  to  shaking  his 
hand  and  offerii  a  to  treat  him.  A  like  agreeable 
discovery  of  each  other’s  quality  was  made  in 
the  case  of  tbe  Spanish  wounded  who  fell  into 
our  hands.  When  told  by  a  Lieutenant  of  tbe 
attentions  lavished  upon  him  in  the  American 
hoepital,  Se  or  Tejeiro  innocently  wrote: 
it  was  only  the  American  government  and  tbe 
Jingoes  who  were  bloodthirsty." 

He  closes  with  a  few  frank  remarks  about  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  Spanish  loss  of  Cuba. 
Chief  among  these  be  places  the  selfish  exploits 
tion  of  the  uland,  solely  in  the  interest  of  Spain 
and  of  Spanish  officials.  Then  he  also  admits, 
while  he  deplores,  the  excessive  cruelty  which 
had  marked  Spanish  administration,  and  es¬ 
pecially  Spanish  attempts  to  put  down  insurrec¬ 
tion.  Outrage  provoking  outrage,  and  massacre 
leading  to  massacre,  the  condition  of  things  in 
Cuba  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  was,  he 
confesses,  such  as  to  excuse,  if  not  justify,  in¬ 
terference  by  oth(r  countries.— Evenieg  Poet. 


NHW  PUBUOAnONS. 


O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York:  Half  Moon  Series. 

The  "Neutral  Ground”;  Charles  Pryer.  10  cents. - 

Little  Journeys  to  the  Hornet  of  Eminent  Painters— 

Michael  Angelo;  Elbert  Hubbard.  10  cents. - Tbe 

Wheel  of  Qod;  George  Egerton.  $1.00 - Cnristian 

Science;  R.  Heber  Newton,  D.D.  25  cents. 

Thb  CnNTUBT  Company,  New  York:  The  Century  11- 
lustrated  Monthly  Magazine.  Vol.  LVI;  New  Series, 

Vol.  XXXIV.  May,  1898,  to  October,  1898. - St.  Nlcho. 

las.  Volume  XXV,  Part  I,  Part  II.  *No>rember,  1897,  to 
to  April,  1898;  May,  1898,  to  October,  1888. 

Frxdbriok  a.  Stokbs  Company,  New  York:  How 
Mnsio  Developed;  W.  J.  Henderson.  $1.25. 

Charity  Organization  Socibty  op  thb  City  or 
Nbw  York:  New  York  Charities  Directory,  1899.  $1.00 

D.  Applbton  and  Company,  New  York:  Puerto  Rico’ 
and  Its  Resourc's;  Frederick  A.  Ober.  $1.60. —  Our 
Country's  Flag  and  the  Flags  of  Foreign  Countries; 
Edward  S.  Holden,  LL.D.  $1.00. 

Eaton  and  Mains,  New  York:  Extemporaneous  Ora¬ 
tory  for  Professional  and  Am-iteur  Speakers;  James  M 

Buckley,  LL.D.  $1.50. - Methodist  Year  B<Mk  for  1899- 

A.  B.  Sanford,  D.D.  10  cents. 

Lamson,  W01.PFB  AND  Company,  Boston:  Washing¬ 
ton  the  Soldier:  General  Henry  B.  Carrington,  LL.D. 
$2.60. 

Ginn  and  Company.  Boston:  Altes  nnd  Nenes.  A 
German  Reader  for  Young  Beginners;  Karl  Seellg- 
mann.  45  cents. 

Governmbnt  Printing  Office.  Washington:  Re¬ 
port  of  tbe  Commission-r  of  Education  for  the  Year 
1896-97.  Volume  1. 


PBBIODIOALS. 

January:  North  American  Review;  American  Jour 
nal  of  science;  Education  Quarterly  Review  of  the 
United  Brethren;  Self-Culture;  The  Book  Buyer-  The 
Bookman;  Book  News;  The  Christian  City;  The  Spirit 
of  Missions;  Northwest  Magazine;  Annals  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science;  Educa¬ 
tion;  Treasury  of  Rel^lou-t  Thought;  Musical  Times- 
The  Winonlan;  The  Converted  CathoPc;  The  Writer- 
Current  Literature;  The  American  Antiquarian  and 
Orienial  Journal;  Sunshine;  The  Preacher's  Magazine; 
Record  of  Christian  Work;  The  Mnsio  Teacher;  Relig¬ 
ions  Review  of  Reviews:  Monthly  Record  of  Five  Points 
House  ot  Industry;  The  Atlantic  Monthly;  Sunday 
School  World;  Lutheran  Quarterly;  Maryville  College 
Monthly;  SL  Andrew's  Cross;  Journal  of  Hanover  Cm- 
lege;  The  Critic;  Good  Words;  Sunday  Magazine;  In¬ 
ternational  Messenger;  Missionary  Herald;  The  Bibll; 
cal  World;  New  England  Conservatory  Magazine;  Gos¬ 
pel  in  All  Lands;  Presbyterian  Record. 


BEPORTS  AND  PABIPHI.BTS. 

The  Mormons  of  To  day.  A  Series  of  Articles  from 
the  Christian  Herald;  Gen-  John  Eaton,  LL.D. 

Light  for  the  Penitent  Hllas  C.  Pardoe.  10  cents. 
“Imperialism,''  and  "The  Tracks  of  Our  Forefathers”; 
Charles  Francis  Adams. 

Christian  Missions  Geography:  India.  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  Library.  10  cents. 

Atlanta  University  Publications:  Some  Efforts  of 
American  Negms  for  Their  Own  Social  Betterment. 

Freedom  of  Private  Property  on  tbe  Sea  fro  u  Capture 
during  War.  Prepared  by  Charles  Henry  Butler. 

Ninth  International  Conference  of  the  Railroad  De¬ 
partment  of  Young  Men's  Cbilstian  Assrclations,  1898. 
Education  during  Sleep;  Sydney  Flower,  LL.D. 

The  Government  Ownership  of  Railways;  F.  G.  R. 
Gordon. 

A  Church  Calendar  for  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1899. 
For  Use  of  Clergy  and  Laity. 

Catalogue  of  Yale  University,  1898-99. 
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Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Maa.  JoLiAM  Hiatb,  Ohairman. 

Mias  Awkib  B.  Bbauu  Oor.  8eo*y. 

Miaa  Olaba  Fiblo,  Treasurer. 

Misa  Aliob  a  Matbb,  Snpl. 


THr  CLUBS  AND  THE  HOME8- 

One  of  the  moat  encouraging  featuree  in  our 
work  ia  that  we  are  steadily  gaining  influence 
in  the  homes  of  our  people.  Evidence  of  this 
comes  to  us  in  many  little  ways.  Mias  Mayer 
wishes  us  to  ask  for  reading  matter.  "Not  re¬ 
ligious  papers,  or  heavy  reading  matter;  but  the 
illustrated  weekly  papers  and  magazines, "  She 
adds,  "1  have  been  giving  a  great  many  away 
during  tha  past  few  months,  and  watching  the 
results,  and  I  And  it  is  a  part  of  the  work  that 
is  well  worth  giving  special  attention  to,  here¬ 
after  I  am  going  to  keep  a  record  of  what  we  do 
in  that  line.  1  have  been  surprised  at  the  mes¬ 
sages  that  have  come  from  some  of  our  roughest 
men,  through  their  children,  asking  for  another 
‘nice  magazine  like  the  last  one.’  The  ‘Home 
Makers’  never  go  home  now  without  some 
papers,  and  we  usually  let  them  make  their  own 
selections, 

"Then,  too,  the  children  are  anxious  for 
papers.  1  do  not  want  to  get  run  out  of  them 
now  that  we  have  made  such  a  start  and  that 
the  people  look  for  them.  In  all  the  Clubs  1 
make  it  a  point  to  put  something  of  the  kind 
in  the  members’  hands  each  time  they  meet. 
This  week  I  took  my  Circle  into  the  library  in 
a  body  to  take  out  books.  And  yesterday  1 
marshalled  a  Club  of  boys  down  there  and  ^ey 
all  joined.  I  have  hesitated  to  ask  for  reading 
matter  because  people  send  us  a  lot  of  useless 
stuff  on  which  we  have  to  pay  expressage. ’’ 

Mias  Mayer  also  says  that  they  can  make  good 
use  of  all  kinds  of  games  there  has  been  such  an 
awakening  of  interest  in  them.  Two  years  ago 
at  Christmas  time  nobody  wanted  games,  the 
children  declaring  that  "there  was  no  fun  in 
them,’’  but  by  using  them  at  the  Club  meetings 
the  young  people  have  gradually  learned  to  enjoy 
them  and  this  year  they  were  very  glad  to  get 
them  in  their  Christmas  bundles. 

We  And  that  the  fathers  and  older  brothers 
have  been  teaching  the  younger  ones  how  to 
play  them,  and  one  girl  in  Miss  Mayer’s  Circle 
told  her  that  her  father  "had  never  entertained’’ 
them  before,  but  "now  be  is  just  crazy  about 
playing  the  game  with  us.’’  This  is  a  stride 
toward  making  the  home  life  what  it  ought  to 
be,  for  what  better  missionary  work  can  we  do 
than  to  give  a  family  a  common  interest  to  keep 
them  at  home  and  happy  together  T 


A  GOOD  P^CTICE. 

If  You  Want  a  Good  Appetite  and  Per¬ 
fect  Digestion. 

After  each  meal  dissolve  one  or  two  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  in  the  mouth  and,  mingling  with  the  food,  they  consti¬ 
tute  a  perfect  digestive,  absolutely  safe  for  the  most  sensitive 
stomach. 

They  digest  the  food  before  it  hat  time  to  /erment,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  formation  of  gas  and  keeping  the  blood  pure  and  free 
from  the  poisonous  products  of  fermented,  half-digested  food. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  make  the  complexion  clear  by  keep, 
ing  the  blood  pure. 

They  increase  flesh  by  digesting  flesh.forming  foods. 

Stnart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  the  only  remedy  designed  espe. 
cially  for  the  cure  of  stomach  troubles  and  nothing  else. 

One  disease,  one  remedy.  The  successful  physician  of  to-day  is 
the  specialist;  the  successful  medicine  is  the  medicine  prepared 
especially  for  one  disease. 

A  whole  package  taken  at  one  time  would  not  hurt  you,  but 
would  simply  be  a  waste  of  good  material. 

Over  six  thousand  men  and  women  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
alone  have  been  cured  of  indigestion  and  dyspepsia  by  the  use 
of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  TableU. 

Sold  hy  all  druggisu  at  so  cenU  per  package. 

Send  for  Free  Book  on  stomach  diseases  to  F.  A.  Stuart  Co,, 
Marshall  Mich. 


Miza  Mayer  aleo  writes  with  eatiefaction  that 
during  the  last  week  "We  have  started  two  new 
Olubs  for  boys  and  have  organized  them  into 
Bands  of  Mercy.  One  is  to  be  called  ‘The 
Qolden  Rule  Band,  ’  and  the  one  of  younger  boys, 
is ‘The  Star  of  Bethlehem  Band.’  There  are 
more  than  fifteen  members  in  each.  Mies 
Wetherbee  takes  charge  of  the  first  one,  and  I 
helped  Mrs.  Walker  organize  the  other  yesterday, 
and  we  will  look  after  it  until  some  one  volun 
teers.  I  told  the  boys,  in  suggesting  the  name 
for  their  Olub,  that  it  would  be  appropriate,  as 
they  are  organising  so  near  Ohristmas  time, 
and  more  than  that,  because  Jesus  was  a  little 
boy,  and  they  must  try  and  be  the  kind  of  boy 
He  was.  They  took  this  in  and  were  anxious  to 
have  the  name. 

"Mrs.  Walker  has  just  been  in  to  tell  me  about 
the  starting  of  the  Men’s  Club  last  night.  Mr. 
Whitney  of  the  University  Extension  Society 
came  to  get  them  going,  and  we  were  amazed  to 
find  fifteen  of  our  men  here,  and  the  meeting 
most  enthusiastic.  Mr.  Whitney  talked  to  them 
awhile  about  the  affairs  of  our  country,  and  then 
asked  them  to  talk,  and  say  what  they  thought 
about  organising  a  Olub.  It  was  astonishing  to 
see  how  the  men  took  it  up,  and  asked  to  have  a 
Olub  started,  and  wanted  Mr.  Whitney  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  name.  He  thought  that  inasmuch  as 
they  wanted  to  make  it  a  means  of  helping  them¬ 
selves  to  learn  more  about  public  affairs,  and  the 
exchange  of  ideas,  etc.,  it  m’ght  be  well  to  call 
it  "The  American  History  Olub.’’  This  was 
adopted  unanimously.  Mrs.  Walker  says  they 
were  as  happy  as  children  over  the  prospect  of 
spending  an  evening  here,  and  when  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  meet  once  a  fortnight,  they 
would  not  have  it,  it  must  be  every  week.  They 
are  going  to  hunt  up  the  others  who  were  in¬ 
vited  and  did  not  come,  and  we  think  that  as 
things  look  now,  this  will  be  the  banner  Olub.’’ 

To  insure  the  success  of  all  these  new  organi¬ 
zations  we  must  have  more  volunteer  workers  to 
help  with  them  or  if  there  are  those  who  cannot 
come  down  town,  but  would  like  to  help  by  pay¬ 
ing  the  salary  of  some  experienced  worker  to 
take  their  places  we  should  be  very  grateful. 
Our  regular  workers  are  all  over-taxed,  and  yet 
the  demand  for  these  new  Olubs  was  so  pressing 
that  they  could  not  resist  it  and  started  them, 
feeling  sure  that  help  would  come. 


AN  EPISODE  OF  SANTIAGO. 

Lieutenant-Oolonel  Edgar  B.  Kellogg  of  the 
Te  h  Regular  Infantry,  who  commanded  his 
regiment  during  the  terrific  fighting  at  Santiago, 
July  1st,  in  which  the  Tenth  suffered  severe  loss, 
is  at  the  Arlington,  and  relates  an  incident  of 
the  famous  battle  that  is  worthy  a  place  in  his- 
toiy,  as  illustrating  one  characteristic  of  the 
American  soldier  that  distinguishes  him  from 
the  soldier  of  any  other  country.  The  incident 
related  by  the  Oolonel  is  as  follows : 

During  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  when  Spanish 
bullets  were  flying  thickest  and  men  were  fall¬ 
ing,  killed  or  wounded,  a  private  of  the  Ninth 
Infantry,  who  had  been  accidentally  separated 
from  his  command,  and  whose  name  the  Colonel 
could  not  recall,  asked  permission  of  an  officer 
of  tbe  Tenth  to  fight  in  his  company,  saying 
that  he  wanted  to  do  bis  duty  and  could  not  find 
hie  own  regiment.  Permission  was  granted  him, 
and  all  day  the  soldier  did  his  part  towards  win¬ 
ning  the  battle  with  as  much  skill  and  vigor  as 
though  he  belonged  to  the  Tenth.  When  night 
came  the  private  accosted  Oolonel  Kellogg  and 
aaked  for  a  certificate  showing  that  he  had  per¬ 
formed  a  soldier’s  duty  all  through  the  battle. 

"For,”  said  be,  "my  Captain  might  think  I 
had  been  skulking  ail  day  unless  I  can  show  that 
I  was  lost  and  that  I  fought  with  your  regiment.  ” 

Oolonel  Kellogg  questioned  the  man  sharply, 
and  sent  hie  Adjutant  to  the  Captain  under 
whom  the  man  said  he  had  fought  to  see  if  his 
story  was  true.  He  found  that  it  was  true,  and 
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Sure 

Cure  for  I 

CeMs 

When  the  children  get  their 
feet  wet  and  take  cold  give  them 
a  hot  foot  bath,  a  bowl  of  hot 
drink,  a  dose  of  Ayer’s  Cheny 
Pectoral,  and  put  them  to  bed. 
The  chances  are  they  will  be 
all  right  in  the  morning.  Con¬ 
tinue  the  Cherry  Pectoral  a  few 
days,  until  all  cough  has  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Old  coughs  are  also  cured; 
we  mean  the  coughs  of  bron¬ 
chitis,  weak  throats  and  irritable 
lungs.  Even  the  hard  coughs 
of  consumption  are  always 
made  easy  and  frequently  cured 
by  the  continued  use  of 

Ayei^s 

Chcrrg 

Pectoral 

Every  doctor  knows  that  wild 
cherry  bark  is  the  best  remedy 
known  to  medical  science  for 
soothing  and  healing  inflamed 
throats  and  lungs. 

Put ono  of 

Dr.  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral 
Plasters 

over  your  lungs 

Thm  Mmmt  Madloml 
Advlom  Fi'mmf 

We  now  have  lome  of  the  moat  emi¬ 
nent  physiclant  In  the  United  State*.  I 
Unusual  opportunities  and  long  ezperl-  I 
ence  eminently  fit  them  for  giving  yon  I 
medical  advice.  Write  freely  all  the  ■ 
particulars  In  your  case.  ■ 

Address,  Dr.  J.  C.  ATEB,  m 

Lowell,  Mass.  ■ 

■  k  k  ^  J 


that  the  soldier  had  performed  valorous  service 
all  day  in  hie  strange  position.  Quickly  writing 
the  proper  certificate,  the  Oolonel  dismissed  tbe 
man,  who  started  at  once  to  hunt  up  bis  own 
regiment. 

Late  in  the  evening,  as  Oolonel  Kellogg  was 
walking  the  lines  of  hie  regiment  to  cheer  up 
his  men  and  to  see  that  all  was  well  with  them, 
he  made  a  ghastly  discovery,  stumbling  over 
tbe  dead  body  of  a  soldier  who  bad  fallen, 
pierced  by  a  Spanish  bullet.  A  hasty  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  moonlight  showed  that  the  dead  hero 
was  the  faithful  and  conscientious  soldier  of  the 
Ninth  who  had  fought  all  day  with  the  Tenth. 
In  his  pocket  was  tbe  certificate  so  recently 
given  him  by  Oolonel  Kellogg.  He  had  gone  but 
a  few  steps  on  his  journey  to  his  own  regiment 
when  he  was  struck  down  by  a  stray  Spaniah 
bullet.  Thus  is  iiluetrated,  in  the  strongest 
light,  as  the  Oolonel  remarked,  the  self-reliant 
and  independent  character  of  the  American  sol¬ 
dier.  If  separated  from  his  command  he  ia  not 
lost  and  helpless,  sitting  down  to  await  an  order 
from  some  officer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  hunts 
up  another  place  to  fight  and  gives  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  himself  wherever  he  may  be.— Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 
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Austrian 
Hemstitched 
Tea  Cloths  and 
Luncheon  Sets 

In  a  large  variety  of  patterns, ^selected  from  our 
regular  stock  and  specially  priced  for  the 

** Linen  Store''  Annual  Sale. 

TEA  CLOTHS. 


3G-inch . 

81  00 

1.50 

1.75 

2.40 

Regular  price . 

1.50 

1.75 

2.1.0 

2.75 

45-inch . 

81.50 

2.00 

2.75 

3.40 

Regular  price . 

2.00 

2.25 

3  25 

4.00 

54-inch . 

.  82.00 

2.65 

.3.25 

400 

4.25 

Regular  price . 

.  2.25 

3.00 

3  75 

4.50 

5.00 

LUNCHEON  SETS. 

Napkins,  Napkins, 
i8-in.  sq.  coin.  sq. 

2x2?^-2-yard  cloth  and  1  dozen  napkins .  8G  75  8.75  10.75 

Regular  price .  7.7S  10.00  1*2. oO 

2.x3-yard  cloth  and  1  dozen  napkins . _  87.50  _ 9^50  11.50 

Regular  price .  8.50  11.00  13.00 

2J.^x2J^-yard  cloth  and  1  dozen  napkins .  810-50  12.00 

Regular  price . . .  12  50  14.50 

2J^x3-yard  cloth  and  1  dozen  napkins .  812.00  14.00 

Regular  price .  14.00  16.50 

Larger  sizes  at  proportionate  prices.  Send  for  booklet  describing  the  sale. 

JAr\E5  ncCUTCHEON  &  CO. 

14  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 


AN  ABSOLUTCLY  PllRf.. SNOW-WHITE. TLOATINfi  SOAP  TOR  TOILET  BATH  NURSERY  AND  PINf 
UUNDRYWORK.  fLEAN.SES  THOROHfiHLV  AND  LEAVLS  THE  SKIN  50  ET  AS  VELVET. 


A  DWm  I D  ^  I  A I  IN  lADY  ^  lluaranteed  pure.neulral  LAundry  Soap.  The  best 

r\r\/  iV/UIVJ  LAUni-^ril  -Soap  made  forhou.’'PholdusP.0valtftke.fil5rhe  ham 


rAll/  \V7UI\J  LrAUni-Eri  I  -Soap  made  for hou.’'Phold  usp. Oval  take.fib  The  hand. 

ARA\()IIR'S  mm  BROWN  for  scouring,  scrubbing  and  kitchen  work . 


ARA\0URS  BOTTLED  OM  l.sling  prop.rl1»^  --i 
ARA\OURSMINCi  POWDER  K" 

washinp  compounds.  pli*irs  etc  It  is  The  perTecfion  of  quick*  \%\^  cwicaoq 


washing  compounds.  pli*irs  pTc 
srtiint.  labor.aaving  ’  rlpan'-or^ 


If  jron  con¬ 
template  the 
purchase  of 
memorials, 
write  us  for 
designs  and 
estimates, 
also  for  oar 
new  FREE 
BOOKLET, 
fall  of 
Talnable 
Information 


“  FITNESS.” 

The  ideal  monument  is  that  in  which  there  is  that  eminent  blend¬ 
ing  of  solidity,  dignity  and  grace  wh'ch  can  perhaps  be  no  better  de¬ 
scribed  than  by  the  single  word,  “Fitness.” 

Our  success  is  based  upon  the  manner  in  which  our  productions 
attain  this  high  quality. 

We  manufacture  from  Westerly,  Quincy,  Barre,  and  all  leading 
granites,  and  as  we  sell  direct  to  consumers,  we  save  the 
latter  all  middlemen’s  profits. 

All  our  work  is  guaranteed,  no  charge  being  made  if  not  strictly 
according  to  contract. 

THOMAS  &  MILLER, 

QUINCY,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

Leading  Manufacturers  and  Designers  of  High-Grade  Monumentai  Work. 
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